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MEMOIR OF THE LATE SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
BY THE DEAN OF YORK. 


CuaptTser’ VI. 


Colonel Peel and Mr. Simeon—Anecdote. 


Mr. Pre. was hereupon, as is well known, rejected from. being mem- 
ber for Oxford; but not long afterwards, his. brother, Mr. William. Yates, 
Peel, became a) candidate to represent the sister university ;. and in.that 
object. he was successful aoaely through the assistance of the famous 
Me. Simeon, of King’s 5 

T'went..to Cambridge to give. my little aid to the cause, The. poll- 
books showed that the issue. was very doubtful, as. much was. known. to 
depend upon. the side which Simeon might adopt. Mr. William Peel. 
being ill, Colonel Peel. and I went to:canvass Simeon,,when he said that: 
he had not: quite determined how to. act; that. he. admired: the. eldest 
brother, the right honourable secretary, and greatly approved his public 
conduct respecting matters of religious legislation; but that he (Simeon), 
had heard that Mr. Peel's brother frequented Newmarket, and kept. race- 
horses. ‘ Now,” said Simeon, “I cannot be quite satisfied to have a 
sporting man the representative of our university.” Colonel Peel ssid, he 
hoped that his wickedness, if wickedness. it was, might not be visited upon 
his innocent brother; that he was.the person who amused himselfion the 
cr ag that. his: brother, the candidate, never had a. race-horse. in 

Simeon. said, with a polite bow, “TI reall on, sir, for hayi 
unintentionally given bg a slap in the fen. be a who you na 
but I will return you the satisfaction of knowing that you have removed 
from my mind the only objection which I had. to. Mr. William Peel. I 
have ascertained that he conducted himself in the most.exem manner 
while resident. at St. John’s, and hoping that he agrees with his:illustrious 
brother on religious subjects, I will certainly support him ; and will write 
this very evening to many friends in the country who may possibly be 
induced to attend to my recommendation.” 

Simeon kept his word—and the consequence was that we received pro- 
mises of support from at least fifty fresh voters, and the election was secure. 

Thus it appears that the same conduct on the part of the right hon. 
brother which lost one university gained the other. 

Who can foretel what’ the consequences of any action will be? It is 
sufficient that we do our duty. 

Simeon never appeared to me to be a man of much talent or learning; 
but he was an eloquent preacher, with a strong and melodious voice. He 
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I doubt not, a really man, completel convinced of the truth 
of sdcetsines which he seideeieh te paeadb al proeslytes. B 
persevering steadily through rian aalae he boenme at length 
eee ee Geer ee een neers tan any clergy 
man of the Church of | ever collected, perhaps, John 
W No person since "s time has anxious to follow 
in his footsteps, or desirous of forming a large band of fellow-worshippers 
who should to his opinion in all things. I wonder that it has not 


bow 
oe eee ee ee et grateful to. the 
subtle pride that lurks in the heart of man. 


Cuarter VII. 
The first Sir Robert Peel’s Opinion on Paper Currency—His Letter on the 


THERE are some other matters connected with Peel’s well-known 

ublic life which became domestic anecdotes, in consequence of the 

Fively interest which his father took in them, and the many discussions 
which they occasioned in the home circle. 

The first Sir Robert had grown rich, and had seen Manchester and 
Bury, and all the neighbouring towns, extending and flourishing in the 
highest prosperity during the reign of one-pound notes. He imputed to 
this ample paper currency a great part of the happiness of the empire. 
His maxim was that all commercial gain depended upon the return car- 

as our imports are called. ‘ Suppose,” said he, “ that a merchant 
Ehavy cost goods for 100/., and sells them at Petersburgh for 70/., you 
would say that he was a loser, and so he would be if he brought back the 


money; but if he bought with the 701. a pve gy) of cheap tallow, which 


in the high-priced country of England fetched 150/., here would be suffi-. 
cient gat, od this would vary according to the quantity of money in 


Impressed with this idea, Sir Robert strongly remonstrated against the 
many attacks which were made upon his favourite theory by his favourite 
son. He tedly — out, that in calling in, suddenly, these paper 
moneys to which we had been so long accustomed, and in which we had 
so much confidence, a great change would take place in the value of all 
property, and a shock be given to commerce. So when the panic came 
in 1825, and the country was really in great distress, he imputed all the 
mischief to his son not following his advice. At that alarming moment, 
too, the people were generally of Sir Robert’s opinion, condemning the 
forced return to a metallic currency. But Peel long studied in the 
school of Horner, and being convinced that the course which he was 
a would ultimately contribute to the public benefit, he could not 

turned from his purpose. 

Non civium ardor prava jubentium 


Nec fulminantis manus Jovis— 
Mente quatit solid. 


The old baronet never altered his opinion while he lived. As late as 
bag try 1826, I have a letter from him in which the subject is alluded to. 
t letter so completely speaks the kindness of that benevolent heart 

—the most benevolent that ever beat in human breast—that I indulge 


myself by publishing the whole of it. 
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“ My pear Cocxsurn,—Before your letter arrived, I had promised 
myself a better account of the health of dear Eliza, in consequence of your 
visit to the sea, than your report gave. I expect you all in your way to 
Sidmouth, and then you may arrange James's journey to Cambridge, and 
allow me to contribute to the expense of that part of his education. You 
will make Drayton your resting-place, and we will do our best to comfort 
our dear invalid. papers say much of an improvement in commercial 
distress; but my correct information does not banish depression. If the 
Chancellor and Lord Liverpool had stated in their places, that want of a 
circulating medium adapted to. the necessities of the country, and not 
excessive trading, had occasioned our distress, they would not have 
misled the country and aggravated our misfortune. Make my best love 
to the boys, and believe me, affectionately, yours, 


“Drayton, Aug. 22, 1826.” 


There are still some old persons who sigh after one-pound notes, and 
epee at the shackles on trade imposed by a restricted currency ; but 

e complaint is nearly worn out. Indeed, the late discoveries of precious 
metals in various parts of the world lead to an opposite apprehension, 
namely, that the value of all real property will again be materially affected 
by the running over of the Bank coffers and the too abundant supply of 
gold. If money should become so plentiful that only 2 per cent. could 

got for permanent loans, rich capitalists would fly to invest their sur- 
plus cash in the fallen funds. The Consols would get up to 120, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would, with smiling face, propose to pay 
them off, or would lower the interest to 24 per cent., or uftimatell to 
2 per cent. What a complete confusion then in the value of jointures, 
mortgages, leases, and annuities! Oh, from too much gold may Provi- 
dence protect us!—Strange prayer! How strange would it, indeed, ap- 
pear to old Sir Robert, if he could revive and behold this dreaded return 
of the golden age. 


“ RosBert PEEL. 





Cuapter VIII. 
Peel’s Motives for advocating Free Trade—Ecclesiastical Commission. 


ANOTHER important step taken by the late Premier brought upon him 
the opposition of almost all his relatives. I allude to his advocacy of 
free trade. Although approving the measure myself as taught in his 
father’s school, I vent to point out to him that, by his bringing for- 
ward the bill, he would lose the friendship of many good men whom he 
valued; that he would be called a traitor by his , and that the fame 
which, as a political leader, he had acquired, would be sadly tarnished. 
He made this characteristic reply :—“ I have been a long while in making 
up my mind on this subject. 1 long thought that free trade was unwise 
and injurious; but, after a serious and unprejudiced investigation, 
gathering information from many quarters inaccessible to any but to a 
ministér of the Crown, I am convinced that the happiness—perhaps the 
existence—of thousands and tens of thousands depend upon having a free 
interchange of the necessaries of life. Can I allow any consideration of 
consequences which may or may not happen to an individual to have the 
oe, weight in determining a matter of such universal interest Ruat 
celum 

Here, again, we see that firm determination to pursue the course of 
B2 
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rwhich he approved, «in ‘despite of every opposition, which marked his 


Sir Robert ‘Peel, with :respect to:the:two most important laws which 





‘the. caused to:be enacted, ‘turned completely back from the line which he 


‘had strenuously defended. He turned against himself. But this very 
cireumstance as it is tovaffirm):much «increased ‘the public con- 
\fidence:in:-him. ‘“Here.is a:man,” :they:said, “‘integer vite. We may 
‘always safely follow him: for if. tells ‘him that he is leadi 
us wrong, he will instantly turn’ We see clearly that he is always 
(disinterested and true:invall he says:and all he does, and no consideration 
for his own fame: or ‘character, no fear of the displeasure of friends or 
foes, will:induce ‘him to ‘swerve from the path of duty. He back- 
wards or forwards only as the interests of his country seem to lead.him.’ 
These | tergi ions (acknowledged by Sir Robert) to a less tried 

i have been a disgrace. They were a crown of honour to 
one whose, head was already beyond the reach of suspicion. 

It is amusing to see absolutely opposite consequences already 
ascribed to this enactment of free trade by persons who still differ in 
opinion concerning its ultimate effect. At a meeting of Protectionists, 
e speaker alarms us with accounts of ruin and destruction which 

our country. Impoverished landlords, starving labourers, 
trembling tradesmen, fill up society. But go to a Cobdenite assemblage, 
and there you will be told that, in uence of free trade, every inte- 
rest is looking up, poorhouses are aan: peace and plenty crown the 
land, e¢ soles melius nitent, Neither party intend to deceive, but the 
orators travel about the country and assiduously seek for some few facts 
favourable to their theory, and from these few facts draw general conclu- 

The Grand Exhibition of 1851 is intended as a garland for the brow 
of free trade; but its votaries look to.it not without apprehension. It is 
a noble conception, originating in a lofty mind. Its motto should be the 
song which angels sung, too sacred for me to quote, but not too sacred 
to be used when nations meet together in harmony and love. | 

I mention one more of the late Premier’s acts, the establishment of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, because it had something of a domestic origin. 
Lord Hi » Sir Robert’s brother-in-law, was the first suggester of the 
propr inquiring concerning Church property. He published a 

i aioe showing the unjust distribution which prevailed of such pro- 
, and the with which its value might be increased. Sir 
perused this book with much attention, talked of it on many 
occasions, and obtained from me an accurate account of the management 
a oe | wy aay amily convinced, as is obvious to- 
ost. every one, the leasing nes, as customary among all 
clerical. bodies, is the most unwise aa of raising a Rina ee: or 
even of robbing posterity. The tenant of such leases never improves 
tue estate—nay, prevents all improvement, lest the fine should be in- 
creased at the next renewal. Thus the land gets from bad to worse, till 
it isscareely worth having. Sir Robert considered these things maturely, 
made many minute inquiries, and became satisfied that, under better 
management, there was sufficient ecclesiastical property in the kingdom 
to allow 300/. a year for every living, without materially interfering with 
the revenues of the bishops. 
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blished, with the one a meee preere fe jbbentungiens 
° . one, sim pure, . ° i | the 
poorer clergy. How these commissioners have fulton the duty im 
upon them it becomes not me to inquire; but now that the ion 
is new modelled, I confidently expect that it will realise-all the ‘benefits 
which Sir Robert expected from it. ee 

_ I am quite convinced that the property of the Dean, and Dean and 
ma ag” of York (independent of the prebendal revenues), might be made 
worth 20,0002. a year. Upon an ay of fifty years they have not 
received 60007. a year. How many small livings might the difference 
augment? And if all cockesiaatioal: property be under similar circum- 
stances, what immense sums might be receivable from such a source. 

Some persons suppose that the lessees receive the benefit of this great 
difference. But it is not so. The constant deterioration of the property 
prevents any one from having the benefit which better management 
might, and will, produce. 

Neither let it “ thought that the cl and their lessees are alone 
interested in this question. Greatly would the public benefit by having 
‘in every part of the country a respectable resident clergyman with a 
competent income, exercising charity, and exhorting to similar acts. In 
a more Worldly view, consider also how much more food could be 

from many thousands ‘of acres, when drained and fenced and 

richly cultivated, than can now be expected from rough commons, donkey 

pastures, and rabbit warrens, which constitute the general character of 
lands. 

If it be desirable, as it certainly is desirable, to increase domestic pro- 
duce, and to become less dependent upon foreign nations for the neces- 
saries of life, it is to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners we must look for 
the — extensive assistance in our efforts to increase the produce of 
our land. 





Cuaprrer IX. 


Will of the first Sir Robert Peel—His DeathTribute to his Memory—Re- 
markable Sagacity of the old Baronet—His Opinion of Insurance Offices— 
Unostentatiqus Character—Anecdote of his Early Life, as related by himself. 


Tae first Sir Robert Peel had many years ago determined on a scale 
by which he would distribute his great wealth among his children—and 
his will was made accordingly. 

A little while before his death a person by chance made a remark to 
him which occasioned him to reflect upon his will, and to remember that 
though he had left specific legacies therein, he had said nothing about 
the residue, which might be of some importance. A codicil, or new will, 
was therefore made, whereby the residue was ordered to be divided among 
the sons only, and that the eldest should have four times as much as an 
other. I have some reason to believe that this arrangement put 200,000/. 
into the pocket of our lamented friend—and this happened by chance. 

The reader spe the question for himself. T l 

must answer the ion for himself. To attempt a rep 
would impose me the necessity of a disquisition which he will 
readily spare. ron ’ ps, be excused, however, for remarking that 
the mighty Ruler +f ahs universe might possibly have interfered to try 
what was in the heart of Peel, as he tried what was in the heart of 
Hezekiah, by giving him precious things, silver and gold<«or possibly he 








Lace I~ 
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might have bestowed this additional wealth upon him because he knew © 
that it would be used in employing, civilising, and instructing the 


P'The old baronet died in May, 1830. His son announced the event to 
me in the following feeling language :— 

' My pear Cocxsury,—I cannot doubt that the sad intelligence 
which met us on our arrival here last night has alread niga My 
Gther Wwosthed iio lech abaad Wait pest five youtersay, and loss of 
life was so easy that it was difficult to determine the moment when it 
took 
“ 


e told Lawrence shortly before his death that he was quite happy 
in his mind; and it is a consolation to think that death was never accom- 


panied with less of ing, mental or bodily. 
“ Give my kindest to your boys, and believe me ever affection- 
yours, “‘ Ropert PEEt. 


let me be forgiven if I offer a tribute of respect to the 
memory of that old man. He had the clearest head and the 
warmest heart of any one whom I have met with in the world. To 
him we owe, in fact, the celebrity of his son. If Philip had not lived, 
Alexander would not have conquered the world; and iam Pitt would 
not have been prime minister at twenty-four years of age if he had not 
had Chatham’s example before him. So to the wise instruction and 
paternal solicitude of the first Sir Robert Peel I ascribe the success of 


Ta all the commen: consetns, of life. the father exhibited the clearest 
jodgmecnt, and never seemed to make a mistake. ‘‘ How is it,” I asked 


one day, “that you never insure any of your numerous buildings ; 
fires are eter wy | ing place among the factories, but you vere 
in not insuring?” He said, “I long ago ascertained that where the 


insurance offices charge 2s. 6d., government lay on 5s. But out of the 

2s. 6d., upon an average of numerous cases of many years, the offices 

gain 6d., or one-fifth. The risk is therefore covered for 2s., whereas the 

insurer pays 7s. Gd. Having ascertained these facts, I. said to my 

partners, instead of paying 7s. 6d. for what is really worth but 2s., let 

at become out Ofna which we should pay for insurance, and 
“ 


ba 


in fact become our own insurance company. 
Peony style pe pe i tame tages rms ee Me pT 
t fire, prietors daily inspect the premises to see that all is 
safe. In fact, in thi vs os hal seth Ser caaeididen'feoen fire 
that our insurance increased to a great amount.” 
~ Similar proofs of his remarkable ity occurred every day. But it 
ee ee ae ee his loss, but 
was friendly, hospitable, kind, and ever ready to serve those 
who needed his services. ; 
He was sometimes blamed for not living in a more expensive style, pro- 
onate to his great income. But he lived in moderate splendour, not 
the sake of saving money, but because grandeur was troublesome and 
uncongenial to his nature; and, moreover, because he often said that if 
he accustomed his children to a superfluous display of wealth, they would 
pre nto eg comfortable competence that he should leave them a sad state 
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‘I wish them,” he said, “to live so with me, as they may live without 
me, and thus to be happy by not feeling any deprivation of present en- 


What good sense is manifest in this sentiment! What a fine example 
for those who have large incomes and also many children ! 

One more anecdote of old Sir Robert, and I have done. Methinks I 
hear the reader say, “ What a succession of gossiping tales is this memoir 
eee ai I ind by tellin sh 

ilty ; yet I must i m lling one more short 
sto Peni T healoed my old Peae Pecelf Pell with much glee. 

“When I was a lad,” he said, “two of my brothers and I were invited 
to visit a friend in London. Having but little money, we determined to 
be fiom Lancashire. A bundle or carpet-bag “sai the baggage 
of all the . We to it in turns, but being rather heavy, 
it soon Bowen more at bearer than he “acento 

“When we came to the first town, my brother’s pride revolted against 
being seen by a number of persons — a bag on the shoulder. I 
instantly proposed that I should carry the through the towns, and 
they alternately through the country. To this they gladly agreed, and 
asi knew that the distance through all the towns could not be five miles, 
while each of them had 100 miles of toil, I was content that they should 
save their dignity (such as it was), and that I should save my labour.” 

Farewell, old friend! you lived a happy life through fourscore years, 
succeeding in all your pursuits, and meriting all your success. It will 
be long ere we look on your like again. 


CuarpTer X. 


Sir Robert Peel comes into Possession of a vast Property—Rebuilds Drayton 
Manor nog ow ag led the Old Mansion—House-Warming—Reasons for 
considering Drayton or-House a Mistake. 


Tue second Sir Robert Peel came into possession of immense revenues 

on the death of his father, and his first step was to pull down the house 
which his father had partly built, and to erect a more stately mansion. 
- That old manor-house afforded many historical recollections. It was 
originally built by the first Devereux, Earl of Essex, who married Lettice 
Knowles, the first cousin of Queen Elizabeth, and the most beautiful 
woman of her ‘day, rivalling the attractions of her aunt, Anne Boleyn. 
Lord Essex sold Drayton Manor to Lord Leicester, the favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth ; and upon the death of the former lord in Ireland, the latter 
married the beautiful widow, and settled the domain upon her. Here 
Queen Elizabeth often visited her favourite and her beautiful cousin. In afew 
years, Lord Leicester finished his remarkable career, and Lettice Knowles, 
taking to herself a third husband in the person of Sir Walter Blount, 
seated up the son whom she bore to Lord Essex at Drayton Manor. 
This was the unfortunate nobleman who, trusting too much to the par- 
tiality of his queen and cousin, brought his head and that of his father- 
in-law to the block. 

He, however, left a son, and Lettice Knowles, now a third time a 
widow, reared up this, her grandson, at Drayton Manor. 

This third Earl of Essex, being offi with James I. for robbi 
him of his betrothed wife, joined the party in ition to the court, 
willingly availed himself of the offer made by the parliament to lead their 
armies against the sovereign. From Drayton Manor he is supposed to 


I 





on rr 


<r RON. somata as 


: 

i 
. 
: 
; 

i 
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have to command at ill, and to that house he constantly re- 
ponies aR the civil war. died childless, and the title became ex- 
tinct. But Lettice Knowles still lived on, and exercised itality in the 


great hall at Dra till extreme old age—not dying before the time 
When a ln Peel purchased th ty he pulled do 

e i e estate, he wn 
the old house, | the venerated hal], in front of which he built a 
square brick house of little architectural beauty, but very comfortable and 
commodious. His son Bidiekome « all to the » and, 
effacing every memorial tice Knowles, erected a splendid palace on 
the spot in the style which prevailed in her young ion 

This mansion, the most perfect of ‘its kind, exhibits to all admiring 
eyes what wealth can effect when guided by the highest and most exqui- 
site taste, but what wealth alone should never attempt. 

When the new house was finished, and the furniture nearly completed, 
Sir Robert invited all his near relations to spend a week with him by way 
of house-warming. There was assembled on that occasion Lord and Lady 
es Sir J and Lady Fuller, the Dowager Lady Floyd, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Edmund Peel, Mr. and Mrs. John Peel, General Yates, the Dean 
of York and Mrs. Cockburn, Miss Fuller, Miss Peel, Mr. Edmund Peel 
the younger, Mr. Robert ee and some — of os ne ane 

e ta tw r, amid splendi itality ; 
and on eeibtde are Sunday, “Sir Robert sompeck’ sia veh os 
chose should & ith him and his wife to Drayton Church and receive the 
sacrament. Nearly all went. 

This was a beautiful sight—to see so many attached friends, brothers 
and sisters, parents and children, kneeling round the holy table of com- 
munion, and petitioning with one heart and voice to share the benefits of 
Christ's passion. 

So—and so well—ended the festivity of Drayton house-warming. 

That house is certainly the finest specimen of taste and talents that I 
ever beheld or can imagine; but still i am, I hope, not impertinent in call- 
ing it.a mistake. When Smirke was building it, he showed me his draw- 
ings and his plans. I said to him, “ You are ruining Sir Robert's grand- 
son—no estate can long bear the expense of so immense a fabric.” Smirke 
said, “ That Sir Robert had ample funds, and that he desired to have so 
we building. It is my duty only to carry out his wishes.” 

let.us consider the matter maturely. 

I have often seen the rent-roll of the first baronet, and his stock-book, 
but I forget the ae particulars. I fancy that he died worth 60,000/. 
a year. But he left more than 20,000/. a year to his younger children. 

Suppose, then, that the last Sir Robert had 40,000/.a year. He, also, 
or nig? appeared by his published will, left 20,000/. a year away from 


Suppose, again, that there were some savings and accumulations, and 
that _ ayy vg te: hig a year. If he marries, as he most 
probably will, and has a family, he must again give, , 10,0007. 
a year among his younger children, and eh Odin the in- 
heritance. The reader will understand that I give these figures merely 
to illustrate my argument, but without knowing anything of the facts. 
I merely mean to show that there is almost a Cpe a every family 
estate to decrease, unless you throw the younger children on the parish, 
or unless some tradesman or miser gets into possession. 
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Look at Blenheim, Castle Howard, Stowe, Chatsworth, and a hundred 
other large mansions. Their owners cannot keep up the state of their 
grandsires. The very window-tax is a burden to them. 

The first Sir Robert said, “ I have built a house in which a man’ma 
have twenty - to.dine and sleep on ager “sa likes, 5 in Me 
he may e largest:income possible. C e and Burgun 
may be veilid ‘elidhesd denis salealbinitld: Wigan tlsoos. But this ; 
also, a house where a man of moderate ‘means, if such should be 
among my descendants, may find himself extremely comfortable, and not 
overburdened with servants and taxes.” 

Some future Sir Robert Peel may think, perhaps, that the founder of 
his baronetage had more worldly wisdom some of his successors. 
Be that as it may, the present edifice is, at-this moment, perfect in every 
way—full of the choicest specimens of art, and most worthy to attract 
the eyes of every passer-by. Here, however, let me again presume to 
comfort the tenants of more lowly habitations, by assuring them that the 
owner of a show-house is not an object of unmixed envy. If he shuts his 
house against the public, and refuses access to strangers, he is called a 
churlish Nabal, an opposer of the progress of public taste, a selfish tyrant, 
and every other opprobrious denomination. If, on the other hand, he 
— his doors to all passers-by, as he probably will do—for the pleasure 
of possessing fine things is principally in showing them ; no lady would 
covet a diamond necklace if she were obliged to keep it always in a box 
— if, then, the possessor of Drayton Manor-House admit the many eager | 
sight-seers, he will find hi ‘and family driven about from room to 
room and never enjoying peace. His house will be like Ben Lomond— 
delightful to the traveller, enchanting to the tourist, but no eligible place 
of constant residence. 

Thus let every poor and envious mortal know that there are drawbacks 
to all human enjoyments. There is something bad in every good—~and 
something good in every evil. 

Give us, kind Providence, this day our daily bread. All else beneath 
the sun is vanity and deceit. 

The room at Drayton Manor which the crowd will most desire to see is 
the new gallery, in which are portraits (large as life) of the most cele- 
brated contemporaries of the late Premier, particularly of those distin- 
guished persons who were members of his administration. These are all 
men ‘advanced in life, :and a few years will make this collection a me- 
morial only of excellence past away. , 

The dead body of the founder was laid in useless state, on the day of 
the funeral, at the door of this gallery. It seemed to say to those within 
—“ I have escaped from among you, but as I led you in the busy scenes 
of life, I lead you now in tranquil hope to Heaven.” 


Cuarter XI. 


Peel becomes the Meceenas of the Age—Uncommunicative in Society—His Letter 
= the Dean of York in reference to the “New System of Geology,” by the 
ter. 


Sm Rosert, having finished both his town and country-house, now 
became the Mecznus of the age, in addition to his other high titles. He 
was the friend and —— of all men of learning and talents ; wwhoever 
distinguished himself in any art or science was a welcome guest at his 
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table. Scott, Rogers, Campbell, Lawrence, Chantry, and many others 
known to fame, were proud to be received by him, and he was always 
most proud to receive them. 

He was sometimes accused of being goa oe rec ell 

; but this generally proceeded from his mind being so much occu- 
vied with important objects, that the common topics of conversation ex- 
cited no interest, and could not draw him from himself. On returning 
once from Norfolk, he stopped to dine with his brother, Colonel Peel, at 
Newmarket. The conversation, as may be imagined, about weights and 
riders, and honest and dishonest jockeys, did not much interest the right 
honourable visitor. But, by way of introducing a discussion in which he 
might take a part, he remarked to a gentleman opposite, “ That the con- 
tests then g in Spain and Portugal would much affect the interests 
of all Europe.” One of the company called out, ‘Sir Robert, I will bet 
you a pony—the two fillies against the two horses.” The baronet had 
no pony to stake, and did not clearly understand what fillies were meant. 
He, therefore, declined the bet, and declined, also, all attempts at further 
conversation. 

This was certainly rather an extreme case ; but something similar hap- 
pened in every company. Sir Robert, as a minister, could not communi- 
cate his thoughts on matters of public interest, and conversation on other 
subjects was seldom interesting to him or his 

ir Robert, however, employed whatever leisure he could command to 
investigate the discoveries of this all-discovering age. He eorresponded 
readily upon all topics of scientific research, Sat aieliod his powerful 
mind, with, all the ardour of youth, to enable him to understand the most 
difficult problems, or the most abstruse subjects. 

The reader will, I trust, forgive me for laying before him a letter 
which I lately received from Sir Robert a few han after I had sent him 
a little publication on a question of geology. The letter is far, very far, 
from being complimentary to me, and I may, therefore, hope to be more 
easily excused, if I introduce it, merely in proof of the readiness with 
which Sir Robert wrote on every subject submitted to his notice : 


“ My pear Dean,—I have no wish to enter into a controvers 
—_ subjects to which I have not given that mature consideration which 
e can qualify a man to — very positive opinions. I have been 
content to adopt generally the conclusions to which the most eminent men 
of,all countries have gradually arrived, after unremitting inquiry and 
rofound reflection ; first, from Stosones to their authority; and, secondly, 
the belief that those conclusions are more in harmony with admitted 
facts, and the logical inferences from those facts, than any other. 

“ You ask me, as an act of friendship, to read your ‘ New System of 
Geology,’ and particularly the last two pages of it, and to send or to pro- 
cure for you some rational answer to those two pages. 

“ T have read your publication, and, in complying with your further 
wish that I should send you some answer to your arguments, must assure 
you that I am speaking for myself alone, prompted much less by zeal in 
the cause than by unwillingness to withhold a reply, which would be in 


your estimation an act of friendship. 


“ I must leave it to the professors of the gcience whom you have ad- 
dressed collectively through the medium of Professor Sedgwick, to deter- 
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mine for themselves, whether they, or any of them, will accept your 


acy 

“‘ Adverting, then, especially to the two last pages of your publication, 
which profess to contain the summary of your arguments, I must own to 
you that you have failed altogether to make any impression on my mind 
in favour of your conclusions. 

“ T find in the two pages a great many assumptions briefly and em- 
phatically conveyed in the phrases, ‘ must have been,’ and ‘ must be,’ 
and, with the exception of the first, ‘ that stones containing the fossil re- 
mains of sea-fish must once have been at the bottom of the ocean,’ there 
is not one that may not be denied or contested as being completely gra- 
tuitous, You assert, for instance, ‘ that land plants, and animals, and 
birds mixed with the fish, must have been brought by currents of water 
into the sea, and, if they floated into the sea, they would also float upon 

sea.’ 

“ I not only find no proof of either of these assumptions, but I deny 
the supposed necessity in each case. In the first place, the land plants 
and animals might have been deposited on the land, upon the surface, or 
in the strata in which they are found; and that land might have been 
submerged, either by the gradual depression of the Jand, or the rising of 
the sea above its accustomed level. In the second place, it does not fol- 
low that the remains of animal or vegetable life, or inorganic matter 
brought into the sea, floated into it by currents of water, would necessarily 


float upon the sea. 
Cetera fluminis 
Ritu feruntur nunc medio alveo 
Cum pace delabentes Etruscum 
In mare, nunc lapides adesos 
Stirpisque raptus et pecus et domus 
‘ Volventis una, non sine montium 
Clamore vicinwque silvz 
Cum fera diluvies quietos 
Irritat amnes. 


“ The lapides stirpis raptus, pecus, domi, that floated into the sea by 
the violence of the current, would certainly not float upon the sea, after 
their escape from that influence which had for a time counteracted the force 
of gravity—nay, the river cum pace delabens in medio alveo, the Ganges, 
or the Mississippi, will daily bring, in the quietest time, millions of tons of 
suspended matter which, sinking after their discharge into the ocean, will 
form bars at the mouth of rivers, or form the bed of the sea for many a 
square mile beyond the mouth. 

“‘ You say again, that, at the time of the deluge, ‘ volcanic eruptions 
must have enna up stones above the surface of the water,’ which stones, 
in descending, would carry down the floating things delivered by currents 
of water. Surely these volcanic eruptions, at the time of the deluge, are 
gratuitous assumptions. 

‘* What is the authority for them ? The breaking up of the fountains of 
the deep does not necessarily imply that those were volcanic eruptions. 

“ I confess‘to you I have read nothing more wild in the dreams of 
geology than your land animals of all sizes, from a megatherium to a 
mouse, floated into the sea by currents of water, floating upon the sea 
afterwards as a matter of course, until they were severally knocked on the 
head by a stone discharged from a submarine volcano, and sunk to the 
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bottom in friendly connexion with the stone, by the force of gravity. If 
this be true, I will presume to offer no opposite theory, but content my- 
self with exclaiming with Ephraim Jenkinson, in the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
© The-world is in its dotage, and yet the cosmogony, or creation of the 
world, has puzzled philosophers of all ages. What a medley of opinions 
have they not broached upon the creation of the world? Sanchoniathon, 
Manetho, Berosus, and Ocellus: Lucanus, havevall attempted it in vain.’ 

ee ions on your part, I 
think your theory y insufficient to account for the phenomena that 
are observed in every part of the globe, being the slow product, some of 
chemical, others of mechanical agencies. Take a coal-field, for example, 
presenting fifty or sixty different strata of coal, extending horizontally, or 
at an angle of inclination, over a widely extended region —with evi- 
dent i ions of a vegetable origin for each—these strata separated 
from each other by strata of a totally different character—each like the 
coal of an almost unvarying thickness, and each distinguished from the 
other by some peculiarity in its structure or the organic remains imbedded 
in it. 

“ T cannot reconcile such facts as these, or a thousand others of the same 
kind, with the conclusion to which you have arrived, ‘ That there has 
only been one great convulsion which altered the condition of the world, 
a left it as it is.’ 

* Believe me, my dear Dean, 
“ Very affectionately yours, 
* RoBerT PEEL.” 


When I had made my comments upon this long and obliging letter, 
Sir Robert informed me that he had not time to:write more on the sub- 
ject, but that we would discuss it when we met. 

Alas! alas! we never met again! 


Cuapter XII, 
The Funeral—Private Character of Peel. 


Tue funeral was very splendid. Oh, idle vanity, how opposed to sober 
reason! Can anything be more irrational than to decorate a cold and 
senseless body with velvet and gold, and to carry it with mocking plumes 
to the damp and mouldering tomb. Absurd as it is, the custom is so 
universal of paying unnecessary honours to the dead, that we must trace 
its origin in the deep recesses of the human heart. The Nile runs 
sheep a street of splendid tombs; the ancient poets tell of funeral 
games ; our barbarous ancestors, who lived ere history begun, have left 
memorials of themselves in the huge stone coffins which defy the tooth of 
time. The Romans decorated their graves with beautiful sculpture, and, 
when poverty prevented other gifts, they gave their tears to the beloved 
dead. Without the walls of York we discover the Roman burial-ground ; 
and in one poor coffin of stone lately dug up I have seen a bottle contain- 
ing some tran ¢ liquid, which, when shaken, emits phosphoric 
sparks. The phosphor shows its former connexion with the human 
body—it was a bottle of tears. This in some measure explains a ponies 
in the Psalms (lvi. 8), ‘‘ Put thy tears into my bottle,”—that is, or 
my death. It exhibits, also, the most simple and natural mode of show- 
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ing affection for the dead. But, in some mode or other, it appears that 
regret was and is always shown by the living to departed friends, by some 
act which, the more unn , is thought to be the greater proof of 
affection. Thus, the rich.man ivishes his wealth in superfluous display ; 
and even the pauper contrives to make a little feast on the day when his 
beloved child 1s carried to the tomb. In vain we reason against such idle 
ostentation or such ill-spared waste ; the were heart eee the ar- 
guments of philosophy nor the ee of economy. is more & 
creature obidiipules daswof-ration lity; und “ahi Iiuciaté netaew tb live 
to the strong emotions of love and affection, splendid funerals will some- 
times be, though few perhaps so splendid as the funeral of Sir Robert 
Peel. 

It may be expected that, in concluding such a memoir of a decidedly 

man, some account of his private character should be given by one 

who knew him so long and so well. Sir Robert Peel was a pious Chris- 
tian, a firm believer in revealed religion, scrupulously attending public 
worship and encouraging private prayer. He was exemplary in all 
domestic duties, a dutiful son, a kind husband, an indulgent fathers brave, 

utle, placable, honourable, true; and all these in the highest degree. 
Fad he, then, no faults? Nothing in this world is perfect; but the 
faults of Sir R. Peel were the almost necessary consequence of his posi- 
tion in the world. He was cold, unfriendly, proud (no wonder!). He 
was selfish—no, not selfish, as coveting the blessings of others, but he 
seemed doomed to live by himself and for himself. His great talents, his 
extensive learning, his immeuse wealth, his high station, raised him above 
the common race of mortals, He stood like a statue on the top of a lofty 
column, for men to at but not — 

Dido says, that the remembrance of her own sorrows made her assist 
the sorrowful. Sir Robert had no sorrows to remember. His career 
was uninterrupted prosperity. Married to a lovely woman with whom 
he lived in sweet affection—parent of a numerous family, all of whom he 
saw grown up in comfort and respectability —himself enjoying constant 
and unusual health, and every blessing which wealth on Loam could 
gives he seemed separated by fate from the cares and troubles of mor- 

ity. 

Goldsmith, in describing an amiable man, says that 

His pity gave ere charity began. 


The very contrary was the case with Sir Robert Peel. He gave from a 
sense of duty, not from feeling. The head dictated, not the heart. 

Sir Robert built churches, endowed schools, gave money to hospitals, 
joined all public subscriptions. 

Reason and revelation both assure us, that such donations, produced by 
genuine Christian charity, are far more beneficial to society than the mere 
ebullitions of pity; but such donations proceeding from no sympathy, 
they excite no sympathy. They fill no eyes with tears of gratitude, no 
mouth with shouts of praise. Thus stood this great wh eam man. 
alone amidst an astonished crowd, surrounded by many followers but few 
friends—universally admired, but rarely loved. 
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BISHOP TOMLINE AND THE BOILED HARE. 
A PASTORAL INCIDENT. 


NEAR Aa bay-window, in a large, low-roofed, and gloomy apartment, 
crowded arty com and cumbrous furniture, litte wish books and 
papers, and here and there with faded portraits of eminent 
churchmen in their episcopal attire, sat two gentlemen, neither of whom 
seemed much at his ease. . 

The former—from his dress, a prelate—was a stiff, stern-looking 

who spoke with an air of visible dissatisfaction, which in no 
way served to lessen the harsh expression of a countenance never hand- 
some, and which now exhibited many of the deep furrows of advancing 


“SThe other was a gentleman, ruddy, good-looking, and rather jovial in 
appearance ; but, for the nonce, indisputably and inconceivably bothered. 

“There are several points,” said the Ghes speaking slowly, “on 
which explanation would be desirable; but on this, in particular—the 
sermon about the boiled hare.” 

‘* My lord,” said the younger party, looking up in his superior’s face 
with an air of the most good-humoured but ungovernable surprise, “ I 
never heard of such a thing. A boiled hare—boiled! I give your lord- 
ship my word of honour, as a gentleman, that I never met at any table 
with a dish of that description. Never—never !” 

“‘T’'m not talking of dishes,” said the bishop, testily, ‘but of sermons. 
You certainly have preached more than once recommending hunting and 
a boiled hare. I have had several letters to this'effect. Recollect yourself, 
Mr. Yerbury ; recollecty ourself.” 

The party so addressed was a gentleman of the most marvellous 
activity. He was always ready to take any duty; in any direction; for 
any clergyman; in any emergency; at any notice. Distance to him was 
immaterial, The weather he never heeded. Roads were matters he 
at no time took into consideration, as his was invariably a cross-country 
course. Mercurial and active, Sunday was little of a day of rest to him. 
He was reading or riding from cock-crow to sunset! What varieties of 
psalmody did he not hear! What varieties of somnolency did he not face! 
And himself, happy man, marvellously exempt from fatigue! apparently 
at the close of his day's toils as fresh as when he commenced them. And 
such toils! To four distinct duties he confessed as his ‘ usual allowance.” 
But he has been known, on a pinch, to compass five: and there is a tra- 
dition extant touching one memorable twenty-first of June—it was, to be 
sure, the longest day in the year—when he undertook and accomplished 
six. ‘“ But that,”’ he was accustomed to observe, ‘was an extraordinarily 
pressing occasion ; then,” he ‘‘ must premise,” he “strained a point !”” 

How he fulfilled these manifold engagements puzzled every brain but 
his own. And yet no one ever charged him with indecent haste in read- 
ing the service, or with unusual and improper brevity in his sermon. The 
former his hearers allowed to be unaffected, distinct, and dignified; the 
latter pithy, intelligible, and full of matter. The rock that wrecked 
him was his “cross-country course.” The farmers could not be brought 
to fancy the speed and wind of his black mare, or to tolerate the short 
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cuts he made to save her. Another short-coming was his. He was 
singularly obtuse touching the law of trespass. He would ride, without 
remorse, at right angles across a potato field; and dash through a little 
wheat-close with the most obdurate indifference. The tenant-farmers 
grew savage, and complained tothe bishop. The prelate promptly seized 
an opportunity to call upon Mr. api 4 for an explanation. His lord- 
ship observed, that, “putting aside higher considerations, those relatin 
to the calm, and deliberate, and palatial discharge of the duties of the 
day, it was neither a seemly nor a satisfactory spectacle to see a clergy- 
man racing from church to church; one instant in the pulpit, the next 
in the saddle. I cannot,” added the bishop, “be a consenting party to 
such an arrangement; it must be discontinued, and forthwith.” 

Mr. Yerbury replied, in a calm and sorrowful tone, 

“ My enemies, my lord, malign me. I preach slow, if I gallop fast.” 

“ Pray understand me,” interposed the bishop. ‘“ No complaint—the 
boiled hare excepted—has been urged relative to your doctrine, or to the 
mode in which the duty is done.” 

“ That, my lord, is consolatory.” 

“ But,” resumed the bishop, in a pondering tone, “I do not see how 
the space can be got over, much more how the duty can be deliberately 
and efficiently performed. North, east, and west, do your engagements 
lead you. ‘Thus, nine miles are to be ridden in one direction; five in 
another; eleven in another; and seven in another; and this in all 
weathers, and subject to all contingencies. It cannot possibly be done— 
I repeat, it cannot possibly be done.” 

“ Ah, my lord!” returned Mr. Yerbury, in a most diverting tone, a 
tone in which compassion for his lordship’s ignorance, wounded feelin 
for the slight passed upon his steed, and amazement that the inquiry ha 
taken this turn, were drolly blended, “ Ah, my lord! you do not know 
THE BLACK MARE!” 

The bishop, a stiff, erect, decorous-looking old gentleman — the 
muscles of whose mouth seemed rigid from age and study, and who had 
apparently long since ceased to smile—turned black in the face from his 
earnest but abortive attempt to preserve his gravity. Twice did he turn 
to address Mr. Yerbury ; and twice did his habitea! seriousness fail him. 

At length, looking purposely away from that reverend equestrian, as if 
not daring to trust himself with another glance at his laughter-moving 
countenance, the bishop murmured, in a very muffled tone, 

“ You shall hear from me, sir, in a day or two on this matter. A 
letter shall convey to you my final decision. You shall hear from me.” 

Mr. Yerbury bowed low, and made a step or two towards the door, 
apparently with the intention of withdrawing; then suddenly reversing 
his course, he advanced towards the bishop, with the remark, 

“ My lord—I mean it very Sesinatielln ives let us have the round 
out. Pens and ink never agreed with me. Writing letters tries my 
eyes—always did from a boy; and reading them bothers. my brains 
bitterly. With your lordship’s good leave we'll conclude the matter 


now. Having been out at the burst, I should like to keep my seat to 

the finish.” 

Again his lordship averted his face, and busied himself among his 
rs. There was a convulsive kind of motion among the muscles of 
back. Grief the bishop, certainly, was not indulging, though he | 
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more than once assiduously wiped his eyes. After a pause, the speaker, 
carefully looking away from—not at—Mr. Yerbury, said, 

“ Have you, sir, a sermon—unfortunately I have mislaid all the docu- 
ments ing to it—have you, sir, a sermon on a verse in Proverbs 
which you are in the constant habit of preaching—a sermon in which 
the word hunting occurs with singular ? 

«A , my lord,” replied the other, briskly ; “an acknowledged 
and admitted beauty all over the country.” 

“Do seehaailin the text ?” 

os slothful man roasteth not that which he took in hunting.’” 

“ That's the sermon,” said the bishop—“the offensive, objectionable, 
and oft-repeated sermon. I now express my wish to see it in manu- 
script.” 

My lord !” cried the agonised Mr. Yerbury, “that sermon has been 
preached at W—st—ne, by an eminent dignitary of our church, to the 
_— content of an admiring congregation, and to the special delight of 

e squire, his brother. Objectionable, my lord! It’s an unmistakable 
sermon, and fit for the ears of the most refined lady in the land.” 

“TJ shall be better able to support or negative that remark after a 
dispassionate perusal ?” said Dr. Tomline, coolly. 

“ And that they call the boiled hare, do they ?” ejaculated the younger 

er, with a face expressive of the most velibinent indignation. 

«Tt must be laid before me, and at once,” returned the bishop, firmly. 
“The probability is I shall retain it; at any rate it must be preached no 
more !” 

“My lord! My lord!” said Mr. Yerbury, with a piteous and depre- 

“ A positive promise to that effect is indispensable,” said the prelate. 

“Well, my lord, I submit,” said the other, mournfully. ‘‘The dis- 
course in question has done its duty. It could hardly hold together. I 
could have preached it blindfold. Now, its day is over.” 

* And our conversation,” said the bishop, with a courteous, but decisive 

not to be evaded or misund > 

Not so terminated Mr. Yerbury’s regrets. They were lively, and 
long continued. “ Bishops are awful beings,” was his remark; “give 
’em a wide berth while you can. “T'was but last week that young Bam- 
bury, finding himself at ——, went to the palace to pay his respects to 
his diocesan. ‘What may be your business, sir?’ said the bishop, 
sharply.—‘ I only called, my lord, as a matter of ceremony, and to ask 
after your lordship’s health, in person.’-—‘Oh! how many duties have 
you in your church on a Sunday ?’—‘ One, my lord.’ ‘Then go home, 
and for the future do ¢wo.’ Imagine that young man’s surprise and 
feelings at such an issue to his interview! And imagine mine, when 
called upon to surrender my pet sermon—my unexceptionable and trea- 
sured companion for twenty years—to hear it abused, and called to my 
very face ‘The Boiled Hare!’” A sobriquet which Mr. Yerbury 
retained to his dying hour. 
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THE RUSSIANS IN WALLACHIA. 


Tue diplomatic war which has been raging for some time between the 
itical forces of the Sultan and the Czar in the Danubian Principalities 
assumed of late a different aspect from that which it had previously 
borne, in consequence of a hot engagement, in which the belligerent re- 
presentatives met in deadly strife. The town of Bucharest was the field 
of battle; the honours of the day were fairly won by the sovereign of 
the country, and its soi-disant protector suffered a signal defeat. The 
tie and clever defence made by the Ottoman commissioner against 
the formidable attacks which the Russian agents have for several months 
been concentrating on him alone, has at last completely foiled their subtle 
strategy. The campaign has closed with the satisfaction of merited suc- 
cess on one side, and the confusion of unexpected discomfiture on the 
other; for it is a mew feature in Moldo-Wallachian affairs that Turke 
should triumph over Russia; and no attempt to rally for a fresh -assault 
can be made until the loss and damage now sustained shall have been 
repaired. A striking proof has thus been furnished of the undeniable 
fact that. Turkey is not a power which can be browbeaten and trampled 
upon with impunity in her own dominions, as is supposed by some 
writers, who have taken a most erroneous view of her actual condition, 
and have formed a palpably incorrect estimate of the relative positions 
and respective strength of the two great rivals in the East. 

The object aimed at on this occasion by Russia was a practical demon- 
stration of the paramount necessity of her continued occupation of the 
Principalities; and the Porte was equally anxious to show how utterl 
superfluous it is that the army of that obnoxious intruder should an 
longer remain in the Ottoman Empire, Fortunately for the latter, the 
Russian cause was not supported by justice. The treaty of Balta-Liman, 
it is true, authorises the stay of the foreign troops, if necessary, for seven 
years, only two of which have as yet elapsed ; but the existing state of 
the Danubian provinces is such as to leave no doubt of the facts that the 
presence of the Russians is not required for any legitimate purpose, and 
that their withdrawal would be productive of no evil consequences, while 
the fiscal burdens imposed on the country for their maintenance are 
becoming intolerable to the inhabitants. The agents of the Czar at 
Bucharest, however, were determined that the army should remain, and 
their only resource in this dilemma was to concoct a revolution, which 
would convince all parties of the danger to which the Principalities would 
be exposed if they were deprived of active protection from abroad. They 
therefore strained every nerve to excite the dissatisfaction which always 
exists more or less in the capital of Wallachia on account of the corrupt 
administration of public affairs, and to induce the usual malcontents to 
make some display of popular feeling against the government which 
mightsanction the use of Russian bayonets. But all their efforts proved 
abortive, and not even the most remote semblance of an insurrection ap- 
peared. They then resolved on offering a dramatic representation of a 
revolutionary scene in default of the reality. Mysterious consultations 
were held among the band of intri both official and officious, 
ostensible and occult ; ominous in - ges of visits took place at the 
Cc 
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me of them were passing the hot season; and 
was arranged for the projected performance. Actors had been 
ily procured at so much a head, and each had learnt his part; clubs 
been instituted to plan the barricades with a degree 
that betrayed the truth; and couriers were seen hurrying 
most the town, and at the hours when 
they were always crowded. Reports arrived from the interior of the pro- 
vinces, which announced an approaching revolt of the peasantry against 
the authorities, and the prognostics of what seemed to be an impending 
— movement on a most extensive scale were daily becoming more 
and more ee aa Yet no preventive measures were adopted by the 
ministry. is was the only part of the comedy which was not well 
played; for the ministers, ef devotedly attached to Russia, and closel 
connected with the plot which they had themselves perhaps devised, 
should have taken their cue with better tact, and shown some degree of 
activity in their preparations for the defence. On the contrary, they 
almost all continued enjoying in the country the cool breezes that descend 
from the Carpathian Mountains. The prince, however, either really 
alarmed, or supposing that he was obliged to lend himself to the game 
which Russia was playing, and to take a share in her stakes, seemed to 
consider the situation of the country as having become critical in the 
extreme, and he suddenly left Bucharest on a tour of pacification in the 
districts. The Russian commissioner also disappeared. Under the pre- 
text of a pleasure excursion in Transylvania, where he passed only a few 
days, he followed the prince, step by step, on his way back, marking the 
effect produced on the population by the presence of the head of the go- 
vernment, and propagating the idea that he is kept in leading-strings by 
Russia. The Tur ish commissioner alone remained at his post. Calm . 
and imperturbable amid the brewing storm, he was apparently uncon- 
scious of what was going on, and indifferent as to the course which 
affairs might take; but an almost imperceptible smile with which he 
listened in silence to all the dark insinuations and portentous hints of im- 
minent political and social convulsions that were addressed to him, proved 
to those who observed him closely that he at least was wide awake. 

One night at a late hour the native executive authorities, who were 
divided between the two classes of accomplices in the scheme, and panic- 
stricken Boyards, rushed to Ahmed Vefyk Effendi, and besought him to 
take upon himself the protection of the peaceable inhabitants of Bucharest, 
and to save the country from the rabid revolutionary enthusiasts who, 
they said, were at that moment on the point of putting their sanguinary 

in execution. The commissioner replied with perfect compo- 
sure, that it was his duty, as the representative of the sovereign of the Prin- 
cipalities, to use his best endeavours in their favour; and that he would 
never shrink from the fulfilment of that duty. He was then requested, 
in the most earnest manner, to give them the necessary instructions for 
the security of the town. 

“Je le ferai avec plaisir, messieurs,” answered the Ottoman agent, who 
is thoroughly master of the French language; “je le ferai, et mes ordres 
sont que vous alliez tous vous coucher a l’instant, car il se fait bien tard.” 

Mais votre Excellence oublie que nous nous trouvons sur un volcan.” 

“ Dormez-y en paix,” rejoined Ahmed Effendi, with an expression of 
good-humoured mockery playing on his features as he wished them a good 
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_ ; and they left him with the conviction that they would never be 
able to make anything of him, as he was evidently not a man to be trifled 
with—more especially as he had an efficient army of Turks at his beck. 

The confederates then gave up their little theatrical amusement, and 
they allowed the curtain to drop before the actors had even appeared on 
the stage. But they did not abandon the hope of a able to find some 
means of proving the necessity of a Russian army of occupation in the 
Danubian Principalities. 

The prince returned, and the Russian commissioner immediately after 
him. The secret conclave conceived the idea of working upon the former 
in such a manner as to induce him to acknowledge the unsettled state of 
the country by some public act; and his ministers, several of whom were 
inwardly opposed to him from a spirit of rivalry, and would gladly have 
seen him commit himself in the hope that he might fall, and thus make 
room for them to step into his place, were better pleased with this project, 
which promised to effect both the purposes of Russia, to whom they were 
attached, and their own schemes of personal aggrandisement. the 
engines were therefore set at work, and the object was attained. A pro- 
clamation was issued, in which the prince declared, that his constant 
desire had been, as it still was, to open his arms to all without exception, 
and successively to call every one to take a part in the service of the state; 
and that he had employed to that effect every means of conciliation, as 
was publicly known, and had given undeniable proofs of the sincerity of 
his intentions, and of the invariable sentiments which animated him. He 
went on to state that he had admitted into the Principality those who had 
been banished in consequence of the events of 1848, supposing, that when 
they should see the still bleeding wounds of their country, they would de- 
plore the hallucinations which had drawn down such evils upon it, and 
that they would consider an irreproachable line of conduct to be their first 
duty. He complained, that notwithstanding all his efforts he perceived, 
with regret, that there were individuals who trifled with public security, 
and who sought to disturb it by all kinds of manceuvres. He added, that 
his paternal solicitude, and the advances he had made towards all of them, 
had been regazded as weakness; and that, instead of endeavouring to 
realise the expectations of the government and to deserve its confidence, 
they did not icsontionia their attempts to plunge the country into new 
convulsions. And he concluded by announcing that, as head of the state 
and as a Wallachian, he could not prolong his indulgence in presence of 
such conduct; and, for the interests of public tranquillity, of which he 
would have to render an account to the Almighty, he would consider it 
his duty in future to adopt energetic measures against all those who might 
venture to disturb the public peace, and trifle with it through their in- 
trigues and machinations, to whatever class they might belong, and with- 
out distinction. 

This document, countersigned by the competent minister, was an official 
confirmation of all that the Russian agents, whether in or out of the 
Wallachian cabinet, desired to verify ; and they thought the victory won 
on the 5th of September, when it was published. But they had under- 
rated the vigour of purpose and unbending resolution which were opposed 
to them, and they had miscalculated the strength which is always Terived 
from the consciousness of having an upright and straightforward line of 
conduct to pursue, which, together with universally acknowledged personal 
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ability, rendered their opponent too much for them. The Ottoman com- 
saiptba lis Toohey tateeteeabeanat ef ptionl delenpennte, iveness 
poem in her treatment of political delinquents, had in- 
stru in several of those who had been banished to return 
to their country; he well knew that none of them had so ill-requited his 
generous in in their behalf as to employ the conceded privilege 
of living at home for the purpose of conspiring against that public tran- 
— which the high authority, whose clemency had been ontended 
to them, was more particularly anxious to preserve, and which they had 
themselves assumed a special engagement to respect ; and he was fully 
aware of the utter falsehood of the current assertions, that an incen 
and insurrection irit was growing among the people in general, for 
he was Sbhronghly ra ra with their pasha and innocuous disposition. 
He could not, Shisateen see with indifference so open and unprovoked an 
insult offered to those who had so lately returned from exile, and so un- 
founded an imputation of rebellious intentions publicly made against them. 
He would not stand by in silence when the cs 0 at large was in- 
sidiously maligned by ambitious intriguers and anti-national partisans, 
and when a degree of plausibility was npr to their calumnious allega- 
tions by conveying them through an official decree. He had said that he 
would not shrink from the fulfilment of his duty, however painful it might 
be to himself; and he now boldly faced it by making a frank declaration 
that the persons, whose intrigues and machinations tended to disturb the 
blic peace, were neither the revolutionary party of 1848, nor any other 
se party among the people of Wallachia, but that they were the agents and 
adherents of Russia, several of whom might be found, he said, in the 
ce’s own cabinet. Hethen demanded that those persons should im- 
mediately be deprived of office in execution of the threat, by which the 
prince had publicly pledged himself not to spare any one, to whatever 
class he might belong, and without distinction; he pointed out which of 
the ministers had rendered themselves amenable to this just retribution 
by their designing machinations; and he insisted that eattefaction should 
be offered to the outraged honour of the pardoned exiles of 1848, and to 
the insulted innocence of the people, by dismissing the real culprits. 
Loud were the deprecations, and long the remonstrances ; desperate were 
the attempts to outflank the enemy, and active the fencing to parry this 
homethrust; but all their efforts were in vain. The determined Turk 
held his ground, unmoved and immovable. He was armed with justice 
a “te a: eery he was fully capable of making the best use of the weapons 
ands. Every argument met with the same answer—the minis- 
ra must be Sedidesed and they were dismissed. The greatest dismay 
spread through the Russian camp at this untoward issue of their elaborate 
mancuvres. The bravest and most trusty champions of their cause had 
fallen. Intrigue succumbed beneath the aie vs force of rectitude, and 
the ascendancy of the wily usurpers of undue influence in the country had 
Sidndovemraled by the rth va and skilful conduct of the delegate of the 
eine — of Wallachia. 
rations of the Sultan’s agent in the Danubian pro- 
ana a Vie ob galley followed there by Turkey, must be strenuously 
SpNAIPUD isle Gide chaos: Intedet-ane: Meriee tthe haan 
regards the predominance of foreign counsels in the administration of 
any part of her empire, if it is expected that the sequel to these events in 
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Wallachia should offer further instances of success in repressing the 
groundless assumptions of Russia; for the game is not equal, and the 
paramount hold which the latter has obtained over the ambitious and 
mercenary Boyards will again throw it into her hands, unless prompt 
and vigorous measures be taken in other quarters for the purpose of 
sanete ing the just and beneficent cause which has triumphed on this 
occasion. The Ottoman authorities have made a step in the right direc- 
tion, and they should be cheered on to re-establish the fair balance of 
influence by overthrowing the unjustifiable preponderance of one power : 
they have x the hitherto firm foundations on which the overwhelm- 
ing superstructure has been raised; but formidable efforts will soon be 
made in the hope of recovering the lost ground, and of retaliating on the 
Turkish commissioner and the native prince, which the unbounded alle- 
giance of the higher classes towards that power will furnish ample means 
of effecting, if they be not frustratedin time. The fallen ministers and 
their friends intrigued actively when the former were still in office,—their 
endeavours will be infinitely more enterprising and violent now, because 
the part imposed on them, as well as on most of the class of Boyards, by 
their attachment to Russia, will henceforth be played with all the addi- 
tional rancour and animosity arising from a thirst for personal revenge 
which their sudden fall cannot fail in exciting. Already, in the formation 
of the new cabinet, has the Russian influence proved that it still exists, 
and, if it was unable to accomplish the appointment of its own adherents, 
it effected, at least, one great object, in the imposing of several persons so 
unpopular in the country, that the utmost dissatisfaction was created by 
their elevation to the ministry, which is a result ardently desired by | 
Russia under all circumstances. It would, however, have been altogether 
impossible to supply the personnel of an unexceptionable administration, 
for the law requires that the members of the council shall be of a certain 
rank, which is not only exceedingly circumscribed, but also notorious for 
the inefficiency of those composing it ; they belong, almost exclusively, 
to one of three classes,—the inapt, the dishonest, or the unpatriotic— 
the latter characteristic being also frequently united with one or both of 
the two others, as most of the Boyards are sold to Russia, and few of 
them possess the requisite qualifications to become candidates for the 
ministerial office ; and all that could be done to diminish the evil was to 
distribute the portefeuilles of. the new cabinet in such a manner as to 
ensure the least possible degree of harm accruing from the unsuitableness 
of the individuals. Some of the Russian partisans even went so far as 
to vaunt the formation of the ministry as being a greater triumph than 
the dismissal of their predecessors was a defeat, and to assert that their 
interests would be as well served now as they had been previously. But 
a remarkable fact most signally refuted that boast, not two days after the 
change : a full pardon was announced to those who had been kept in 
detention at the instigation of Russia ever since the revolution of 1848, 
one of whom, especially, was the object of her peculiar ill-will, on 
account of his having intercepted certain very embarrassing despatches of 
her agents, and having made them known during the political move- 
ment; and the Turkish commissioner has acquired by this act another 
title to the confidence of the country in the salutary spirit of his counsels 
and inspirations. 

If the views of Ahmed Effendi should continue to prevail, there will 
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indeed be a chance for the future prosperity of the Danubian Princi- 
palities. The pernicious army of Russians would then be withdrawn, 
the usurpation of power by their civil agents in the administration of 
public affairs would be checked, and the quarantine establishment, by 
which the Czar commands the whole course of the Danube from the 
boundaries of Hungary to the Black Sea, would be abolished. That 
establishment is the most glaring instance of unwarrantable interference 
in the concerns of another that exists in Europe, and it would serve as 
an advantageous arena for the next struggle between right and might, 
for it is the weakest point of the Russian position; and, if it were once 
boldly attacked, what assumption could be more untenable than the 
employment of a a of police agents round the frontiers of a foreign 
country, under the plea of a sanitary cordon, against the plague which 
no longer exists in any part of the Levant ? What usurpation could be 
less founded on reason and justice than that by which Russia holds the 
key of the communications between two provinces of the Turkish Empire 
and the remainder of the Sultan’s dominions, closing and opening them 
according as her own policy may require, intruding a corps of foreign 
officers in the Principalities, for the purpose of watching the political 
health of their inhabitants, and intercepting their commercial intercourse 
at will, to the great detriment of their material interests? And yet this 
flagrant injustice is tolerated, and scarcely even complained of. If 
astonishment is expressed by a stranger visiting the country, and gaining 
an insight into these nefarious proceedings, he is told that they are 
sanctioned by the Treaty of Adrianople, and all discussion is thus cur- 
tailed; but the existing state of the quarantine establishment is far from 
being consistent with the text of that document, which only concedes to 
Russia the right of co-operation, while an absolute monopoly in the 
direction of this branch of the public service, and a positive deviation of 
its functions and practice from the legitimate purpose for which it was 
instituted, have been actually introduced; while another clause of the 
same treaty, in the fifth article, is expressly contradictory to this assump- 
tion, for it is there distinctly stipulated that Wallachia ‘shall have “une 
administration nationale indépendante.” These are facts which cannot 
escape the observation of those who may undertake the most desultory 
investigation of the circumstances, and there can be but one opinion on 
the subject. Such is the traditional respect for Russia, however, that her 
many illegal acts in the Danubian Principalities ere hardly noticed, 
excepting when statesmen, like Ahmed Effendi, have the frankness and 
the courage to point them out. 

The servile submission of the Moldo-Wallachians to the Court of St. 
Petersburgh must appear somewhat strange, and well-nigh inexplicable, 
until an op a of appreciating it in all its bearings has been 
enjoyed, and several unfounded conclusions are generally formed with 
regard to its cause and origin. Some adopt, undisputed and even unex- 
amined, the views which are so pertinaciously propagated, that the 
Emperor of Russia has an incontestable right of protection over the 
Danubian Principalities, based on treaties, sanctioned by long exercise, 
and recognised by other powers; that right is arrogated, but it rests on 
no legal titles; it has been practically enjoyed only through bold assump- 
tion on some occasions, and stealthy intrusion on others, while it is 
denied, with more or less insistance, by most of the European cabinets. 
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It is also conjectured that palpable advantages are derived by Wallachia 
and Moldavia from their forced connexion with Russia, which cover its 
irregularity, and induce their inhabitants to suffer without complaint 
encroachments that bring material benefits in their train. Such cases 
exist in Europe; and there is an example of this kind in the conduct of 
Great Britain herself towards a state, smaller than these Principalities, it 
is true, but somewhat similarly situated, with the exception of the one 
great fact that there the principle of protection is just, while here it is 
unfounded. The Ionian Islands are protected by England, and their 
respective positions are different from those of the Danubian provinces 
and Russia in this, that the Ionians owe allegiance to no other sovereign 
as the Moldo-Wallachians do to the Sultan, and that the islands were 
formally placed under the protection of Great Britain by the Treaty of 
Paris, whereas the Principalities can derive no legal protection from any 

wer but Turkey ; their respective condition, however, is parallel, in so 
ar as the British influence is unpopular among the Ionians, and it is 
accused by them of grasping a degree of authority which is not conceded 
by that treaty. Yet the admirable roads, splendid pontifications, and 
flourishing schools, besides many beneficial institutions which the English 
have there established, not to mention a growing debt incurred towards 
them without importunity for payment, amply supply a motive for the 
acceptance of that influence, however undue and exaggerated it might 
be. But in Wallachia and Moldavia the contrary is the case with re 
to Russia: she has made no roads, she has even destroyed the fortresses, 
she has founded no schools or other advantageous establishments ; and, 
instead of being a generous and convenient creditor, she extorts vast sums 
for the support of her troops, which also rob and ruin the people with 
whom they are brought into contact. It cannot, therefore, be in favour 
of the profitable nature of the connexion that it is allowed to subsist. 
Others infer that a long continuance of amicable relations and disinterested 
habits of sympathy, and an uninterrupted series of friendly acts and 
reamed 4 tokens of kindly intercourse, have rivetted the bonds and 
cemented the alliance which unite Russia and the Danubian Principalities. 
But how does history speak? The intercourse between them has in all 
ages been prejudicial to the latter. These provinces have not been suffi- 
ciently conspicuous in the course of European events to enable their 
antecedents to become thoroughly understood, excepting by those whose 
attention has been especially directed to the subject ; and a brief retrospect 
may not be considered inopportune for the better appreciation of their 
nag position in the great questions now at issue between Turkey and 

ussia, for the singular circumstances in which Wallachia and Moldavia 
are placed have arisen from a long concatenation of incidents compara- 
tively obscure, and necessarily absorbed in the more engrossing interests 
which have been called up in their train, and the immediate local effects 
of many notorious historical events have naturally been lost sight = 
most — in the greater results which they have ultimately produced. 
It will not, therefore, be irrelevant to the consideration of the actual 
policy of Russia, with regard to the Turkish Empire, cursorily to trace 
the outlines of the political career of this portion of it. 

The Danubian Principalities formed part of the ancient kingdom of 
Dacia, whose inhabitants were of Thracian origin. ‘They were remark- 
able for their warlike and independent character many centuries before 
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on the right bank of the Danube; and the extensive and rich 
tains was completely overrun by the enemies of civilisation. first 
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upon the Danubi supeeand:lahadlidbdedieen 
nturies, after having driven back the ancient Russians 
i . The Tartars appeared at last, and the rem- 
Dacians which still lin in the country took flight, 
hian Mountains, and settled on their n slopes, as 
tributaries of the Hungarian kings. The s from the East com- 
a — evacuation of the provinces, ver, in the eleventh 
tury. their original inhabitants progressively returned to them; 
t so slowly was this change effected, that it was not until the year 124] 
latter were definitively established in Wallachia under their 
u Negru, and in Moldavia under Bogdan Bragosh. But the 
incipalities were not founded as they now exist before the end of the 
irteenth and middle of the fourteenth centuries: at the former period, 
southern part of Dacia, which had then derived the name of Wal- 
lachia from the Sclavonic word wlach, bearing the double signification 
of Italian and shepherd; and at the latter epoch, in the country lying 
between the Carpathians and the river Puretus, now called the Pruth, 
which had received the general designation of Moldavia, from the river 
Moldawa, whose waters traverse it and fall into the Danube near its 
mouth. Although divided into two — states, Wallachia and 
Moldavia still continued undistinguished by the habits, language, and 
religion of their inhabitants, and unsevered by any feeling of estrange- 
ment or of hostility against each other. Being important on account of 
their position, the alliance of both was eagerly sought by the kings of 
Poland and H , in the general league which was projected, as a 
bulwark to protect ere from the dreaded invasion of urks ; but 
when the Principalities were threatened with ee yer by that risin 
power, they received no assistance from their allies, and their in 
weakness and exposed situation offered no means of successful resistance. 
Mirtsha, Prince of Wallachia, after vain attempts to combat Badjazet L, 
therefore acknowledged the sovereignty of the Sultan in the of the 
fourteenth century; and Bogdan, Prince of Moldavia, soon afterwards 
became the voluntary vassal of the Ottoman Porte. In virtue of their 
treaties of surrender, they secured, however, the undisturbed exercise of 
their religion as members of the Eastern Christian Church ;—they stipu- 
lated that no mosques or places of Mussulman worship should be erected 
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they retained for the Moldo-W ians the faculty of electing their 
stintes doy the votes of theie Boyands and hishopo, and. of wiaking alkiahess 
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‘with all foreign powers not the declared enemies of Turkey. These 
ev seek gy ha sem consideration of an annual tribute to 
the of an ‘to sell to the Turkish government, 
when = all the ong ir a ipalities which they could ex- 
| having consum 

a <r ee a PE 


organised nation. They were formed into a regular state in 862, by 
Rurich, Prince of Novogorod. His widow, Olga, brought Christianity 
from Constantinople, which a , and she was canonised 

i i she had taken that name at her 

, i ppeared in Russia later than in any 
European country; and it was not until the end of the ninth cen- 
tury that it spread amongst the le, through the mission of an arch- 
bishop, by the Greek Emperor Basil, and by Ignatius, the Patriarch of 
Constantinople; while it was generally adopted by the Russians only in 
the following century, when their reigning sovereign, Vladimir, was con- 
verted by his wife, who was a sister of the Emperors Constantine and 
Basil of the Lower Empire. The Russians first distinguished themselves 
in the hi of the middle ages by the war waged by Sviatoslaus, the 

of Rurich, against the Greek Emperors of Constantinople, whom he 
to pay him a tribute; and the Danubian provinces then suffered, 
for the second time at their hands, all the horrors of rude warfare, with- 
out deriving any other result from the struggle than that of rapine and 
desolation whenever their country was the field on which it raged. 

The sovereigns of Russia first took the title of grand dukes ; they next 

aimed themselves as kings, cr, in Sclavonian, czars; and finally, in 

the year 1721, Peter the Great assumed the dignity of emperor. Before 

the latter the Russian Church was governed by a patriarch re- 
siding at ; but Peter abolished that ecclesiastical rank, and 

inted a synod of bishops, of which he announced himself to be the 

Fread. This circumstance exercised a powerful influence on the Moldo- 

fs osm whose ve was _ the chief eae for they or 

i t to zar as the protector of their religion, altho 
he a in Siicieses and bigotry blinded the right elgmnent-of 
the Sultan’s Danubian subjects, estranging them from the legitimate 
sovereign, in whose hands their welfare lay; and drawing them towards 
& nei ing potentate of similar creed with themselves, but of widely 
different secular interests. 

Peter the Great radically changed the aspect of internal affairs in 
Russia, and gave her a degree of importance in her foreign relations 
which she had never previously possessed. A people, barbarous and 
unruly, was wrested, as it were, by force and in spite of itself, from its 
rudeness and rapacity ; a country, scarcely inhabited and ill-cultivated, 
was enriched by agriculture and trade; towns were raised and colonies 
planted where there had hitherto been nothing but marshes and forests ; 


ve a and order succeeded to blind ferocity; a 

roger, though administration took the place of a ca vous 
cruel ism ; and reason arose, to a certain degree, on the ruins 

of ancient prejudices. All this was accomplished in Russia by the meri- 
torious exertions of her spirited emperor, Peter the Great. The mere 
wer of his will overcame every obstacle at home; and no reformer ever 
greater difficulties to contend with. Surrounded by powerful foes, 
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the Baltic commanded by Sweden and the Black Sea in the hands of the 
Turks, he understood acts dows ohchviaunlghs haneauidig ‘agai 
: cht 


ion and mili and were governed by one of the most 
Setieasliad expttine of Barope: Chasis XII.; the Turks ranked 
amongst the most formidable nations of the world, and the German 
E , Leopold, had been driven out of his capital, not long previously, 
by their army of 200,000 men; and the Czar w that all his efforts 
to combat them would be fruitless, unless he could succeed in makin 
Russia ew Po building — ~ made — attempt with - mel 
energy , a few on the river Don, and sailing 
down it to attack Azoph, which then bilenged to the Sultan. His first 
campaign failed, but he soon commenced another, and it was successful. 
He thus gained the object of his ambition—the ion of a harbour. 
He fortified it, and ordered the construction of fifty-five ships of war, as 
the nucleus of a future fleet. He next declared war against the warlike 
young King of Sweden. Charles XII. proved to him that he had much 
to do before he could cope with the old monarchies of Europe ;—60,000 
Russians ‘were totally defeated at Narva by 9000 Swedes. 

“‘ They will teach us how to beat them at last,” said Peter; and his pre- 
diction was fulfilled. He took Narva by storm. Favoured by Mazeppa, 
Byron’s hero, who had deserted from the Czar’s army, Charles penetrated 
into the Ukraine, and laid siege to its capital with 20,000 men; Peter rushed 
to the relief of Pultowa, and destroyed the Swedish force. This was one of 
the most important battles in modern history, and its consequences will 
be felt for ages to come, in so far as the destinies of Russia involve those 
of the whole of Europe. Had Peter the Great been routed, or even 
had he fallen victoriously, his subjects would probably have sunk back 
into that state of barbarism, from which they were emerging only 
through his personal efforts. His fortune was not invariable, how- 
ever, for he soon afterwards met with serious reverses on the renewal of the 
war with Turkey, and he could only conclude a treaty of peace by restor- 
ing the town of Azoph. He. afterwards extended the Russian territory 
still further when the peninsula of Crim Tartary was annexed to it, and 
the river Pruth became the boun between his empire and that of 
Turkey, approaching thus the Danubian Principalities which were then 
conterminous with his dominions. He also undertook a Persian campaign, 
after finding a pretext for a quarrel, and he obtained possession of several 
provinces to the south of the Caspian Sea. 

* It is not land I want, but water,” was his frequent exclamation. He 
attained his object both on the shores of the Euxine and on those of the 
Baltic, of which he. made himself almost the sole master by the appro- 
priation of Ingria and Carelia. When he died in 1725, he left to his 
successors an empire containing 280,000 square miles, and formed of 
eighty distinct nations, speaking forty different lan ges; nor was his 
work ill seconded by his descendants, for the area of -has since been 
extended to 340,000 square. miles; and so rapidly has the population 
augmented, that its amount has now 68,000,000, and 
Dupin calculates the annual increase at no less than 1,200,000. Ever 
since the accession of that great. prince, the ambition of the Russian ~ 
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emer er Wallachia looked forward to her ultimate incorporation 
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object tobe obtained By founding the new capital of Russia at 
St. Petersburgh was in course of realisation ee 
tion of Finland and and the only enemy to be feared in 
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ger formidable after the defeat of Charles XII. 
must extend his empire still further towards the 
east; Constantinople and Calcutta arose in his dreams as 
for St. Petersburgh, as the latter had supplanted Moscow, 
ot tal of his ancestors, when they were merely the obscure 
f uncivilised Muscovy. ‘The rising Russian giant was cramped in 
and inland steppes. He must extend his huge arms to- 
to make room in his growing adolescence for the prodi- 
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crumbling to pi visions of almost universal 
domination. iasecnunich tareatechaancers and European 
Suarhenie-te ject of his immediate views. le deluded himself 


into the belief that the Ottoman Empire was emerson 
the inevitable and triumphant advance of his own or his successors’ arms ; 
and the singular document which he left to them as a political will 
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adda etnies bite minions. A century and a half has 
reget en ee 
wo an me grat Russia ne a pa rae 
and ho pata am appreciated were the resources, moral and material, 

Peter again went to war with Turkey. Constantine Brancovano, the 
Prince of agreed to assist him with 30,000 men, and to realise 
his scheme of drawing supplies for hisarmy from that province. This was 
the first open act of alliance which grew out of the attachment of the 

principalities to Russia, — on the <P fs are cheery 
igious persuasi the mi- 
ions of the warlike Sultan Ac duhennaes soon betrayed the em- 
peror, and the latter was ultimately saved in that disastrous campaign of 
the Prath by the address disp ae his wife Catherine in guining the 
Grand Vizir, to whom she decpatebed all the objects of value in the 
Russian oa enabling the rash invaders thus to retreat from the once 
celebrated Jassiorum Municipium, now called Jassy, which the ’ had oc- 
cupied. Brancovano was arrested at Buchaest, with his family 
to Constantinople, and beheaded there, together with his four sons. 
Prince Catitemir of Moldavia, who had openly declared in favour of the 
Czar, escaped into Russia, and thus eluded the vengeance of the Sultan. 
The Porte then determined on placing Greeks of Constantinople at the 
head of the two provincial governments; and, two years her these 
events had taken place, a new era in the history of the Principalities 
commenced by the installation of these skilful Hticians i in the office of 
Hospodar, as the were now called, from the Salavente word “ ‘Ss 
or lord, and by the formal disfranchisement of the Moldo-Wallachians of 
their right to Pom their own princes. 

Here, then, was a direct result suffered by the Principalities in conse- 
quence of their attachment to Russia, and it was a most prejudicial 
result to them; for, from this time forward, they were oppressed and 
degraded in every possible way through the misrule of the Greeks, who 
obtained their posts by bribery, and repaid themselves by extortion. The 
ordinary assessments were arbitrarily raised to an indefinite amount ; 
custom-house duties were levied on the produce of the interior in trans- 
porting it to the market, without following any fixed principle; the 
taxes on live stock were charged ten and fifteen times higher than was 
legally established; forage was collected for the stables of the Hospodar 
and his Greek favourites, and for the service of the posts, in ton te 
which appear quite fabulous ; forced labour was imposed on the peasantry 
to a most vexatious degree, in order to induce them to purchase exem 
tion ; required from the wooded districts, and timber from the 

Fresh aceapen for public use, to oblige the villagers to pay their value in 
money 5 dhieinsse of patents of nobility were sold; privileges granted 
according to a tariff; justice was in the market; the inspection of 
schools, the direction of hospitals, and the charge of beneficent funds, 
became profitable speculations; and, to complete the demoralisation of 
—— the highest bidders <ETe rank in the police militia was con- 

were the malefactors 
whites detcetion was the meet: neveemary. This cieosions aly corrept of- 
ministration on the part of the Greeks was encouraged by Russia, who 
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rests, that they realised the malevolent purposes of 
Rassia, to whom most of them were sold. 
sts, pe, ae a ea St. Peters- 
774, an opportunity of revenging itself on the Otto- 
man Porte for the humiliation of the Treaty of the Pruth. The Russian 
t then ired the right of intervention in the affairs of the 
Principalities. But vn in point of fact, infinitely more limited 
than its subsequent mcde of exercise would lead one to suppose, for it was 
merely stipulated on this subject that “le ministre de la cour impériale 
cone a aura le droit de parler en faveur de ces Prin- 
cipautés, et la Sublime Porte aura égard a ses représentations.” These 
were the feeble and slender foundations on which were afterwards raised 
the formidable re of active protection and armed occupation. 
It appears that Empress Catherine II., who signed that treaty, had 
formed the project of creating an independent kingdom for Constantine, 
the second of her ns, or for her favourite, Potemkin, which should 
consist of Wallachia, Moldavia, and Bessarabia; but the annexation of 
the latter province to the Russian Empire, which soon took place, gave 
another turn to the traditional ambition of the Czars. 

The revolt of Pasvand Ogler, Pacha of Widin, who ravaged Little. 
Wallachia, drew forth that violent retributive reaction on the part of the 
Sultan which drove Prince Soutzo and most of his Boyards to take 
refuge in Transylvania; and Russia then interposed. The result was 
the publication of the Hatti Sherif of 1802, negotiated at Constantinople 
by the Russian minister. That document, after recapitulating the pre- 
vious stipulations with re to the Danubian Principalities, establishes 
the right of the Court of St. Petersburgh “de surveiller l’intégrité des 
rivilége garantis.” This was another step in the career of Russian 
Senenney on the banks of the Danube, and she now appeared categori- 

y as a guaranteeing power, and not as the protector which in her con- 
duct she assumed to be. . 

The peace that ensued between the two great empires did not last 
long, for the continual and unjustifiable interference of Russia in the 
affairs of the Principalities called forth from the Porte the spirited mea- 
sure of closing the Bosphorus to her ships. An army advanced to 
demand satisfaction, and the Moldo-Wallachian territory again becanie 
the seat of war, Russia thus exposing its population to incalculable loss 
and injury for the purpose of supporting her right to take their part, for- 
sooth, against their lawful soverei The latter refused to treat, and 

ined on accepting the appeal to arms. General Michelson crossed 
the Niester, took Bender and Chotzim, and entered the capital of Mol- 
davia. . He next marched on that of Wallachia, and routed the Ottoman 
force under Mustapha Bairactar. The inhabitants of Bucharest, deluded 
by the fair promises of their soi-disant protectors, rose against the Turks, 
and, joining -Michelson’s advanced guard, drove them from the town. 
The ians-thus obtained possession of the Principalities. Another 
army was raised by the Sultan at Adrianople, and he attempted to 
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recover his lost provinces. He failed, however, and they were occupied 
by the Russians until the year 1810, when the hostile troops were 
increased to 35,000 men. The war then became more serious than ever. 


world. 
' armies-soon met again, however, on the field of battle, and the Osman 
were obliged to retreat; 20,000 of their soldiers were killed, and Rus- 
tchuk was at last taken. The Sultan sent a fleet to attack the Crimea, 


E: 


the Ottoman throne, and he speedily retrieved the losses sustained by his 
more feeble predecessors, Selim and Mustapha. He levied a Laie, 

which he placed under the command of the renowned Achmet Aga, and 

he sent it to attack the equally celebrated Kutusoff, at Rustchuk. The 

latter, being unable to save the town, transported the inhabitants to the 

left bank of the Danube, and set fire to the place. The Turks entered 

it, and extinguished the flames. They followed the Russians across the 

river; but Kutusoff, by an able manceuvre, despatched a division of his 

army to turn their and attack the camp which they had left on the 

right bank. Being thus cut off from his reserve, Achmet Aga was 

obliged to capitulate, and the Russians were glad to make peace, as their 

own country was then invaded by the French, Napoleon Bonaparte’s 

desire to obliterate the recollection of his defeats in Spain by victories in 
another quarter having Jed his army across the Niemen. The Treaty of 
Bucharest was concluded, and the empire of the Czars was extended by 
the acquisition of all the territory lying between the rivers Niester and 
Pruth which had hitherto formed part of the Danubian provinces. 

Moldavia Proper and Wallachia were then evacuated by their dangerous 
friends, after a disastrous military occupation of seven years, which was 
the only effect produced on the Principalities by the officious alliance and 
protection of Russia on this occasion. The traces of the calamities 
caused by the war were visible long after hostilities had ceased. Pesti- 
lence and famine were at the peasant’s door ; fear and uneasiness invaded 
the palace. The Turks became an object of dread, on account of the bad 
faith which had been displayed towards them, and the Boyards expected 
daily to see their treachery punished. The fortresses were dismantled, 
and the villagers were obliged to work gratuitously to repair them; and 
for several years the material prosperity of the provinces was re 

while the sufferings of their inhabitants were enhanced by a casual mor- 
talit Lenens the live-stock, which formed the principal source of their 
wealth. 

The Treaty of Bucharest repeats the expression of the Hatti Sherif, and 
confirms “les priviléges garantis aux Principautés du Danube par la cour 
de Russie.” Other diplomatic stipulations place. the relations between 
Russia and the Danubian Principalities on the same footing, and none 
exists of any kind which gives the former the right of protection. Facts, 
also, as well as documents, prove that the assumption of that right on the 
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between a sovereign and his subjects can never be a matter for congratu- 
lation; and it cannot, therefore, be called robbing Peter to pay Paul—it 
is robbing both Peter and Paul to pay-another who is no friend to either, 
and in a species of coin which enjoys the most favoured currency with 
that other, as there is nothing more agreeable to Russia than a little 
meddling and mischief-making in a neighbour’s dominions. A remarkable 
illustration of her taste in this respect is afforded by the next historical 
phasis of any importance in the existence of the Danubian Principalities, 
which took place about’ nine years after the conclusion of the Treaty of 


ucharest. 
the Greek revolution broke out in 1821, the Wallachians, 


i by Russia, again revolted against their sovereign, in 
Sehanestilagithia-talalesdence:dhaiek' they hed-erd on 
i to their submission to the Porte. Their attempt resulted in total 

incipally the inefficiency of their most prominent leader, 
Ypsilanti, who was the son of one of the Greek Hospo- 
> held, at the time of the insurrection, the rank of brigadier- 
army. His jealousy and distrust of a native par- 

simultaneously took up arms in the cause of his country, and 
soon attained if not superior authority in the insurrection, was 
instrumental in ing the exertions of chiefs, for, had they 
in unison, they oe obtained some concessions at least from 

; the perceived that no accord existed between 
she found no difficulty in suppressing the rebellion, and in re- 

on the terms which appeared to her most favourable to 
Wallachia. The native leader was an officer of Pandours, 
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3 as soon ashe heard psilanti’s advance, he went with 
sEout fity- Alleniens to Little Wallachia, where he in a 
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Principality, and made amicable overtures 
replied that he would not allow the new Hos- 
te cross the Danube until pen tent pel ne 
y and confusion ensued; the timid Boyards fled to Austria and 
Russia; trade and agriculture were abandoned; and malefactors took ad- 
a atte Ip eingror ner ean aaron Fae tar ia 
Russia had thus attained the main object ofher policy. Ypsilanti, mean- 
a hed the capital of Wallachia with a band of followers, be- 
iefly to the Greek conspiracy, known —— 
Hetairia, and he took up his position at Colintina, 
of the Ghika family, within a mile of the town. The two chi 
a aa cetiesenedodl y understanding with regard to the future 
revolution. They were guided by different motives, and, 
sidenah dep had the same immediate aim in view, there were many 
sister allen thay could not agree; Vladimiresco was only desirous of 
improving the corrupt system of government which had oppressed the 
Principality, “the shominsble rule of the Greeks; ‘Ypalant it had lain 
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in fact, employed by Russia ‘for the e of precipitating 
Moldo- Wallachia into serious difficulties; o Wal was by no means 
hostile to Turkey, provided the fate of his country were ameliorated under 
her; the Greek was a member of that secret society, whose purpose was 
the overthrow of the Ottoman power in Europe, an ‘he was the agent of 
Russia, who was straining every nerve to embarrass the administration ~ 
the Sultan in any part of his empire where he could succeed in doin 

rf ire two leaders was, therefore, a natural result o the 
conflicting nature of their respective missions and interests. Vladimiresco 
withdrew to the convent of Kotrotcheni, and Y ti fell back on Tirgo- 
vist, the ancient capital of Wallachia. Russia, following her usual system 


of conduct in such circumstances, disavowed the operations 8s of her gener 
after having encouraged him to embark i ve the a , and Turkey 
prepared to put down the insurrection. 80,000. men was 


sent across the Danube under the roe 9 of Ki Kiaia Bey, Governor of 
Silistria. Vladimiresco retired from Kotrotcheni towards the small town 
of Pitesti. Ypsilanti, seeing this movement, suspected that the Walla- 
chian leader had submitted to the Turks, and that he was endeayourin 
to cut off the retreat of the Greeks by intercepting them in the rear wi 
the view of assisting the Ottoman force; he, therefore, had him seized 
at Golesti, on his way to Pitesti, and he ordered that he should imme- 
diately be conveyed to Tirgovist. A semblance of a trial took place there; 
the patriot was condemned without defence or evidence against him, and 
he was put to death by his rival. Some of his troops joined the Hetairists, 
and the remainder were disbanded. The rebels were soon threatened 
with an overwhelming attack on the part of the Turks; their provisions 
were failing them, and their feeble chief resolved on seeking security in a 
hurried i The Sacred Battalion alone—formed of enthusiastic 
young men, belonging to the first families, who had taken that classical 
title—was a oma ge to meet the enemy. Their desire was consummated at 
ft where laurels should spring up spontaneously as. at’ 
appa they fell to a man without once b their ranks. 
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Austria, where he died in prison, after lingering several years in confine- 
ment. 

Thus ended the second episode of Russian benevolence towards the 
Danubian Pri ich were left in a state of complete disorgani- 

and the country uncultivated. It had one 
as the provinces were relieved from the 
arbitrary sway of the Greeks, who were no 
Turks; and the Moldo-Wallachians have since 
ir princes from among themselves; but this 
, indeed, it was contrary to her interests 
venal Greeks were more useful to her than 
incial governments. The Sultan restored 
to hi abject, notwithstanding their having revolted 
and in spite of the opposition of Russia ; all former errors were 
and the Principalities were reinstated in their pristine enjoy- 
t of native administration. This act of clemency on the part of the 
Ottoman Porte offended Russia, and a coolness existed for some time be- 
poe crema one ha of it. Prince Gregory Ghika was 
uietly ruling, meanwhile, in Wallachia; and Prince John Sturza in 
Moldavia, although neither of them was recognised by the Court of St. 
Petersburgh as a legitimate Hospodar. The misunderstanding between 
the two great rivals became embarrassing, and at last the Treaty of 
Ackermann was concluded in 1826, with the view of defining their rela- 
tive positions. A separate deed was annexed to it, in which the rights of 
the Danubian Principalities were recapitulated, but nothing material was 
changed in the conditions of their political existence ; and then the long- 
continued ill-humour of the Czar only procured him another opportunity 
- professing a friendship towards them, which was invariably belied by 
is acts. 

The peace lasted only two years, however, as war again broke out in 
1828, in consequence of the battle of Navarino, that saeadbiite * unto- 
ward event,” as it was felicitously styled. A Russian army, under the com- 
mand of Count Wittgenstein, hastened across the river Pruth. On their 
approach the native princes resigned their authority, and Count Pahlen 
assumed the reins of government, under the title of President of the 
Divans of the two Principalities. The unpatriotic Boyards sang peans 
in honour of the change; but the people judged truly that it was merely 
a change of masters without an benefit to them, and the substitution of 
an imperious foreigner in the place of a lenient nativeé—King Stork had 
succeeded to King Log—the country was not governed, but militarily 
occupied ; no sufferings were alleviated, and the few remaining preroga- 
tives of the wm were abrogated; it was the same tale of bricks 
without providing straw. The great name of the Emperor of Russia was 
thrown as a cloak over every abuse; his mysterious power, wielded b 
occult intrigues and secret agents, inspired respect not unmingled wit 
awe, and enhanced the terror of his invading arms, as a mist magnifies 
the moon. Their success was complete. The Wallachian fortresses of 
Ibraila, Giurgevo, Turno, and Kalé, held by the Turks, were ably be- 


sieged ; and several pig es ents took place between them 
as Russians in Little Wallachia, the native pe of the Principa- 
lities being embodied in the ranks of the latter. The operations of the 
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first campaign terminated with the fall of Varna; in the next, the army, 
commanded by the notorious Marshal Diebitsch, crossed the Balkans and 
entered Adrianople, that second capital of European Turkey. Negotia- 
tions commenced, and a treaty of peace was concluded. _ Its fifth article 
is exclusively on the subject of the Danubian Principalities, and, with its 
annexed clause, it offers a singular specimen of praiseworthy principles 
vaunted in theory, which have ever ~ repudiated in practice; every 
kind of liberty was nominally secured to the provinces on paper, and 
none was allowed to them in fact by the self-appointed guardian of that 
liberty; the northern bear, as usual, played the part of the wolf in the 
fable taking care of the lamb. An ic law was framed by the Rus- 
sian dictator, Count Kisseleff; a general and radical reform was proposed ; 
the ancient and defective modes of administration were condemned; a 
new system was planned. A soi-disant representation of the people was 
instituted, the ministers were declared responsible, a disciplined army was 
to be enrolled, and regular tribunals, just and immaculate, were to be 
established. All this was most admirable; but strangers were in posses- 
sion of the Principalities. An army of occupation and a foreign provi- 
sional government were the only practical results, which the Moldo- 
Wallachians realised after so many illusory projects and promises which 
had been held out to them; and these two real afflictions were suffered 
for five years. 

In the year 1834, Alexander Ghika, a brother of the last Prince of 
Wallachia, was placed at the head of the government. Although cor- 
ruption and oppression still continued to be the principal characteristics 
of the administration, and little or nothing was altered in the system in 
spite of all the sonorous phrases which had been uttered on the 7 of 
reform, the new ae cag was generally admitted to be the best who had 
ever ruled in W ia. His career was, however, cut short by the in- 
trigues of an artful and ambitious Boyard, by name George Bibesco. 
Favoured by Russia, and backed by a numerous band of partisans who 
hoped to enrich themselves through his promised connivance at malversa- 
tion and abuse of office, this bold schemer succeeded in inducing the 
Assembly of Boyards to sign an address exposing the manifold grievances 
of the country; these were certainly neither small nor few, and they were 
undoubtedly far from being unfounded, but they did not then exist to a 
greater extent than they had done under other Hospodars, and it is unde- 
niable that they had not reached so enormous a d as they did subse- 

uently, when the principal complainant sneall. keanana the Prince of 
Wallachia. Russia promptly took advantage of a clause in the Treaty of 
Adrianople which sanctions the dismissal of a Hospodar who has been 
found guilty of such faults; and she obtained the concurrence of the 
Porte for the removal of Prince Ghika from his post. George Bibesco 
was appointed to it in his stead. 

An absurd affectation of national enthusiasm, the most pam h 
crisy, and a well-sustained and continual display of a high order of dra- 
matic talent in all his actions, were the most salient features of Prince 
Bibesco’s character as Hospodar. Patriotic pilgrimages to the tomb of 
Michael the Brave, one of the ancient princes who had distinguished 
himself by a chivalrous love of his country, and the assiduous distribution 
of prints of himself in the costume of that warrior chief, were affairs of 
state with George Bibesco; but, while he was meditating over the ashes 





















of a dead hero at Tirgovist, like Charles V. in the mausoleum of Charle- 
magne, at Aix-la-Chapelle, and fancying himself a small Napoleon Bona- 
parte apostrophising the mortal remains of Frederick the Great, the people 
who had been committed to his charge were examining his conduct towards 
the living Wallachiaas, and weighing him in a balance in which he was 
found wanting. A number of young men, several of them of high rank, 
who had received their education in the west of Europe, and had drawn 
a sad comparison, on their return to Bucharest, between the actual state 
of their country and the results of the enlightened government which they 
had witnessed abroad, had set themselves apart from the low standard of 
society in Wallachia, and were canvassing the means of raising the Prin- 
cipality from its deplorable ruins. The consideration of the rich endow- 
ments which nature has so prodigally lavished on that favoured land, and 
the examination of the eminently fortunate disposition of its population, 
fired their enthusiastic minds with bright hopes of future national pros- 
perity; while the review of the unprofitable manner in which the soil is 
oceupied, and the investigation of the unfair condition of the peasantry, 
roused a generous indignation in their disinterested hearts against the 
iniquitous conduct of the majority of the Boyards. The undue influence 
of Russia, too, became an object for their serious reflection, and they soon 
conceived the most inveterate abhorrence of that obnoxious power. Gifted 
with no mean talents, which had been successfully cultivated, supported 
in their arduous task by untiring perseverance and by indomitable personal 
courage, and several of them possessing considerable private fortune 
which they willingly sacrificed in the common cause, they became a for- 
midable party in the state, whose collective enlightenment and individual 
av were more than a match for the weak, ignorant, and corrupt in- 
of those in power. They boldly accepted the mission which 

seemed to have been assigned to hen by the miserable lot of their suf- 
fering fellow-countrymen and by their own peculiar circumstances, and 
they commenced their political crusade with ardent anticipations of suc- 
cess. The first step in the healing art is to lay open and probe the 
wounds ; for this purpose they devoted themselves to journalism, before 
eee to action. They turned over and thoroughly sifted the rub- 
ish of the middle ages, produced by the crumbling fabrics of obsolete 
institutions, which choked and stifled the growth and development of the 
prodigious resources of Wallachia. The truth was displayed in an irre- 
sistible light, and converts flocked to their patriotic banner. An insur- 
rectionary spirit was spreading rapidly in the country. When Prince 
Bibeseo became aware of it, he was vain and silly enough to suppose that 
he could guide and use it as a means of personal aggrandisement. In 
the political convulsions and social wars of 1848, he saw elements of the 
complete overthrow of both the Turkish and the Russian Empires, and he 
indulged in the fond delusion that he was the chosen instrument for the 
foundation of an independent state, of which he would be proclaimed king. 
His almost open encouragement was the spark which fired the train; 
none were ignorant of the existence of crying evils, both social and poli- 
tical ; a few were known to be active in search for their remedy; no 
steps were taken to oppose them ; and all were thus prepared for a sudden 
change. Arevolution took place. Its chief cry was “ Fairedu fruit du travail 
un droit de propriéte;” and of a truth, if there be a country in Europe in 
which such a principle is required, that is Wallachia, where the peasants 
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are ground down by forced labour for the government and cultivation for 
their lords, without the faculty of possessing an inch of soil for themselves, 
Besides this, the correction of flagrant abuses in the administration; a 
roper and bond fide representation of the people; the abolition of privi- 
; and, above all, the expulsion of Russian influence, were aimed 
at by this movement. A constitution was drawn up with the view of 
realising the reforms proposed ; it was presented to Prince Bibesco by a 
crowd of the inhabitants who collected around his palace, under the guid- 
ance of those who had composed it; and he signed it, accepting all the 
conditions which were offered to him, in the belief that the ma would 
place a crown on his head. He was soon undeceived, however, when he 
perused, on the following day, a violent protest which the Russian consul- 
general, Monsieur de Kotzebue, lodged in the name of the Czar, and, 
fearing the consequences of assuming the. responsibility of what had oc- 
curred, he resigned the authority with which he was invested. Perceiving 
that the game was lost, he threw up his cards, and suddenly left the 
country in despair. A provisional government was formed by the 
authors of the revolution; and the herculean labours of reform were 
commenced. 

M. de Kotzebue, meanwhile, had struck his flag and retired from the 
capital, declining to recognise, or hold any communication with, the new 
administration ; and his colleague, M. de Titoff, the Russian minister at 
Constantinople, had addressed the most urgent remonstrances to the 
Porte on the bloodless collision between the people and their rulers at 
Bucharest, which he denounced as a puerile imitation of the recent rising 
up in judgment of the paving-stones of Paris, where the streets were 
strewed with corpses. The philanthropic scheme of abolishing Walla- 
chian servitude by apportioning the lou in freehold tenure to the extent 
which the serfs were respectively allowed to cultivate on their own ac- 
count, as was the case in many enlightened countries when the feudal 
Jaws of the middle ages were abrogated, was represented as a violation of 
the rights of property ; and a horrible picture of the complete disorgani- 
sation of society was portrayed in vivid colours to alarm the Sultan, be- 
cause the pusillanimous Boyards had followed their traditional habit of 
taking to flight on the first appearance of a violent change. The Otto- 
man government, therefore, resolved on despatching a delegate to watch 
over the welfare of the Danubian Principalities, and Solyman Pasha was 
intrusted with this mission. When he reached Giurgevo, the revolu- 
tionary party, anxious that he should receive accurate information with 
regard to all that had passed, applied to Mr. Colquhoun, the British con- 
sul-general, whom they earnestly begged to meet him, as they were 
well aware that in such hands their cause would be treated with strict 
Justice and impartiality, and their conduct represented with perfect inte- 
grity and sae faith. Mr. Colquhoun considered it to be his duty to 
accede to their request, as the agent of England, who is ever ready to 
mediate in the hope of preventing bloodshed ; and he proceeded to Giur- 
gevo. The cation of his interview with Solyman Pasha did not transpire, 
but it cannot be doubted that matters were placed in their true light, for 
a long residence in the country, and a thorough knowledge of the people, 
enabled Mr. Colquhoun to form a more correct estimate of the facts than 
any other foreigner at Bucharest, while his neutral position as a disinte- 
rested eye-witness of all the recent incidents rendered his testimony more 
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dispassionate and trustworthy than that of any native; his account of the 
revolution could not be garbled and distorted like that of the Boyards; 
and his advice to the Sultan's emissary would not be dictated 7 
motive, as that of M. de Titoff to the Porte must have been ; 

and, from a British gentleman, Turkey could neither fear to receive the 
artful misstatements of unprincipled venality, nor the insidious counsels of 
false friendship. Whatever may have been the tone of their conference, 
its result was that the existing government of Wallachia was yr 
ised by Solyman Pasha in the name of the Ottoman Porte; and, 

as the ntative of the sovereign of the Principality, he addressed, 
circulars to the different consulates inviting them to transact business 
with it. Russia refused to do so; it did not suit her views that an admi- 
nistration should exist in Wallachia, which was likely to ameliorate the 
condition of the inhabitants; it did not suit her views that a portion of 
the Turkish Empire should advance in prosperity; and it did not suit her 
views that liberal institutions should be established so near the frontiers 
of her own empire. M. de Kotzebue, therefore, still remained at Galatz, 
whither he had retired, and M. de Titoff renewed his manceuvres at Con- 
stantinople with increased energy. He went so far as to suspend amicable 
relations with the Sultan’s government. The latter, unwilling that a 
war should ensue without having, at least, attempted further to arrange 
matters, appointed Fuad Effendi, a distinguished statesman, commissioner 
in the Danubian Principalities, and recalled Solyman Pasha. The new 
representative of the Porte soon arrived in Wallachia, and he was accom- 
panied by General Duhamel, a Russian dipiomatist, who had been em- 
ployed on two former occasions at Bucharest, and who now returned as 
commissioner of the Czar. They were backed by a strong Turkish force, 
under the command of Omer Pasha. The convent of Kotrotcheni, on 
the outskirts of the town, was selected as a suitable place for their head- 
quarters, and the members of the provisional government were invited to 
meet the commissioners there for the purpose of considering the state of 
the country. The presence of the Russian agent precluded the possibi- 
lity of Fuad Effendi coming to a satisfactory understanding with the re- 
formers ; and, after a short discussion, in which it soon became evident 
that a compromise was hopeless, Omer Pasha marched into the town with 
the troops. Some resistance was offered by a corps of Wallachians, but 
it was soon overcome ; and the career of the revolutionary party was cut 
short, after existing only three months. Constantine Cantacuzone, a 
Boyard in the*Russian interests, was named Caimacam, or Regent of the 
province; the old system was again installed; and a furious persecution 
commenced against those who had sought to better the condition of their 
fellow-countrymen. Some of them took refuge at the British consulate, 
and many left the Principality under the protection of passports granted 
to them by Mr. Colquhoun; in this he only followed the invariable policy 
of England, who extends a generous and fearless hospitality to political 
exiles of every class, from every country, and in every cause; o the 
Russian party ‘were so exasperated by it, that they did not scruple to 
the most malignant and calumnious reports on the subject. The 

itish consul-general, however, seems to enjoy that subionil respect of 
the great majority of the Wallachians, as an individual, which so well be- 
comes the representative of a power like Great Britain, and he probably 
treats with truly English indifference, which is inspired by self-respect, 
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the idle gossip of a small proportion of them, and the too transparent 
stratagem of Russian detraction. 

Another treaty was concluded between Turkey and Russia, known by 
the name of that of Balta-Liman; it sanctioned the armed occupation of 
the Danubian Principalities by Russia, tnd the residence of her commis- 
sioner at Bucharest to further her schemes in concert with her consul- 
general. The latter returned to his post with the hordes of Cossacks, who 
immediately rushed across the frontier, and with the herds of Boyards, 
who eagerly regained their luxuriant pasturage as soon as it was secured 
by foreign lances from the inroads of the ravenous wolves; disinterested 

atriotism, liberal institutions, and enlightened administration were then 
ost; and the previous mode of exercising and undergoing predominant 
influence was resumed, old abuses were revived, and the prosperity of the 
country, which had for a moment struggled to rise into existence, again 
succumbed under the incubus of former years. 

A Hospodar was appointed in the person of Barbo Demetrius Stirbey, 
the brother of the last Prince George Bibesco, and he continues to direct 
the affairs of Wallachia, with the assistance of the two imperial commis- 
sioners. It was never an easy task, but now it has become still more em- 
barrassing, on account of the conflicting interests of the rival courts; it 
was always a great difficulty for their most serene highnesses the Moldo- 
Wallachian helmsmen to steer clear of the Russian scylla of usurpation 
and the Turkish charybdis of open opposition to the Czar, which has 
been their constant bugbear ; but at present it is an absolute impossibility, 
because the spirited conduct of the Ottoman commissioner obliges them 
to take a decided course, and the vis inertia, with which Prince Stirbey 
strives, at the eleventh hour, to combat the dangers of his position, is but 
the effort of the drowning man to save himself by grasping a straw. 
The opinion of the most clearsighted is, that the actual state of affairs 
in the Danubian Principalities will result in a war between Turkey and 
Russia, and that another and more deadly struggle than any that has yet 
taken place will soon commence, in consequence of the critical position 
of these provinces. 

History, therefore, proves that the connexion which has existed between 
the Moldo-Wallachians and the Court of Russia has never been otherwise 
than most eminently prejudicial to the former; but, in justice to the Czar, 
it must be admitted that all the evils arising from the exercise of influence 
by Russia in the Principalities cannot be traced to St. Petersburgh ; and 
however unfavourable may be the broad facts of the case, still the impe- 
rial cabinet must be acquitted of many charges which are often brought 
against it, and which might be more equitably preferred against its agents 
individually, for they naturally keep it in ignorance of those manceuvres 
which have merely the personal acquisition of wealth or the indulgence of 
vice for their object. Thus, the faction of intriguers, who wield at Bu- 
charest the powerful weapon of reputed favour with the emperor, are in- 
strumental in producing great detriment to the welfare of the province, 
even when they have not the interests of their employer in view; some 
for the purpose of sacrificing to the Moloch of gain by shamelessly — 
their influence to the highest bidders for office, and others in the sti 
baser pursuit of unprincipled profligacy by purchasing complacency with 
the current coin of patronage; both classes being totally rega ess of 
fitness to enjoy it, and of respectability in the country on the part of 
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those whom they protect. Besides the baneful effects thus occasioned in 
the general condition of Wallachia, the tone of society, intrinsically so 
corrupt that, like the Cities of the Valley, Bucharest seems to be awaiting 
the fall of fire from above, there certainly may be more than 
one just Lot to single out from &s inhabitants, is evidently still further 
lowered by the example of those powerful partisans, who rarely wear that 
conventional mask of hypocrisy which is the involuntary homage of vice 
to virtue even in the most depraved communities. Gambling, too, is 
also encouraged to an inordinate degree by the Russians and their adhe- 
rents, most of whom are notoriously addicted to that demoralising folly, 
and, with the aid of ostentation and extravagance, it has reduced almost 
all the principal families of Wallachia to a state of impending rum. Of 
all this it would be unjust to suppose that the cabinet of St. Petersburgh 
is fully informed; but still a degree of responsibility must always rest 
with it on the score of apparent indifference as to the personal conduct of 
some of the highest of its agents in the Danubian Principalities; and if, 
as is contended by many, that indifference be not merely apparent but 
real—if it be positively the wish of Russia to create disorders of every 
kind in Wallachia and Moldavia, political and social, material and moral— 
why, then the proportion of culpability is only the greater. 








THE VOICES OF NIGHT. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


Wuen the lonely woods are still, 

Oh! how sweet to rove at will, 

When the night-bird’s plaintive song 

Floats the ev’ning breeze along,— 

List’ning, in their onward flight, 

To the voices of the night, 

That seem whispering to the flowers 

From a brighter world than ours! 
Hark! what music greets mine ear 
On the breeze, so loud and clear ; 
Softer now—yet sweeter still— 
’Tis echo from her distant hill. 


Oh! ye voices tell us where 
Dwell ye? in the upper air, 

Or within the caverns deep, 

Are the dwellings where ye sleep ? 
Come ye from the coral caves, 

§ Hidden by the moonlit waves ; 
From your regions dark or bright 
Answer, voices of the night ? 

Hark ! a sound—"tis echo still 
That replies from yonder bill; 
Tis echo, echo—still, 

Answers from her distant hill ! 
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A GALLANT APPEAL TO THE LADIES, 
BY MR. JOLLY GREEN. 


They are so perpetually alarmed with the apprehension of these and the like 
i ding dangers, that they can neither sleep quietly in their beds, nor have any 
relish for the common pleasures and amusements of life.—Gulliver’s Travels. 


Ir may not be forgotten—indeed, I think such a thing scarcely possible 
—that about three years ago (when some sensation had been excited b 
the letter of an illustrious Field-Marshal on the practicability of a F vale 
invasion) a plan for the defence of my native land was matured and pre- 
sented by myself to the British public. I then suggested that it would 
be well for the government to adopt immediate measures for fortifying 
the Goodwin Sands, and placing that important outwork in such a state 
of defence as would effectually prevent an enemy’s force from landing 
there, and thus becoming masters of the key to our whole military posi- 
tion, by threatening, or, I may say, blockading, the river Thames in one 
direction, the British Channel in another, and the German Ocean in a 


This proposition was not attended to! Why, I leave the intelligent 
reader who remembers the neglect experienced by Columbus, by Galileo, 
and by Captain Warner, at the courts to which they respectively accre- 
dited, to guess. Unfortunately for the welfare of mankind, the history 
of scientific discovery affords only too many examples of the unworthy 
jealousy which actuates all governments in throwing cold water on the 
projects of enlightened individuals; and that I should be another victim 
to this paltry feeling can excite but little surprise. It is not, however, 
of my own wrongs, though, in point of fact, they are the wrongs of the 
Nation, that I desire to speak. The blood that now boils in my veins 
owes the rapidity of its current to another cause; a tenderer chord has 
been touched ; a softer emotion awakened ; it is no longer for ourselves, as 
Englishmen, that I lift up my voice, but for something nearer and dearer 
to us than ourselves—for our better selves, in short—that I now draw the 
sword and throw away the scabbard. If we seek a motive for preserving our 
hearthstones, if the lustre of our dining-tables is not to lose its polish, if 
the buttons on our shirts are still to retain their places, if the rosy wine 
that we sip is not to lose its flavour, if the tendrils of the vine are still to 
cling round the oak, if we don’t mean tamely to surrender the dearest 
privilege bestowed on man—that of drinking the healths of “THE 
LADIES,” whether in the solitude of our chambers or in ‘ the halls—the 
halls of dazzling light ;”—if we care for all or any of these things, if we 
reverence and cherish, and bless and adore the beaming eye, the ruby lip, 
the “light fantastic toe” of womMAN ;—then, I say, that the manly hearts 
of England are called upon to fuse themselves into one mighty agglo- 
merate, whose pulsations shall alone strike terror to the souls of the ruth- 
less invaders who have never yet had the audacity to make their appear- 
ance. 

My pen being, I will confess it, slightly out of breath, in consequence 
of the violence of my feelings, I pause before I resume it to explain the 
reason of the eloquent explosion to which I have just given utterance. 


Having wiped the dewdrops from my forehead and renewed the 
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t aux Dames with which I scent my pocket-handkerchief, I now 
proceed, calmly and philosophically, to develop the cause of the mental 
agony which the rede has just witnessed. 

Owing to my prolonged absence on the Continent, I have, for the last 
month, been sedulously engaged in bringing up any leeway in literature; 
“reading-up,” in fact, to the exigences of the hour, in order that, to use a 
familiar expression, I might not be behind the time of sf As ma 
easily be supposed, with so much literary food—a good deal of which 
have been forced, in a manner, to bolt—my pg of digestion have been 
pretty well exercised; and were it not that I am a kind of human casso- 
wary or dromedary, able to swallow anything, I might have sunk under 
the attempt. I pass over the majority of the works which constitute my 
“cram,” to speak of one the contents of which have so rivetted my at- 
tention, that, since I read it, I can think of no other subject. 

As the historian Gibbon has permitted himself to describe the spot on 
which he sat when he put the finishing touch to Milman’s edition of the 
“Decline and Fall,” so, perhaps, I may be allowed to mention that I was 
standing before the fire in my study, warming myself after the manner of 
the generality of English gentlemen, when, amidst a pile of books that 
had just arrived from Cawthorn’s, my eye fell upon a volume arrayed 
like a bride in the purest virgin white. I concluded that it was a volume 
of poems, probably dedicated to myself, by some struggling aspirant for 
fame, and T handled it with the respect which I always show towards 
the fair sex, and with the sympathy which I instinctively feel for vellum. 
In opening the book I accidentally missed the title-page, and fell upon 
that which followed it, bearing the following inscription, laid out in the 
long and short lines—here a word only, and there a complete sentence— 
which indicates that one is in the presence either of a dedication or a 
tombstone. 

“To that half of the community, whom it is our happiness to regard, 
our duty to defend, and who, under the blessing of an almighty power, 
have, as yet, only read of war, this volume, making known their present 
unprotected condition, is faithfully dedicated and inscribed by the writer.” 

‘Oh, ho!” said I, when I had got safely through the paragraph, “this 
is something new, and apparently very pleasant. ‘That half of the com- 
munity’—lovely woman, of course—hm, -+hm—‘regard’—I should have 
said ‘love’—‘ duty to defend'—very right—‘ only read of war’—yes, yes, 
I see—Polybius, Cormontaigne, Vauban, the ‘ Articles of War,’ feminine 
works all of them—‘ making known their unprotected condition’—a good 
idea, well meant, very well meant, frighten ’em to death and then come in 
gallantly to the rescue—‘ unprotected—hm, hm,—‘ inscribed by the 
writer.’ The writer! One of the Punch men, I suppose, woodcuts by 
Leech, text by Tom Taylor—let's see what's on the title-page.” 

I turned back and read as follows :— 

“The Defenceless State of Great Britain, by Sir Francis B. Head, 
Bart. Dedicated to the Women of England. c ae Murray, Albemarle- 
street.” 

I paused for a moment to consider. A ray of light soon broke in upon 
me. The subject upon which an illustrious Field-Marshal and myself 
already exhausted our inventive faculties, was once more brought before 
the public! The imminent danger in which we formerly stood, when the 
French threatened to invade us, because we considered ourselves ‘‘ done” 
in the affair of the Spanish marriages—that danger was, then, considerably 
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augmented, was more imminent still. Nothing was more likely. I had 
been absent from England for some months. I don’t mean to say that war 
was on the point of breaking out on that account; on the con »™m 
return would, in all probability, oblige the enemy to think twice before 
he set his armies in motion; but what I wish to convey by this allusion to 
my own movements is, that having been occupied with other diplomatic 
matters, I had not had the opportunity of inquiring what we were now 
on the eve of going to war about. 

The condition of affairs in Germany was bad; and perhaps it followed 
as a matter of course, that if France wished to take advantage of the 
struggle, and recover the Rhenish provinces, the most direct and obvious 
conduct on her part would be immediately to cross the Straits of Dover. 
The preparations for war which she was making on the plain of Satory 
were evidently directed against England; for what other motive could 
the President of the Republic have in view, when he caused to be dis- 
tributed among his ferocious troops so many thousands of sausages and 
cigars? Invaders, now-a-days, understand their business much better 
than they formerly did ; and, instead of pointing to the promised land, 
like Moses or Hannibal, and desiring their soldiers at once to go in and 
win, they now stimulate their energies with champagne, and excite them 
to battle with smoke—at a very respectful distance. So secret, also, are 
they in their plans, that, so far from giving the slightest hint of their 
intentions, they allow it to be insinuated that the President’s object in 
smoking and drinking with the Jeune Garde is merely for the purpose 
of attaching the army to his person, and—while in a state of inebriety— 
hoisting him up on the Imperial throne. But this, no doubt, is what is 
well understood by the diplomatic world to be, emphatically ‘ gammon.” 
An army of a hundred and fifty thousand men, “ well in hand,” as Sir 
sly says, can be moved as readily in one direction as another. 






Inspifed by champagne, and fortified by sausages, what is to prevent the 
Pretofian cohorts of Paris from marching upon Boulogne? And if, as 
the French themselves say, the President has no chance of becoming 
emperor there, why should he not make the attempt to put on the purple 
in London? There is only one reason against his doing so that I am 
acquainted with—his fear of being dunned by the English tailors, having 
worn their purple too long without paying for it. But, possibly, he 
might intend to clear his score after another fashion, like his predecessor, 
Brennus ; and if so, I, for one, should scarcely be sorry ; for I have paid 
too many tailors’ bills to care much about what befals the whole tribe. 
There is another reason also why, for the last three years, the chances of 
invasion are so great; and this is, the vitoad tranquillity which 
France has enjoyed during the whole of that time, and which, as the 
President’s late message assures us, is so likely to last; particularly when 
we consider how firmly united all parties are,—how fond the Repub- 
licans are of the Legitimists, and how sincerely attached to each other 
the partisans of the Comte de Paris and Louis N apoleon. ‘There never, 
indeed, was a period in the history of the two nations when England had 
more to fear from her enterprising rival; and this is precisely the view 
of oe question that is taken both by Sir Francis B Head and 
myself. 

Our cordial agreement on this point renders what I have to say of 
“The Defenceless State of Great Britain” a pleasing and agreeable 
undertaking, though the subject of which it treats is so much the re- 
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I must, however, do my duty; and if it should happen that, 
the stores of my experience, I should add to the fearful illustrations 
uced by Sir Francis B—— Head, I can enly plead Bottom’s apology, 


‘3 We do not come as minding to content you. 
author's volume is a bulky one; as indeed it ought to be, being 
of ominous portent; but with the earlier sections it is not my 
urpose to deal, as the immediate object of the present notice is to bring 
to the bosoms of “Belgravia,” and other polite quarters of the 
etropolis, the more immediate dangers that are likely to accrue from 
the occupation of London by a French force. This is, indeed, the 
strong ground of Sir Francis B—— Head, and it shall be mine. . 

Passing over, therefore, those divisions of the work which treat of 
military and naval warfare in general—though I think I could throw ina 
few strong touches, if | deemed it advisable to do so—and merely noticing 
with t an admirable suggestion by Sir Francis, that this inscri 
tion—* M -traps and spring-guns are set on these premises”—should 
be written on the cliffs of Dover, in very large characters, which might 
have the effect of deterring the invaders;—I suppose, with Sir Francis, 
that the project of invasion has been entertained, and the execution car- 
ried out with so much secrecy, that not a single human being—not even 
the Paris co dent of the Times—shall have been aware of the 
fact till it proclaimed itself. As the amount ef the imvading army is set 
down by Sir Francis at 150,000 men, and as an express train from Paris 
to Boulogne accomplishes the distance in about five hours,—that is to say, 
during the dark, at any season of the year,—it is obvious that there 
could be no difficulty in transporting the invading force to their own 
coast. Sir Francis B—— Head does not state of what troops this force 
would be composed; but I am disposed to believe that the National 
Guards of Paris would form a large proportion, so many of thengpving 
already visited London, and acquired not only the language of Whe in- 
habitants, but an ardent desire to cultivate a more intimate acquaintance 
with their property. 

When once the French army reached Boulogne, they would have 
nothing to do but cross the Channel. Sir Francis does not say how, 
exactly, merely observing that the 150,000 men “would probably be 
transported at repeated intervals of six or eight hours,” leaving the mode 
of doing it entirely to the imagination of the reader; the very safest 
course to adopt = the object is to appeal entirely to that faculty. 
From my knowledge, however, of the aquatic habits of Frenchmen, who 
take the water like ducks, particularly when it is salt, and who have no 
word in their language for sea-sickness, I should say, that if they did not 
swim across, like Cwsar, with their muskets and swords between their 
teeth, they would come over in steam-boats, the French government 
having always two or three hundred vessels of this description ready for 
such a movement, but lying perdus till they are wanted in the capacious 
harbours of Calais, Boulogne, and Dieppe. 

It is — as Sir Francis says, that when it was known at Ports- 
mouth that the French armament had put to sea—the whole pro- 
ceeding being based on the principle of a rh aR “ agreeable sur- 
prise,” like the farce of that name)—our ships in ordinary might go out 
to attack it; but, as he justly observes, this would be “ utterly useless,” 
when we remember that the ammunition which is served out to the 
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British navy consists of nothing more than “chalk, stable manure, salt- 
water, and potash,” all ‘mixed together.” While on this branch of the 

it strikes me that, as soon as parliament meets—if it is ever per- 
mitted to meet again—it would be advisable that Mr. Cobden, Mr. Hume, 
or some other eminent national reformer, should move for a committee to 
inquire into this fact, and report upon the explosive qualities of the mix- 
ture. These gentlemen—as ministers are well aware—are perfectly ac- 
quainted with the whole art of blowing-up, and their conclusions would 
necessarily be invaluable. If the adaptation of the materials referred to 
should be found to arise from any deficiency of gunpowder in its natural 
state, I would recommend that the method should be resorted to of the 
Laputian philosopher, whom Mr. Gulliver found very busy at work calcin- 
ing ice into that valuable combustible. 

The crossing of the invaders without interruption, and their landin 
without the slightest casualty, being accomplished, the French iol 
having “no force to oppose him,” would march to Blackheath, where, as 
soon as he arrived, he might exclaim with Lord Grizzle, 

Thus far our arms with victory are crown’d; 

For though we have not fought, yet we have found 

No enemy to fight withal! 
While, on the other hand, Sir Francis B Head, ‘or anybody else 
equally on the alert, Myself, for instance, might echo the words of Foodle, 


and say, 





At length the enemy advances nigh, 
I hear them with my ear and see them with my eye. 

“From Blackheath,” continues Sir Francis, “the French general 
might offer to the British people peace, or rather dictate to them terms of 
submission ; he would, however, most probably prefer, @ la Napoleon, 
to do so im the enemy’s capital; and, accordingly, with drums beating, 
bands-playing, trumpets resounding, and colours flying, he would continue 
his march to London.” While the bands are playing “The Rogue’s 
March”—a favourite air with the French troops when set in motion, par- 
ticularly in a foreign country—I shall be asked, perhaps, what our fellows 
are doing? I answer, as every man of sense—including our author— 
would answer, in his own words: 

“ The wisest course that could be adopted, would be for the army and 
sovereign to retire to some of our fortified dockyards, or to such other 
points as should be deemed advisable, and thus to abandon the palaces, 
the Houses of Parliament, the public buildings, the docks, the shipping, 
the Bank of England, the press, bankers, merchants, and shopkeepers; 
in short, the wealth and property, the lives and persons of the inhabitants 
—men, women, and children—of London, To THEIR FATE.” 

Just so—only, for our better security, I think it might be as well 
for Ls pewene: of the bankers, merchants, and others, to wait upon the 
French general with their latch-keys, to avoid the disagreeable alterna- 
tive of having their street-doors blown in with real gunpowder. A cer- 
tain number, also, of wealthy citizens—mombers, for instance, of the 
city companies—who felt that they were too rich and had enjoyed them- 
selves too long, might request to be made examples of, and thus add to 
the ye agrément. Patriotic individuals of this description, restoring 
the Paris shopkeeper’s placard to its original meaning, might assemble 
im poe at stated places, with labels round their necks, inscribed, 
“‘ Here they spike the English;” and that the French soldiers would be 
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obliging enough to accommodate them, we are fully assured by Sir 
Fess B-— Head. To attempt a defence like Zaragoza, with a popula- 
tion of only 2,000,000, opposed to an army of 150,000 men, fresh from 
Blackheath, would be a manifest absurdity; for Sir Francis lays it down 
as a military axiom, which I, for one, should be sorry to dispute, that no 
number of undisciplined men can make head for a moment against a 
military force. The whole of Barclay and Perkins’s draymen, for ex- 
ample, if they had not been drilled, secundum artem, would be v% 
better than so many sacks of grains; and this formidable force being all 
we have to rely upon in the event of a row (as we have recently seen), 
what opposition could the sturdiest population make with only the 
weapons which chance threw into their hands? Personally, I might 
feel disposed to select my antagonist, and call him out, after the fashion 
of Captain Bobadil, or poniard him at the risk of my own life; but, on 
a general principle, this would never do. It is the custom of the in- 
habitants of captured cities, at least ever since the siege of Calais by 
Froissart, to go out to meet the conqueror with ropes round their necks 
and wooden shoes on their feet—in token of slavery and submission ; 
and neither I nor Sir Francis B—— Head see any reason why the old 
practice should be discontinued. According to all the rules of war, you 
are beaten even if you don’t know it; and nothing is left for you but to 
grin and bear it. 

Here is the actual picture of the situation of this country, painted 
by the prophetic pencil of Sir Francis : ‘ 

‘The nation would be completely at the mercy of the French gene- 
ral. His demands, whatever they might be, must be complied with. 
Whatever sums he named, we must pay—whatever colonies he demanded, 
we must surrender; if he asked for the whole of our fleet in ordinary” 
(stable manure and all) “we must give it to him; and as it would be 
utterly impossible for the British people to raise, organise, equip, and 
officer an army sufficient to overpower him in less than two or three 
years, he might, during that period, continue his occupation of London.” | 

It is clear, from the above, that all the French general would have to 
do would be ¢o get to London, and then, like a great spider in the centre 
of his web, he could sit down perfectly at his ease, with a lease of Lon- 
don in his pocket, and not the slightest chance of being starved out, or 
burnt out, or kicked out, or being exposed to the least thing that was 
uncomfortable. He would divorce the lord mayor—perhaps marry the 
lady mayoress—shave with rose-water, eat plum-pudding and turtle- 
soup, and for his amusement revive the national drama. 

Sir Francis B—— Head does not, indeed, mention these probable 
events, which to my mind’s eye are only too plainly visible; but what he 
says on this point we shall see, when he has described the manner in 
which London will be occupied by this formidable French general, whose 
name I am not at liberty to mention, but which, if known, would be like 
that of Tom Thumb—so terrible, that ‘“ giant nurses” would “ frighten 
children with it.” The reader, however, may fancy any name he likes, 
from “ Old Bogey” downwards. 

“On arriving at his goal,” observes Sir Francis, “ his arrangements, 
according to the usual system of military occupation, would be, probably, 
somewhat as follows:— With a view of establishing a cordon of close con- 
finement, the bulk of the army would be encamped in the most open, con- 
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venient, and commanding points in the vicinity of the capital, such as— 
1. St. James's and Green Parks; 2. Hyde Park; 3. Regent’s Park; 
4. Any convenient open ground about Hackney and Bow, and between 
those and Regent’s Park; 5. Deptford Dockyard; 6. Clapham and 
Camberwell; 7. Brixton and Battersea.” 

It will at once strike the reader why an immense force should be located 
in the neighbourhood of Peckham. Sir Francis sees the necessity for it, 
and so, no doubt, will the French general. The former proceeds: 

“ All large buildings would be occupied—first for hospitals, and then 
for barracks ; efforts would especially be made to obtain cover for all the 
horses ; and as it is quite usual for churches to be taken for such purposes, 
they would no doubt be so applied. Every officer would be billeted in 
the nearest and best houses; he would require from two to five rooms, ac- 
cording to his rank, and on exceedingly easy and familiar terms to live 
with the family.” 

It is not my desire to add to the apprehensions of my timorous country- 
men, but my fair friends in Belgravia must clearly perceive that their pary 
of the town is distinctly pointed at in the preceding paragraph. Th 
Pantechnicon is the largest building in the vicinity of the parks, unless 
the French general has an eye to the Crystal Palace; the empty churches 
—or those that soon will be, when the Decoratives are disgarnished—are 
St. Barabbas and others; and the nearest and “best” houses are, of 
course, the Belgravian mansions. Sir Francis is too modest in his esti- 
mate of the French officer’s wants. I, who know something about those 
gentlemen, feel satisfied that nothing less than the run of the whole house 
would content them; and as to the “easy and familiar terms,” I am 
unable to bring myself to contemplate what they might not be made to 
imply. 

Sir Francis then details the precise localities which would be occupied, 
in order to maintain a communication throughout; he enumerates, I 
regret to say, every public place of interest, from Millbank Penitentiary 
(whose present inmates would, of course, be sent back again on the town) 
to the London Docks, all of which, he says (paying a silent compliment 
to our architecture) are “admirably adapted for barracks.” I need not 
say that, amongst them, he includes the National Gallery in Trafalgar- 
square. He then continues: 

“These preliminary arrangements having been completed, and with the 
additional power, by a few shells, carcasses, and rockets, of burning the 
whole town to the ground, if necessary, the French general would, 
probably, proceed to business.” 

In order to “lubricate” the lower orders—a French method of giving 
them the benefit of baths and washhouses—the general would issue a 
proclamation, announcing that he had come to bestow upon the English 
people “parliamentary reform, the downfal of the oligareny, all the 
objects which the English republicans had at heart, and the liberation of 
Ireland.” But, as these “ objects” would scarcely suffice to fill the bellies, 
or otherwise “lubricate” the lower orders, a share in the plunder of the 
metropolis would, of course, be added, the permission to enjoy which would, 
no doubt, be taken advantage of by the population who reside in what 
Cardinal Wiseman calls his “slums,”—abodes not quite so classical, but 
almost as full of vice and misery as those which congregate around his 
own pontifical church of St. Peter at Rome. We see by this arrange- 
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ment the whole and purpose of the invasion, which is not so much 
to conquer En as to republicanise it, beginning in Belgravia, and 
a me hope) in Tyburnia. The chief operator in the affair will, 
says Sir Francis, be a commissary, and if he acts up to what my gallant 
friend suggests, Belgravia, typifying the fair sex in general, may use 
these lines—taken from a French version of the song of the “ Unfortunate 


Miss Bailey”—as her epitaph : 


Le commissaire fut trop sevére 
Envers une fille si grélée. 


After ore and comforts (!) for the army, by levying taxes at 
the point of the bayonet, and emptying the shops of Gunter, Farrance, 
Fortnum and Mason, Morel, &c., the commissary will send for the 
editors of the leading journals, and briefly inform them that it will be 
requisite that they should state in the leading article of an immediate 
second edition, “ that although the aristocracy are suffering severely, the 
people at large offer no complaint, and that, on the whole, the ‘ morale’ 
ars to be favourable to the new system.” In the event of the editor 
the Times, and the rest, declining to insert this paragraph, even as an 
advertisement, observe what follows. I have no doubt that it would be 
performed to the very letter. 

“« If these orders are not complied with, the commissary, either by word 
of mouth, or by a very slight movement of one eye, directs that the 
offender be made an example of. Accordingly, with the butt-ends of 
muskets, the invaluable printing apparatus is smashed, the type cast into 
the street, and the editor, falling into the hands of the soldiers, undergoes 
treatment which nothing but the ingenuity, ferocity, and frivolity of a 
Frenchman could devise. For instance, they will, perhaps, first of all, 
cut off one or both of his moustachios—strip him—plaster him over with 
thick printer's ink—curl his hair with it—dress him up in paper uniform, 
and ink boots made from the broad sheet ; if he open his mouth—‘ Tiens, 
petit, tiens !"—feed him with pica; in short, by a series of innumerable 
and ever-varying strange methods of what they call ‘joliment arrangé- 
ing’ any refractory subject whom they may wish to victimise—our 
military readers will, we are confident, considerate these facts—they 
would so intimidate the press, that, like every other person in the country, 
it would be obliged to bend to the storm.” 

This picture is no less graphic than faithful, and its fidelity is strikingly 
apparent to those who are behind the scenes, like myself, and know for a 
fact that all the editors of the London papers wear moustachios. I need 
not say that they do so to preserve the incognito which is so necessary in 
their position. There is one slight error, however, in the above descrip- 
tion. It is not with “pica” that their mouths will be stuffed, but with 
something still more difficult of digestion—they will be forced to eat 
their own words ! 

Sir Francis has made use of the term “joliment arrangé.” I agree 
with him that it is a most expressive one, and that it will be extensivel 

lied, not only to refractory shopkeepers, who are to have the benefit 

the plat de sabre on their most vulnerable parts, but to recaleitrant 
dames, who are to be subjected to the Lord knows what—the motto of 
the invaders being, “‘ Booty, Beauty, and Revenge”—a motto inscribed 
on the banners of all great conquerors, from Napoleon at Marengo, to 
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Widdicombe at Astley’s. Amongst those who are to profit by these 
“arrangements,” will be “the Chief Commissioner of Customs, and the 
principal cashiers of railway, water, gas, and all other companies, to each 
of which the commissary will appoit soldiers to take all the receipts, and 
out of them to pay wages and salaries sufficient to keep up the supply.” 
There are one or two omissions here, but when the time comes I shall be 
happy to supply the commissary with the names of a few individuals, 
whose plethoric state demands a touch of the French lancet. I allude 
to certain directors, bankers, and others, a list of whom I have in pre- 
paration. 

The section which follows Sir Francis B—— Head’s description of the 
prospective capture of London is devoted to the treatment of women in 
war, more in a general than in a particular sense. I am no Cossack, 
and shall, therefore, “ imitate the honourable Roman in brevity,” observing 
merely that enough is left unsaid to make the ladies shiver in their shoes ; 
but whether with curiosity or dread, I leave them to discover in the book, 
which so admirably answers the purpose for which it was written—a pur- 
pose which may be inferred from the speciality of the dedication. In refer- 
ence to this—the author’s creat object, viz., to instil a wholesome fear into 
the breasts of the softer part of the community, the entreaty of the mad 
prophetess, Cassandra, ought, in my opinion, to be implicitly obeyed : 

Virgins and boys, mid-age and wrinkled elders, 

Soft infancy, that nothing canst but cry, 

Add to my clamours! let us pay betimes 

A moiety of that mass of woe to come; 
and for this particular reason, which is singularly applicable to the present 
(or future—it is all the same) state of affairs, 


Our firebrand brother Paris burns us all. 


The “Groans of the Britons” occupy a portion of the volumes of 
Sir Francis, which, I confess, I have not had nerve enough to read. 
Indeed, if any one could see the piles of cambric which have this week 
been conveyed to my blanchisseuse, or get a glimpse at the colour of m 
nose (which is Rubens all over), they would be astonished at the fortitude 
which I have shown in reading thus far. What I have written has been 
in the most admiring spirit of the author, whose eloquent imaginings I 
should have been proud to acknowledge as the brightest thoughts of one 
who calls himself Jotty Green! But, though agreeing with him in 
the main, I must say that I do not altogether approve of the plan of 
defence with which he concludes. It is a question of mere men and 
money : the horse-marines are to be called out and taught to shoot round 
corners—the mouth of the Thames is to have a new set of teeth—India 
is to be fortified—zeal ammunition is to be served out—262,000 able 
seamen-gunners are to be trained and provided with comfortable lodgings 
in the dockyards, where they are to sleep with only one eye shut ;— 
these and proportionate equipments in the land-service are to be made, 
and the whole cost is not to be more than a few millions per annum, 
which, in the present flourishing state of our finances, will be given by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer before they are asked for. Indeed, without 
having recourse to an increased income-tax, Sir C. Wood has, I under- 
stand, the sums requisite at this moment in his possession, for I am 
credibly informed that the amount of conscience-money that has accrued 
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is so great, that he entertains the 
idea of paying off the national debt with it. Ido not, therefore, abso- 
daanapvs: clits Diensle B—-—- Head's scheme, which I know 
will give so much pleasure to my friend Mr. Cobden,—but I have an 
of which forms the gist of the pre- 

ied me with its title. 
Instead of raising so many hundred thousand men—wmere lubbers, as 


eee shown—let ministers at once make an appeal to 
ladies ! 
Most of us, in our early days, have read of the Amazons. What is 


to t us from going to the dreams of those early days, and 
naliding’ them on the spot? In a word, LET THE DEFENCE OF ENGLAND 

With Frenchmen as their antagonists, 
no one can doubt on which side victory would speedily declare herself. 

One word more. Sir Francis B—— Head has satisfactorily proved 
that we are to have an invasion. ‘‘ The French nation,” he says, “ under 
pest of violent passions, has for some time been playing a game of 
desperate expedients, the last card of which—t¢t matters not who holds the 
game—must be the invasion of England.” 

This is explicit enough as far as it goes; but although there can be no 
doubt that the event will come off, Sir Francis has not told us when. 

I am happy to have it in my power. to be able to state, from exclusive 








information which I ha 


ppen to possess, that the invasion, whenever it is 


determined on, will take place oN THE FIRST OF APRIL. 








POEMS ON A TOUR. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF “‘ FREDERIC HALM.” 


By Joun OXENFORD. 


I.— FAREWELL. 
I’ve seen the maid I lov’d once, 
Clasp’d by another’s arm; 
I’ve seen the lip I kiss’d once, 
With other kisses warm. 


Beloved, I must tell thee, 
My love for thee was true. 
Now, go where’er thou pleasest, 
For ever, love, adieu. 


Il.—WINTER’S NIGHT. 
There’s darkness all around me, 
And in my heart still more; 

There’s icy cold around me, 
And in my heart still more.* 





The spark of fire poetic, 
The k of starry light; 

Can make the night no warmer— 
They only make it bright. 


IlI.—FULL MOON. 

One evening we were grieving 
That we must part so soon, 

Then, as a lasting keepsake, 


My love gave me the moon. 


And said: “ My eyes remember, 
Whene’er she nightly beams ;” 

And said: “ My tears remember, 
When mist her lustre dims.” 


I iad ae 
or many a long, t; 

Sibeeaebenaiones: 
Upon her eyes so bright. 





* This repetition of the same word for a rhyme is in the original.—J. O. 











IV.--BY THE BROOK. 


Little brook, whence comest thou? 
“T know not whence I’m flowing.” 
Little brook, what stream seek’st thou? 
“TI know not where I’m going.” 


Heart, my heart, what troubles thee? 
“T know not what can tease me.” 

Heart, my heart, what wishest thee? 
*“T know not what would please me.” 


V.—-IN THE MINSTER. 


Within the vaulted minster, 
Where lamps so faintly shine, 
I saw a woman kneeling 
Before a holy shrine. 


Her eye—that bright blue heaven, 
Was tow’rds the image rais’d; 
Like pearls upon her eyelid 
Tears trembled as she gaz’‘d. 


Her cheek was slightly redden’d, 
Her soft lips lightly play’d, 

Her hands, devoutly folded, 
Upon her heart were laid. 


She knelt, to pray’r abandon’d, 
By rapture overcome, | 
In pilgrim’s garb, an angel 
o sought a heav’nly home. 


But I—a thought came o’er me, 
A thought like Eden’s bliss; 
“Oh, surely she must love well, 

When she can pray like this.” 


VL—IN THE WOOD. 


Birds upon green branches swinging, 
Poets on the moss so green, 
Both their merry songs are singing; 
Birds upon green branches swinging, 
Poets on the moss so green. 


All their songs of love are telling, 
And the sound is soft and sweet 
Through the air so lightly stealing. 
their songs of love are telling, 
And the sound is soft and sweet. 


Merry bird and poet-lover, 
Ah! you only sing in May; 
, alas! Lk ce 
Merry bird and poet-lover 
Ah! you only sing in May. 





Now comes the hour of evening, 
The Nixy seeks repose; 

Her bed’s beneath the waters, 
The mists above her close. 


Along the bank to light her, 
The gentle moonbeams creep; 


The evening bells are ringing 
The weary one to sleep. 


Now hark !—around the waters, 
How whispers softly play; 
The sleepy waves and rushes— 
“Good night—good night”—they say. 


VIIL.——-IN THE GARDEN. 


Against thy door I’m knocking, 
Come out, my dearest, come, 
And find for me a nosega 
Of all the flow’rs that bloom. 


Take mignonette and lilac, 
The bright narcissus, too; 

Then tulips add, and jasmin, 
And violets so blue. 


Take all excepting roses, 
For those elsewhere I seek ; 

I pluck them from thy lip, love, 
I pluck them from thy cheek. 


IX.—SERENADE. 
Ye clear blue eyes, good night, good 


"eos" 
Be clos’d for some fair dream, 
And clearer wake, when morning’s light 
Adorns the clouds with golden seam; 
Ye clear blue eyes, good night, good 
night. 


Ye rosy lips, good night, night: 
Its cup of glory shuts the rose, 
Whene’er with stars the heav’ns are 
bright; 
Thus, thus, in lovely silence close, 
Ye rosy lips, good night, good night. 


Thou lovely face, good night, good night, 
For how should we day’s absence feel 
While still thy beauty is in sight; 
In pillows soft thyself conceal; 
Thou lovely face, good night, good night 


X.—-MEADOW AND WOOD. 


See, bright-green is the meadow, 
And darksome is the wood; 

And still I love the meadow, 
And still I love the wood. 








She kneels; against his garment 
Her fervent lips are press’d, 

His aged hands to bless her, 
Upon her fair head rest. 


They form a perfect picture: 
But I—I cannot 4 

To see life’s rise and setting 
Together brought so near. 


XIl.——AFTER A STORM. 


From the gloomy mountain hdllow, 
gh storm at length has pass’d; 
Over all the vale is cast. 


Gently folding o’er the landscape, 
As it were a sleeping child, 

While the morn down upon it, 
Like a mother’s eye so mild. 


Now the clouds of night conceal her, 
Now I hear the stream, 
Like the kiss with the mother 
Leaves her infant—does it seem! 


XITI.—BEFORE A SAINT'S IMAGE. 
Batter’d by storms and brok 
raptor A rears, 
From yonder gloomy forest ; 





The pilgrim hangs no garland 
On that dishonour’d stone, 
Devotion has departed, 
The Saint’s old glory’s gone. 


Yet man’s forgotten 
Kind ayacey — replac’dy » 

With ivy and wild roses - ~~ 
The image she has grag’d.-» 


XIV.—BY THE RIVER. 


Upon the sand I wander, 
Along the stream I go; 

I see the glassy waters 
Before me swiftly flow. 


I see the mighty vessels 
As they rush proudly by, 
And in the meadow’s bosom 


I see the green spring lie. 


While all is life around me, 
I linger on the strand, 

The waves are wafting others: 
I cleave to the dull land. 





| 





XV.—RECOVERY. 


I lov’d, but whom I know not, 
Her form is lost to me; 
Still two black eyes that sparkle, 
Methinks I yet can see. 


And two red lips beneath them, 
That smiling, seem to say, 

“ Poor youth,” with tone of pity, 
And pearly rows display. 


A of tiny feet, too, 
fore me tripping, pass, 
And this—of my beloved, 
Is all that’s left—alas! 





| T lov’d, and then I fancied 


For ever it would be ;— 
Thus billows find their level, 
| A plain becomes the sea. 
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A Cornish Legenv. 
By Farner Pooptes, P. P. 
I. 


THE ABBOT OF ST. NEOT’S AND HIS STRANGE GUEST. 


_ Wuen Alfred came into Cornwall, he was taken uncommonly sick— 
having eaten too many pilchards, most likely—and turned aside out of his 
way to rest at a now called St. Neot; and, being after a time reco- 
vered, he in gratitude founded a monastery there. Now St. Neot, who was 
the son of Ethelwolf, was highly favo according to all accounts, and, 
after being persecuted—like everybody else who is fool enough to benefit 
the ungrateful human race—was obliged to remove from Glastonbury 
into Cornwall, and settled himself in a little retired spot, where he 
ight end his days in peace. The place he selected is in the hundred 
deanery of “ West,” about eight miles north-east of Losthwithiel 
(which meaneth, in Cornish, the “lofty palace”—Les-Uthiel, or Les- 
hual—and not, as Mr. Carew, without the slightest foundation, has been 
pleased to say “a Lion’s Tail!’’), about the same distance from Bodmin, 
and about five miles “ west-nor’-west-westerly” of Liskeard. 

Well, it ap that the good St. Neot, and his servant, Barius, took 
up their abode at this place, where the people soon found the saint 
out, for he had such miraculous powers, that when he first arrived at the 
pee a spring of water suddenly burst forth for his own peculiar benefit. 

is spring gradually became a pool, and unfathomable, and rose and fell 
with the tide. (Some miserable member of the Hydrochloric-Universal- 
Intermitting-Consqueeging Society of Knowledge has had the impudence 
to assert that it is only two or three fathoms deep, and that the tide has 
no influence on it; but we scorn his insinuations.) Besides, he managed 
to get extraordinary power over a certain gentleman who shall be name- 
less; but. this is easily accounted for; for while St. Neot was a monk 
at. Glastonbury, St. Dunstan was abbot. Now St. Neot, it appears, was 
only allowed to take one fish at a time from the pool, lest he should be 
tempted to eat too much at onee. However, in spite of all this, he 
fell sick, and for many days took no food. Alarmed for his safety, 
his servant, Barius, hastened to the pool, and caught two fishes, thinking to 
boil.one and broil the other, to suit the sick man’s palate. The saint 
was struck with horror at the deed, and desired the “ briled” and the “biled” 
fishes to be taken back, when, to the astonishment of Barius, as soon as he 
threw them into the pool, they became alive, and none the worse for their 
warming. And we have little doubt that, if any worthy followers of “old 
Isaac” will fish in this sainted pool with sufficient patience, they ma 
catch some of the descendants of these two fishes, ready broiled and boiled. 
One thing is certain, that Dosmerry—or, as it is sometimes called, 
Dusherry—is said to be never dry. 

But this is only a prelude to our legend. 

Riny youts ales the good St. Neot had been gathered to his fathers 
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but how this was 
Neot would rather 
It was late 
one or two delinquents, who, for some act of disobedience, had been sen- 
tenced to remain on their bare bones in the chapel till mornin The 


in bed, having taken a composing Farmers 4 which, 
i to be a nauseous compound of herbs, had still a 
miraculous of oes leaving in the silver flagon a most enticing per- 
fume of m wine and spices—a delusion of the Evil One, no doubt, in 
order to bring scandal upon the holy abbot. Attempts of the Old Gentle- 
man are by no means uncommon. It is passing strarie, how often 
during Lent the monks smell of roast shoulder of mittton! Such 
delusions should never be attended to, as every one is perfectly aware 
that the holy fathers mortify themselves, during that portion of the year, 
upon fish, i and vegetables. Suddenly the gate-bell of the monas- 
tery was violently rung, and the porter for the night, brother Ambrose, 
hastened to the wicket and demanded who was there. 

ps One who asks food and shelter for the night. You shall be paid well 

it.” 

“We do not receive pay for hospitality,” answered brother Ambrose; 
“but who are you?” 

“ A stranger from foreign parts,” was the answer, “ wet and cold.” . 

“ Our door is never closed against the houseless and wanderer,” said 
brother Ambrose, unlatching the wicket, and holding up his lantern to 
obtain a view of the visitor. 

A rude push sent poor brother Ambrose staggering against the wall, 
and, to his surprise, a knight in complete mail entered. The stranger’s 
visor was down, and his armour from head to foot was black. 

‘ ae me some food, good brother,” he said, “ for I have not broken 
m ” ; 

Xe Follow me, sir knight, to the refectory, where your wants shall be 


i 


yoga? 

clanking of armour, as the knight followed brother Ambrose, 
echoed in the cloisters. Such a martial sound had not been heard for 
years in that 1 abode. 

The Black Knight was then supplied with refreshment, and conducted 
to the dormitory set apart for travellers; but on that night no slee 
visited the eyes of brother Ambrose. Who could the stranger guest be 
He was evidently not one devoted to the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre, 
for the symbol was absent from his shoulder. And the wind, as it rushed 
over the turreted roofs of the monastery, and whirled in every nook, and 
howled through its long dark passages, seemed to the frightened Ambrose 
@ supernatural voice. 

At noon the next day, the Black Knight was introduced to the abbot. 

“ By what name shall we call thee, sir knight?” replied the abbot. 
“We well know it is the custom of gallant warriors, whilst remaining 
under a vow to perform a gallant deed, to conceal their real name for a 
time ; but, nevertheless, there is some appellation by which they are 
distinguished, and I would fain crave that of my guest.” 

















of having so noble a gu will relax somewhat from my usual austerity ; 
but this — an dedicated to St. Anthony tusaull, who be- 


queathed, in ill, all his to our hol use, I may tiot 
relax my usual observance of the aa allsflan’ ‘vanpars, elit os I 
know you gallant knights love good cheer, I will show you that our 
house is not niggardly on befitting occasions. Meanwhile, if you wish to 
join in our devotions, a place shall be assigned you in the chapel.” 

The =“ was heard to mutter something about “ burnishing his 
armour, and looking after his horse.” : 

“Nay,” said the abbot, ‘I do not enforce our rules upon our guests ; 
and till the time of evening refection I will leave you to yourself. There is 
much to admire in the surrounding army Hw least, there used to be, 
for I have been too infirm, from following the rigid rule of our house, to 
leave it for these many years.” 

The Black Knight bowed and retired to the apartment appointed for 
his use, and shortly the bell of the monastery was heard summoning 
the brethren to prayer. 


II. 
SHOWS WHY THE POPE WILL NEVER HAVE POWER IN CORNWALL. 


Tue night was dark, and mists were rising from Dosmerry Pool. The 
monks were still at their devotions, when two persons, approaching from 
opposite sides, drew near to the edge of the water. A flash of lightning 
shnied them to be the Black Knight, and Tregagle, the steward to Tre- 
vordor. 

P “ Thou hast kept thy trysting,” said the Black Knight. “It is well 

r thee.” 

*‘T know not whether it be well or ill.” 

“Thou hast gone too far for consideration,” replied the other. 

“Give me but revenge on the proud monks who would not have me 
for their steward, and I care not.” 

“ Well, thou knowest the terms. To-night thou must decide. Now, 
OR TEN YEARS HENCE.” 

The storm was hushed—a calm and soothing breath of air came stealing 
over the pool; the moon, till then hidden in murky clouds, shed her 
beams upon the landscape. 

“ Now, or ten years hence,” repeated the Black Knight, in tones so 
different from his former voice, that made Tregagle start. 

Tregagle reflected. ‘The monks had refused him for their steward ; 
he had been taunted with it ; his pride was hurt, his spirit was revengeful. 

JT will!” he answered. 

The calm breath of air became a whirlwind; a flash of lightnin 
illumined all around—a heavy peal of thunder shook the ground—an 
the waves of the agitated pool flung their spray on the Black Knight and 

" : 


bir wilt be in the chapel at midnight?” said the former, as he de- 
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It so happened that among the lay 
tory, were two men, natives of the county. was 
very large nose, and. for some reason or other had been termed the 
Doctor. Fe ee preemies gmenally, but withal of a quick 
temper. The abbot the monks put up with his iarities, and 
were rather amused with. them than i The -was a thin,, 
weasened old man, never sag temper, and, as he well, knew, was 

i ; always suspicious,.and, above all, 

hated the Doctor. en nalhenadg 6 See i aa in Cornish, “‘ The 
thorny dwelling.” 

The abbot rose from his seat, and each monk, crossing his arms upon his 
stood in profound silence. 

“‘ Agimus tibi gracias, pro his, et ceteris, beneficiis tuis, per-———” 

aaa gale stag tang UF unig bowing down his head 
too low, upset one uge before him. He hastil logised, 
and the abbot and pg be ig sn al EN 
little il whether the grace had been concluded or not. 


f 





“ Sir knight,” said the jovial abbot, as he plunged the knife into a fat 
and juicy haunch, “this is a joint, I trow, thou didst not see in the 
Holy Land?” 

** No, lord abbot,” returned the knight ; “‘ but I have seen what pleased 
me more.” 

“And what. may that be, sir knight?” rejoined the abbot. “The 
haunch of a swarthy Saracen, no doubt, whose heretical hide was 
worth all the venison in Christendom ?” 

“ No,” said the knight, carelessly. , 

he Some purty wench, I'll be bound,” whispered, the Doctor to his 


ust then a stir was heard at the end of the hall, and a monk ap- 
proached. 

‘“‘ Ah, here comes Father O’Corrin,” said the Doctor; “I met. him on 
his way to Les-Uthiel, where he was going to confess the rich widow of 
Cairnzew. Good advice he would give her, no doubt. Did Father 
O’Corrin, ever tell you, most holy abbot, why the ‘Pope will never 
have power in Cornwall?’ It is a strange, heretical legend; but’ the 
father affirms it is as true as the keys of St. Peter.” 

*‘ Indeed!” exclaimed the abbot, knitting his brows. ‘‘ We must hear 
the legend, and judge for ourselves. Relate it. to us, Father O’Corrin; 
it —_ amuse our guest.” 

“Qh, yer riverince, I’m fa eommennnalt ithe ey. pemnens but if 
it is your riverince’s pleasure—it's a short story—I'll tell it. But’ per- 
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haps your riverince will jist let me have the laast taste of that cup, for 
I am clean gone, as it were.” 

The holy father received the goblet at: the hands of the Doctor, and 
having taken a sip, to try if it were the lac acidum of ordinary days, 
swallowed a hearty gulp, which seemed much to refresh the inward man. 

“ Well, riverence, there was once a. blacksmith, an unbelaver 
in the Lisby“chapitiictend God ive him, ef it’s possible !—that 
lived at a heretic place Carbis Water, becase there was a dirty 
bit’ of a tin strame jist by. Well, somehow or other, by the help of 
the evil one, he got a translashun of the Holy Scriptures. But 
it , one day, jist as he had turned away Father Simon, and 
j at the image of the Holy Virgin which he carried, and which 
was made of the best china clay from the pit not many miles from 
the heretic’s door, that the evil one came to his forge, and. said, 
‘Pather, ye’ll jist come along wid me.’ ‘ Whaat’s tha foosing about?” 
says Pather. ‘I'll till ye what it is, my frind,’ saye the decaver; ‘ ye’ve 
had yer run, and yell jist come away now. ‘Why,’ says the black- 
smith, ‘en coose it’s ied right, sure enough; but es a fitty now to go 
for to take a man, as it wor, from es childern, and not say, How ar’ 'e? 
Now, es that fitty ?—mnow, essa? Esa roight, thenk ’e? I always thoft 
you was a gentlemen.’ ‘Umph!’ says the decaver—‘ but my frind, this 
won't do.’ ‘ Well,’ says Pather, ‘ef a moost be, why a moost, a s’pose. 
But will ’e jist grant me thraa thengs like, and—and caal agen to-morra?” 
‘But what are the three things my frind?’ ‘ Why, ye see, I waant a 
bit o’ revenge like; and tha chaps do juke me about my anvil. Now, I 
do waant ’e to graant that whoevir do sit on that anvil shaant cum foorth 
without I let him.’ ‘Oh!’ exclaimed the decaver, ‘I'll grant that, and 
Pil call in to-morrow.’ Well, the very nixt day, shure enough, he 
came, ‘Now, thin,’ says he, ‘off wid ye, body an’ sowl.’ ‘Fatla ello 
= geil?* said Pather, for he understood the lan might well ; 
and I’ suppose, in his ignorance, he thought that the divil didn’t know 
Cornish ; but to his surprise, he answered, ‘Dah, durdalatha why, deer 
ubba do.’f ‘Giwell gerres.’{ ‘Ha! ha! dendle peath a’n heaze,§ eh?’ 
‘I caant coom, I caant—I waant—theer now,’ exclaimed the blacksmith, 
running round the anvil. The ould villin, to catch him, wint to jum 
over the anvil, an’ slipped his fut, and sot upon it, an’ was in course fixed 
by his thraty, yer riverince. Oh, how the ould one did roar! They say 
he was heard beyond—why——” 

“T heerd him away here, yer riverince,” interrupted the Doctor. “I 
said to Brother Bodrane here, says I—‘ De ye hear that ?’” 

“ Ave Maria, ora pro nobis,” exclaimed the abbot. 

“ Well, yer riverence,” continued Father O’Corrin, “ when the decaver 
found how he was situated, he discovered it was mighty unpleasant, and 
says he, ‘ Pather, it’s a mighty dirty trick this of yours, now—it’s an 
ungrateful bast you must be, to be sarving yer bist frind in this way.’ 
‘Well, now,’ says Pather, ‘I tell ’e, yer clunked down on tha -anvil, 
and theer ye’ll stay till tha da o’ judgment, ef tha dosn’t agree to whaat 
I say.’ * Well, Pather, but what is it? I want to get off.’ ‘ Ess, in 








* “ How do you do?” + “ Well, I thank you; come you here.” 
t “ Better left.” § “To get the wealth of the world.” 
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coorse ye do; why now, I'll tell ’e. In the first place, I wish my braath 
ma aalways be © Well, I'll t that.’ ‘And next, that my 
wife may never hav Seaside teentiyicilders. ‘Well, I'll grant that ; 
that's two—now forthe third. Be quick, Pather, I want to be off, for 
this cursed anvil is mighty cold.’ ‘Iss, s'pose ais; but esna a chaange 
for’e,eh? Why, thathird. Lord , why I’ve had two aalready.’ 
‘Yes—yes; come now, what's your third wish?’ ‘ Why,’ says the heretic 
Pather (nivir a thing did he say, your riverince, but), ‘may THE PorE 
NEVER HAVE ANY POWER IN CorNWALL!’ ‘You are the greatest bast 
l iver met with,’ says the divil. ‘What do you think will become of me, 
if I allow that ? No,’ sa s he; ‘if I sit here to all eternity, T'li never 
agree to that.’ ‘Well, if you waant,’ says the heretic, ‘I caant help it; 
but here I'm going to forge this shoe,’ and accordingly he takes 
out a red-hot horseshoe, and putting it mighty close to the sitting part of 
the decaver, begins to hammer away, sition the sparks flying about in 
all directions. ‘Pather, Pather, be quiet; take away that abominable 
horse’s-shoe, it is singing my situpons’ already. Eh—ah, be quiet, 1’ll— 
ril——’__ ‘Oh, tha needn’t git in sich a foos; theest stay there shure 
enough—tha Pope or tha breches.’ Bang went the hammer, and away 
flew the sparks, some into the decaver's eyes, some in his whiskers. 
‘T'll grant it—stop, stop!’ ‘ You will, will ’e?’ Anotherbang. ‘ Yes, 
yes.’ Pather thin stopped, yer riverince, and the decaver took his de- 

» laving a mighty great smeetch of singed cloth behind him ;, and 
it’s now the heretic is wanting absolution, for he thinks when the decaver 
comes agin he'll take mighty great care not to sit on the anvil.” 

“I’m very much obliged to you, holy father,” said the Black Knight ; 
2 but still I don't see what this story to do with the ‘keys of St, 

eter.’ ” 

“ Why, noble sir, it is jist this, that the fellow says his anvil is bether 
thin the kays thimsilves, for they ounly bind and loose people, but his 
anvil will bind the divil hisself; and as for his saying that his holiness, 
the Pope, should have no power in Cornwall, why the decaver can’t 
prevint it.” 

“Perhaps he wouldn’t if he could, holy father,” said the knight. 

The Doctor gave a most audible chuckle, and poked old Bodrane in~ 
the ribs. 

ITI. 


THE STONE COFFIN. 


Tue bell of the monastery had just struck one, when a figure was seen 
to emerge from a small door in the chapel, which opened into the con- 
ventual garden. The door was carefully closed, and the figure vanished. 
Then it was seen again, just where the clouded moon was shining 
through the richly-stained window above the altar. 

“Yein!” muttered Tregagle; for it was he. “I’ve haaf a mind 
to ”»> 

“What!” said the Black Knight, who was by his side. 

“ Oh, I—” 

“Fool! there is no time to be lost. Here is the stone that covers him. 
Wrench it up; then. bear away his bones to your patron, Earl Ulric, for 
he will have no peace till he has satisfied his wife, Ethelfleda.”’ 
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Tregagle and at the stone, but could not raise it. 
“ Cusn't nro said he to the Black Knight, who, thereu 
touched the stone with his foot, when it arose and disclosed benea 
a deep chasm. 
2 et ensuite thyerentprn t, and recoiled from the damp, 


smel! which ascended from the long-closed pit. 
Desc ” said the Black Knight; “ the coffin lies twenty feet 


* ne But how? Does a thenk I'll braak ma neck ?” 

** Look on the left, an will see steps. 

“ Will you go too ?” reed 1 d Tregagle, half doubting whether the Black 
Kani ht would venture. 

ool! do you think that J fear dead _~ s bones? Follow me.” 

* But how shall we see?” asked Tregagle. Scarcely had he spoken, 
when, from the top of the helmet of the Black Knight, there rosea 
forth.a jet of light, small, but clear, and sufficient to enable them to 
see where they were going. Tregagle followed, with slow and cautious 

, his knees shaking, and his whole frame trembling. At last, they 
reached the bottom, where they beheld a stone coffin. 

Around the coffin was a black and unctuous pool, and through it small 
things like eels were moving about sluggishly. On the lid of the coffin 
sat a huge black toad, grown, from old age, to a monstrous size. 

Tregagle shuddered. 

“A brave grave for sainted bones!” laughed the Black Knight. 
“ Could the poor, miserable, deluded fools see this—ha! ha! ha! They 
kiss the relics—they hug them—they bow down and worship them 
—they travel far to behold them—but they never saw the rotting of the 
foul carcase that once enclosed them. Open the coffin, if thou wouldst 
th thy 

A ae hardly knowing what he was about, approached and raised 
ae! Tid. It fell over the side, and splashed into i‘ e loathsome pool. 
Within the stone coffin was a skeleton, covered with the dust of ancient 
robes. Tregagle hesitatingly put forth his hands. The instant he touched 
the bones, a sheet-of flame burst forth that blinded him, a heavy peal 
of thunder rolled through the building, and the wretch sunk to the 
ground. When he awoke, he found himself on the floor of the chapel; 
slowly, for he could hardly crawl, he crept out. The moon was shining 
brightly, and all seemed calm and beautiful. A moaning sound was 
heard, and whispers seemed all around to mutter, “ Gwell gerres!* gwell 
gerres! 9? 

IV. 
ALBERT PENKIWELL. 


It was evening, and the sun had just disappeared behind the distant 
hills to the west of Trevorder, or Tre-vor-dour, which meaneth, in the old 
Cornish, * The town, or dwelling-place, by the great water. ¥ "Trevorder 
is situated in the h of St. Breock, who is supposed to have been 
born in Ireland tse the fifth century. Advancing in years, St. 
Breock acquired such a degree of fame in the Christian church, for 
his opposition to Arianism—a heresy which at that time distracted the 


* Better left. 
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Latin church—that he is reported to have been chosen Bishop of Armorica, 
in which part his name is no less:familiar than in ours. Being, however, 
obliged to fly from the persecution which raged, he — shelter in the 


family of ‘Tregago, or Treiago ; 
and, at the time we are speaking of, my mee 7 Po 
ho li i ith its grey low granite 
walls and thatched roof, for.in those days tiles SOCNEN GRERLAEE over 


tiful. 
ETE, ik ob ie latte he setting sun was tinging Sneen and hills, 
bong om Sono cur sear 3, with that roseate colour which 
Mr. Danby can paint so let the critics say what they 
will, that a ee rch. Her hair 
seemuall'ep ave bon n neglected, for it floated long and dishevelled in the 
evening breeze. She seemed uneasy, and her anxious eye glanced fre- 
queniy along the — that led from the house in a winding direction 
over 


“Qh! my poor father,” she exclaimed, “where can he be? He has 
never been out before all night without telling me. What can have kept 
him? Something has come over him lately ; he is not so cheerful as he 
used to be. There i is some mystery about it which I cannot fathom. 
Oh! Tom, is that you ” 

**Ess, miss, ess. But whaat beest a standing here aal in tha coold like 
—a shevering like a quelkin. Now,:esha plaze, I’d advise ’e to goin 
now and waarm tha.” 

“ But my father, Tom—where can he be ?” 

“ Oh, ers coom to no haarm, misses. Noa, noa! don’t ’e go for to 
think so.” Then aside to himself. ‘I caan’t maakun out at aal; there’s 
something wraung about un, an plaze shure I'll finden out somehow. 
They do say he’s are and sould hisself to tha evil one, and that his time’s 
near} and that's $ enough to maak any one queer, shure enough. Now do 
’e go in, miss, now, do ’e 

And, as if moved by the piteous looks of the old faithful serving man, 
she went in. 

Poor Lucy! hers was a hard lot. Her father loved money, and had 
strong prejudices; and, unfortunately, an attachment had arisen between 
her an the young Albert Penkiwell, who was in the train of the Lord 
Godal-gau, who was about to set out on a journey to Spain. Young 
Penkiwell had no money, and that was sin enough in the eyes of Tregagle; 
moreover, he was his superior in rank too, and Tregagle of course hated 
him ; and when he found that he had an affection for i the steward’s 
rage knew no bounds. He threatened if she dared to encourage him he 
would turn her out of doors; he even cursed her. 

bee night was pei gtr a a now 
came down in pattered heavily against the glass. Sud- 
denly the q en of a horse was heard. 4 ; 

“Oh! father, harwtieve ou been?” cried Lucy, rushing to the door ; 
but suddenly, as the fire-light shone upon the person who entered, she 


exclaimed— 


ii 
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“ Oh! Albert, why have you come; you know you promised me—— 
But how dreadfully pale you look ! What is the matter ?” 

“1 am come to bring you tidings of your father.” 

“Oh! Albert, what do you know of my father? Where ishe? Oh! 
tell me, has anything happened ?” 

. + You must up against the news I bring you, dearest,” replied the 
young man. “ Your poor father is dead. I found his body at the edge 
of Dosmerry Pool.” 

Lucy uttered a piercing cry, and would have fallen to the ground if 
Albert had not caught ber in his arms. Alarmed by the cry, old Tom 
returned into the room. 

“ Esa coom'd to this? esa coom'd to this?” he exclaimed. 

“Your master, I trust, is in heaven,” said Albert. 

The old man shook his head. 

‘“Sommon the women instantly to aid your young mistress!” cried 
Albert, impatiently, “and don’t look so bewildered. Get a room 
for me, sirrah, for I have given up all idea of going to Spain, and 
take up my abode here in future. You may upon me as your 
master from henceforth.” 


V. 
DOSMERRY POOL. 


Tregagle had rushed he knew not where, till he found himself on the 
brink mares Pool, when, suddenly, he felt a hand upon his 
shoulders. He turned, and the Black Knight stood before him. 

Tregagle tried to pray, but could not; he could remember no fraction 
of a prayer, not even of THAT prayer which his mother taught him in his 
lisping tongue ; he raised his eyes in agony to heaven, but a murky cloud 
shut out his view of the once a sky. 

‘Tt is too late now,” said the fiend ; “thou must come with me, See, 
the waters are waiting to receive thee.” 

Tregagle looked upon the pool, whose waters rose in unnatural waves, 
and hoarsely lashed the shore. The Black Knight raised his arm, 
and suddenly every rock, and bush, and tree seemed changed into some 
horrid shape, which waved its arms, and shrieked, and laughed. The pool 
no longer resembled water, but lurid, living fire, and, as it tossed its waves, 
the frenzied Tregagle was hurled into them by the demon. 

A few minutes afterwards his body was cast upon the shore of the pool, 
where it was found by Albert Penkiwell. 

Lucy and her lover were wedded, and lived long and happily together. 
Tregagle was buried where his body was found. But sp Re not rest, 
for through the blast, and through the storm, when the Western 
Ocean is flinging its foaming surges on the shore, and the winter's wind 
is sweeping over hill and over vale, the people hear him howling as 
he toils to finish his endless doom; and as they huddle around the fire, 
the old folks shake their heads, and fearful little ones tremble as they 
listen to the dismal “ Legend of Tregagle.” 
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TASS O-* 
In Two Parts.—Parrt I. 


Books have their own destinies—that is, their time and place. 

Even before opening the Rev. R. Milman’s “ Life of Tasso,” we may, 
perhaps, be allowed to question its opportunity. The golden age of 
classical biography is gone by. The work of Roscoe’s, Shepherd’s, and 
Black’s has been done, bien ou mal, and cannot, without transcendant 
merit, be done over again. Poor Foscolo’s mission is fulfilled. Italian 
literature has taken its place amongst us. Its very rapid and general 
diffusion has had the effect of cheapening it. We have had as much of 
it as we wanted—as much, indeed, as we could well bear. We have laid 
it aside as something academical, something out of keeping with our pre- 
sent wants and eadensiee: The Italian itself counts in our schools for 
little more than a dead language. 

A Life of Tasso, at the present day, is an anachronism. It can 
scarcely be deemed worthy of greater attention than Campbell’s “ Life 
of Petrarch;” and yet the very name of the bard of the “ Pleasures of 
Hope”—the “poet making himself interpreter of a poet”—had no 
power to save his publisher from heavy loss by that ill-starred speculation. 

We do not mean to say that there is no room for Mr. Milman’s work 
on the shelves of circulating libraries. We merely express our opinion 
that a production of this nature, notwithstanding its intrinsic value, 
eannot fail to render the author liable to the charge of dilettantism, than 
which nothing can well be more offensive in the estimation of our earnest 
and ¢ant soit peu utilitarian generation. 

Mr. Milman’s book, however, is even of a more idle nature than the 
title alone would have led us to anticipate. It brings no new facts into 
light, draws no new conclusions from old-established facts. ‘ He was not 
aware of Black’s ‘Life of Tasso’ when he first composed his own 
account.” An English scholar, looking no better at home, cannot be 
expected to have drawn very freely from more distant and recondite 
sources abroad. Wilde's “ Love and Madness of Tasso,”t published in 
1842, seems equally to have escaped his attention, inasmuch, at least, as 
no allusion to that work occurs in any part of the more recent publication. 
Perhaps, with some of our friends, he threw the American essay con- 
temptuously aside, with the cool remark, ‘‘ What should a Yankee have to 
say about Tasso?” The work of the American critic is, however, far 
more to the purpose than that of the English biographer. The point at 
issue between Dr. Black and Mr. Milman is the same that put asunder 
Tasso’s earliest and most sympathising biographer, Manso, from the more 
accurate and painstaking Serassi. It all revolves upon the “ truth of 
Tasso’s attachment to Leonora.” Black, on the evidence of Serassi, 
calls that attachment in question. Mr. Milman believes that the argu- 


* The Life of Torquato Tasso. By the Rev. R. Milman. 2 vols. London: 
Colburn. 1850. 

t Conjectures and Researches concerning the Love, Madness, and Imprisonment 
of Torquato Tasso. By Richard Henry Wilde. 2 vols. New York: Blake. 1842. 
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ments of Gingnené, Sismondi, Ranke, and especially Rosini (Tasso’s 
latest editor), “established this point almost to a certainty.”* 

The elucidation of this great fact—all-important in Tasso’s biography 
—would seem to constitute the main object uf Mr. Milman’s enterprise, 
besides a pious and most laudable wish to “warn any youth of the 
dangers which attend a vivid imagination, and the indulgence of its 
glittering day-dreams,” &c.; or, in other words, to make an example 
of Tasso. 

Unquestionably, any work that could bring new light upon the 
subject of Tasso’s misfortunes, and enable us to solve its great mysteries 
to our satisfaction, would be entitled to general attention. Rosini and 
Wilde’s essays had no other hope, and they felt that they could but indif- 
ferently be helped in their task by the compilation of a complete bio- 
graphy. Mr. Milman was more sanguine, and did in no way dread the 
weariness he would inflict upon his readers by the accumulation of minute 
irrelevant facts, not immediately bearing on the contested point, and by 
the repetition of all the sistlonkéte respecting Tasso’s birth, lineage, and 
parentage; all about “the courier’s horn quartered in the family’s 
armorial bearings,” and ‘‘ the badger’s-skin on the frontlet of posthorses 
in olden times,” &c.; all that, on the authority of old Serassi, we 
had learned from Black, and which we are made to read over again in 
the same words, with the very same remarks, and only with less method 
and perspicuity ; all that, merely because Mr. Milman chose to overlook 
two large quarto volumes, bearing the title of ‘ Life of Tasso,” and 
staring at him from the shelves of any indifferently well-stocked English 
library. , 

Mr, Milman also has peculiar notions about the needlessness of quota- 
tions, which must have been “either so sparing as to be unsatisfactory, 
or so voluminous as to be cumbersome”—a way of reasoning somewhat 
akin to the arguments of that philosopher who dissuaded his friend from 
marriage on the plea that the woman he chose would be “either plain, 
and then he would not like her, or fair, and then there would be too 
many to like her”—a way of reasoning, at any rate, which would induce 
us to believe that he was not quite in earnest about his establishment of 
new facts; and, in that case, we are really much at a loss to understand 
what all his book was written about, unless he hoped to afford amusement 
by “his simple narrative,” or to point a moral for the benefit of the 
tmaginative youth aforesaid. 

But whilst we refer such of our readers as are in need of either enter- 
tainment or moral edification to Mr. Milman himself, we are almost 
willing to thank him for the opportunity he affords us to say “ one word 
more” upon a subject that has not been earnestly handled since Rosini 
flattered himself to have come to a final and triumphant conclusion, in his 
essay of 1835,f but about which, we apprehend, he only gathered a fog, 
more dense by far, and more noxious, than the mist in which time and 
man’s neglect or malice had originally involved it. 

Mr. Wilde, whose industry and diligence in collecting and sifting evi- 
dence deserves, perhaps, greater praise than his acuteness of perception 


—— 


* Opere di 'Torquato Tasso. 35 vols. Pisa: Coparro. Rosini’s Edition. 1832. 
t Saggio sugli amori di Torquato Tasso e sulle Cause della sua Prigionia. 
Tasso, opere, vol. xxxv. Edition of Pisa. 
Jan.—vVOL, XCI. NO. CCCLXI. F 
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or independence of judgment, thus sums up the opinion of various writers 


of ancient and modern times respeeting the source of Tasso’s misfor- 


tunes :— 

Manso (Tasso’s own friend and earliest biographer) asserts the passion of Tasso 
for the princess (Leonora of Este), and refers to his to the Duke of Urbino, 
more than hinting that matters of love were the cause of his punishment ; and 
yet, moved by prudence, or falsified by the apprehension of the publisher, he 
attributes ‘Torquato’s imprisonment to the duke’s desire of restoring quiet to his 
distempered imagination by the aid of medicine, to which end, he adds, pleasant 
and excellent apartments were oped him in the hospital of St. Anna. 

With to his hero’s reputed madness, Manso is not free from ambiguity, 
and, after his long imaginary interviews and eloquent conversation with 
a familiar spirit, hesitates whether he should be thought inspired or insane. The 

scope of his reasoning, however, is, that ‘Tasso was not mad, though his 
ancy was often heated and disturbed. ; 

Serassi (whose life of Tasso, in a large quarto volume, was first published in 
1785) indignantly repels the idea of the poet’s mental alienation, and cites his 

uctions as an unanswerable argument. According to him, Tasso 
was confined in St. Anna for false, foolish, and daring words against the duke. It 
does not to have occurred to him that the penalty of seven years’ imprison- 
ment was &t all disproportioned to the heinousness of the offence, and he mentions 


it Siwebeet ta on Alfonso’s magnanimity. 

Ti in a note to his second edition, adopts all Serassi’s views with less 
caution and reserve than might be expected from so sound a critic. 

Muratori, here as elsewhere, for the most part candid and judicious, quotes 
Tasso’s letter to the Duke of Urbino, already mentioned, and now no longer to be 
found, respecting amorous faults; thinks the poet not absolutely mad, though 
flighty; and cannot persuade himself that so heavy a punishment was inflicted by 
ajust prince, on a disappointed courtier, for a few angry words. 

Black gone Serassi in denying the love of Tasso for Leonora, but divides from 
him on the subject of his author’s derangement. He finds numerous and con- 
clusive proofs of madness in his conduct, and annexes learned notes on the nature, 
origin, and symptoms of mental maladies. 

Gingnené, in his lively, ingenious, and interesting article on Tasso, shrewdly 
suspects his attachment to the princess was not so chimerical as Serassi pretended. 
But he admits the poet’s insanity, and suggests, among other causes, a new one, 
obvious and adequate enough, perhaps, to a Frenchman.* 

On the other hand, if we are to {credit Quadrio, Baruffaldi, and Rosini, 
hea mi madness was feigned, to avoid worse consequences from a discovery of 

is love, 


We may add that Cavedoni, and others of Rosini’s opponents in Italy 
and elsewhere, no less than Mr. Wilde himself, after a great waste of 
words, have left the question more or less in the precise position in which 
they found it. 

Before we enter, in our turn, into a brief examination of these conflict- 
ing opinions, we must glance at the dates of the main events of Tasso’s 
life, such especially as may appear connected with its most tragic catas- 
— seven years’ imprisonment. 

orquato Tasso arrived at Ferrara towards the end of October, 1565, 
and was there admitted asa gentleman in the service of the Cardinal 
Ludovic, of Este, brother of Alfonso II., Duke of Ferrara. The poet was 
then in his twenty-first year. Besides the cardinal and the reigning duke, 
Tasso found at that court their two sisters, the Princess Lucrezia, after- 
wards Princess and Duchess of Urbino, aged thirty-one years, and the 
Princess Leonora, younger by one year. 





* The result of strong moral and religious restraint upon a warm sensual tem- 
perament.—AHistoire Lit. d Italie, vol. v., p. 248. 
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Tasso remained at Ferrara (with the exception of frequent and some- 
times prolonged excursions to Mantua and Padua) till the year 1570, 
when, towards the end of the year, he travelled to France, in the suite of 
Cardinal Ludovic, and did not return to Ferrara till the month of April 
or May, 1572, after an absence of at least fifteen months, 

On his setting out for France, Tasso wrote his will—a memorial to his 
friend Ereole Rondinelli, in which, amongst other injunctions, he charged 
him, in the event of his death, to collect and publish all his own love 
sonnets, madrigals, &c.; but with regard to those, whether amorous or 
otherwise, which he had written for any friend, he requested that 
ry all (with the exception of one which he mentions*) be buried 
with him. 

Disgusted with the sojourn of Paris, or with Cardinal Ludovic, he 
leaves France, in the company of one of the cardinal’s secretaries, and 
arrives in Rome in December, 157], or January, 1572, 

By the intercession of the Princesses of Este, he is taken into the im- 
mediate service of Duke Alfonso II., with a handsome appointment, and 
returns to Ferrara in April or May, 1572. 

Tasso writes his “ Aminta” in two months, between January and 
March, 1573. That pastoral is acted at Ferrara in the spring of the same 

ear. In the summer, the poet is invited to the court of Urbino, by 
ucrezia (since 1570 Princess of Urbino), and remains with her at Pesaro 
and Castel-Durante till the end of September. 

Tasso completes his poem, “ Jerusalem Delivered,” after infinite labour, 
in the spring of the year 1575. 

At this epoch, which may be looked upon as the acmé of Tasso’s pros- 
perity, as a poet and as a courtier, he begins to evince symptoms of dis- 
satisfaction with the court of Ferrara, April 6th, 1575. 

He is haunted by serious suspicions of being closely watched by un- 
— enemies, and of his papers being stealthily pried into, May 3rd, 
1575. 

He intends going to Rome for the solemnities of the jubilee, and for 
the revision of his poem, and is strongly dissuaded by the Princess 
Lucrezia, now Duchess of Urbino, July 20th, 1575. 

He travels to Rome, notwithstanding, and arrives there towards the 
middle of November, 1575. 

He returns from Rome, December 29th—through Sienna and Florence, 
Ja 6th—and arrives at Ferrara in mid-January, 1576. 

During a short absence to Modena (in Lent, 1576), he discovers that 
his desk has been opened with false keys, and some of his papers 
abstracted. 

He has an hostile encounter with a (suspected) treacherous friend, in 
September, 1576. 

e is arrested and confined in one of the camerini (cachots or dun- 
geons ?) of the court-yard of the ducal palace, for having thrown a knife at 
a servant, in the apartment of the Duchess of Urbino, Vien 17th, 1577. 

Upon his anxious solicitations he is released, and taken by the Duke 


Alfonso to his country seat of ery ng 
He is sent back to the convent of St. Francis, in Ferrara, there recom 
mended to the monks for safe keeping, July 11th. 


* “Or cheTl’ aura mia dolce altrove spira.” Sonnet 114, vol. i, p. 62. 
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He effects his escape from the convent, July 20th, and travels on foot, 
without means or efits, as far as Sorrento, where he takes refuge with 
his sister Cornelia. 

He leaves Sorrento and repairs to Rome, where he arrives (November 
1577), = hence, upon his own request, returns to Ferrara in March or 
April, 1578. 

He de from Ferrara, travels to Mantua, Padua, and Venice; is 
reported in the last-named city on the 10th of July, 1578. 

From Venice he crosses over to Pesaro, whence he writes in date of 
July 20th. 

He remains at Pesaro, or in other parts of the duchy of Urbino, till 
October, 1578. 

He ap at the gates of Turin, in such a plight as to be, like a vaga- 
bond, ha ey admittance, November 2nd, 1578. 

After a stay of three months at Turin, he insists 2 returning to 
Ferrara, in contempt of the advice of all his friends, and arrives there on 
the 21st of February, 1579. 

He is arrested and confined in St. Anna, an hospital for the sick and 
insane, about the middle of March, 1579. 

He leaves the hospital on the 5th or 6th of July, 1586, after a confine- 
ment of seven years, two months, and several days. 

He drags on a life of wandering and misery to his dying day, the 25th 
April, 1595. 

Even from our rapid and barren enumeration of mere dates, it will be 
obvious that we are not always in possession of the most important parti- 
culars of Tasso’s life; and the farther we carry our researches, we find our 
uncertainties increase in proportion to the intensity of our interest, and 
to our anxiety to establish facts with anything like accuracy and dis- 
tinctness. 

Rosini, and after him Wilde, in sheer despair of bringing into light any 
precise information from what may be thought neutral and disinterested 
sources, are eternally referring to Tasso’s own writings, in prose and 
verse, sometimes even with utter disregard of well-authenticated and un- 
disputed facts. Now, whilst we are willing to do the fullest justice to 
Tasso’s loftiness of character, and unswerving devotion to truth, at least 
in matters of any moment, we still think it must seem very clear that the 
poet's evidence, pro or contra, must depend upon our own conviction of 
the entire soundness of his mind. Rosini, it is true, entertains no doubt 
on the subject; but that subject is precisely the one—the all-important 
point at issue. The patient’s assertions, however grave and eloquent, can 
of themselves have no great weight with a commission sitting to pronounce 
on his sanity. If it results from those very writings, or from any other 
circumstantial evidence, that Tasso, at any time, laboured under any par- 
tial or total mental aberration ; or even if the least doubt remains to that 
effect, it is very clear that any word fallen from him under the influence 
of his disorder must be received with suspicion. 

Tasso’s writings, too, have been sent down to us in the most egregious 
confusion ; their dates often omitted, more often still palpably inaccurate ; 
the titles and subjects fortuitously or designedly falsified; blanks at the 
most important passages; and the whole text too frequently tampered 
with. They may indeed afford scope for wild conjecture; and Ro- 
sini, as we shall see, has made sufficiently free with them, but they 
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will hardly constitute a safe ground upon which to base any plausible 
theory. 

In the three or four volumes of lyrical poems, which constitute Tasso’s 
‘‘ Canzoniere,” in Rosini’s edition, the editor finds the substance for his 
arguments in favour of Tasso’s love romance, or romances. 

Some of those poems were published in academical collections as early 
as 1565 and 1567; others in several more or less unauthorised editions 
during the poet’s imprisonment in St. Anna; others finally by himself 
after his deliverance ; a few more came out posthumously. 

By a careful examination of these various collections, Rosini made out 
the discovery of Tasso’s early love for one Laura Peperara, to whom 
Serassi, a Gi sera and intent upon graver topics, had only made a 
passirig allusion. This young lady seems first to have engaged the poet’s 
affections during one of his visits to Mantua, her native city, probably in 
1564, Tasso being then still a student in the university of Padua. We 
find her, afterwards, established at Ferrara as an attendant upon the 
duchess, or some other of the ladies of the reigning family; and we are 
told that Tasso still loved her with all the vehemence of his soul, fifteen 
years after their first acquaintance, in 1579; at the time of her marriage 
with Count Annibale Turchi, and after that event. ‘ Such being the 
corruption of morals in those times,” the professor remarks, “ that not 
only did Tasso continue in his attachment to a married woman, but 
actually acknowledged it without disguise.” He quotes a few cold, un- 
meaning verses* written in honour of the wedding, and also a sonnetf 
intended to be kept strictly private, by which the poet unblushingly con- 
soles himself with the thought, that notwithstanding Laura’s new con- 
nexion, he “would not be left to sigh in vain.” This during the very few 
days elapsing between Tasso’s last return to Ferrara on the 2Ist of 
February, 1579, and his confinement to St. Anna, towards the middle of 
the ensuing March; at the time, that is, that—dragged by his passion 
for Leonora, which was, according to Rosini, his fatality—Tasso broke 
out into those “false, rash, and violent words” which led to his im- 
prisonment. 

Rosini himself seems startled by the glaring inconsistency of this 
monstrous assertion, and tries to explain it by the “strange contradic- 
tions and deep mysteries of the human heart.” But then “it were 
vain,” he concludes, “on our part to resist evidence. It forces itself 
upon us in spite of ourselves.” 

Now, then, what does this irrefutable evidence actually rest upon? 
Merely on the fact that Tasso celebrated the nuptials of a Mantuan lady 
with one Turco or Turchi, and that this union seems, from a very clear 
allusion in one of the epithalamic poems, to have taken place almost im- 
mediately after the solemn entrance into Ferrara of Margherita, Princess 
of Mantua, and third bride of the Duke Alfonso II.—an event bearing a 
well-established date of the 23rd of February, 1579. It is utterly impos- 
sible, even if we would not challenge the correctness of the above parti- 
culars, to identify the bride of Annibale Turchi with that verginella 
whose impending marriage is contemplated by the poet with a guilty 





* Sonnet 214th, tom. iii, p. 112. Madrigals 300, 301, tom. ii, pp. 226, 236. 
Edit. of Pisa. 1832. 

t Sonnet 20th, Rime, tom. i., p. 15. 
“‘ Amor, colei, che verginella amai.” 
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hope that another man’s lawful possession may not preclude all chance of 
future happiness for himself. 

Mr. Wilde, who generally evinces an almost superstitious deference to 
alll Rosini’s conclusions, begs, however, most distinctly to differ with him 
on this point; and vA coupling that obnoxious sonnet with a canzone 
in the same strain, which was actually published in 1567,* supposes both 
poems to have been written at a ag different period, and not by any 
means in honour of Laura Peperara, but “ for an intended match of the 
Princess Leonora.” 

For our own there is no surmise, however wild and far-fetched 
(provided it be given as such), that we would not cheerfully admit, rather 
shan subscribe to Rosini’s co-existence of two passions, equally violent, 
and so headlong as to overstep, in the one instance, all boundaries of 
sheer decency, even allowance being made for the laxity of manners in 
the sixteenth century, and, in the other, the most obvious dictates of 
prudence. One love at a time, of that nature, ought to be enough for 
any man’s fancy and temperament. By this we will not pretend to say 
that all that is not probable may not be true ; but we contend that suc 
Opinions cannot have our assent, unless their actual certainty can be 
unanswerably established. 

But, after all, Tasso’s attachment to this Laura Peperara is only 
episodical in the history of Tasso’s tragical life. Rosini seems only 
anxious to prove, by his arguments in favour of this lower amour, that 
Tasso’s heart admitted of a plurality of affections at the same time, and 
that his love for the princess, which wrought him so much misery, was 
throughout neither all-absorbing nor exclusive. 

Our attention, therefore, must now be turned upon the facts that may 
be said to go any length towards the solution of this mam qaestion. We 
must first see what the real nature of Torquato’s devotion for this royal 
wa was; next, what consequences it actually had on his destinies. _ 

ot a few of Tasso’s acknowledged love poems are clearly composed in 
honour of the Princess Leonora. Independent of all personal feelings, 
the manners of the times demanded of the court poet a tribute of poetical 
flattery to almost any of the ladies of rank that graced the fhutill place 
with their presence. A certain degree of respectful, however otherwise 
earnest and lively, gallantry was allowed to any poet towards any lady 
with even a shade of pretension to beauty. It was a style of poetic 
homage, in which it is not difficult to recognise a relic of ancient chival- 
rous gs. Petrarch had taken it from the Provencal tronbadours— 
the poet-knights; it was perpetuated in Italy throughout a whole host 
of his imitators, and was quite the order of the day in the idle and 
profligate Ttafian courts of the sixteenth century. A sonnet, a madrigal, 
or a song to his “mistress’s eyebrows,” had no more meaning at Florence 
or at Ferrara than the glove, or scarf, or colours of the “lady of his 
thoughts,” worn by a knight at a tournament at Aix or at Thoulouse. 
The lady might be ever so high or ever so low—wedded or unwedded— 
nay, she t or might not be a real substantial thing—that mattered 
not; no or chevalier was allowed to go passionless—and his love- 
_ passes in the lists, or in the halls of royalty, did not prevent him from 





* Canzone 1, Rime, tom. ii. p. 1. Pisa edition. 
“Amor, ta vedi ¢ non n’ hat duolo osdegno.” 
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being the of respectable family men, in the humble prose of his 
domestic circle. Ariosto gives us a long enumeration of all the celebrated 
beauties of his own times (princely ladies most of them), and ascribes to 
each of them a couple of poets, who were dragged to their chariots as 
licensed and acknowledged adorers. 

All this assiduous and courteous homage and servitude might have no 
meaning or consequence ; but it might also lead to more than was really 
meant ; the ladies were vain, and fond of that poetical adulation, beyond 
all comprehension of our more sober times. Some of their bards would 
consider their effusions sufficiently repaid by half a smile of encourage- 
ment, or a glove or favour adroitly dropped ; but others insisted for a re- 
turn of warmer feelings, or looked forward to the more substantial remu- 
neration of pecuniary emolument or princely patronage. 

In all cases, it was at the time, and must be still more after a lapse of 
ages, extremely difficult to unravel, from what was merely chivalrous or 
academical, that which might have a more serious and deliberate import. 
All the efforts.of Petrarch’s numberless and unweary commentators have 
failed in establishing, to any man’s satisfaction, the precise relation in 
which the poet stood to Laura; although that loyal bard never celebrated 
the charms of more than one, although he himself long survived the col- 
lection and wide diffusion of his amatory verses, and although, too, he had 
but little reason for concealment, or for apprehension from the vindictive- 
ness of interested parties. 

In his devotion to a princess of the proud and jealous house of Este, 
Tasso had the utmost need of caution and forbearance. In the verses 
published by him in her honour, it hardly needs be said, we can find 
nothing that voluntarily overstepped the limits of discretion. Something 
might unawares have slipped through his lips which would commit him ; 
but we are indeed at a loss to determine what amount of flattery, what 
exaggeration of passionate admiration he might not allow himself, ere an 
unfavourable construction would be put upon his expressions, either by 
the lady herself, or by those most sensitive on the spotlessness of her re- 
putation. 

The very character the Princess Leonora bore in the estimation of the 
court and city, for lofty virtue and transcendant piety, would, indeed, so 
clearly have placed her above suspicion, that the poet might have pro- 
fessed or affected not only enthusiastic admiration, but even stark raving 
love for her, without exciting more than a smile of compassion, even from 
the stern countenance of Alfonso himself. 

The vehemence of his affection would have been looked upon merely as 
a proof of the exalted loveliness of its object, or, at the most, of the ex- 
treme susceptibility of the poet’s heart. 

But it would have been otherwise, if the poet had allowed himself 
even the slightest hint of the lady’s partiality in his favour; if he had so 
far forgotten himself as to boast of any token of reciprocated tenderness, 
or even of any, however vague and remote, hope of the ultimate gratifi- 
cation of his unhallowed wishes. 

Much has, at all times, been considered as fair in love: much more was 
lawfui, at those times, in poetry. But in order that a poetical flirtation 
might be connived at, and even applauded by the facile and genial spirit 
of the age, the first requisite was that all should be “fair and above- 
board ;” anything in the least bordering upon intrigue would have been 
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looked upon with no more complacency than at any other period, and 
would have led to even more fatal results. 

We have in Tasso’s “ Canzoniere” ample proofs of this kind of erotic 
courtship for the princess Leonora. The same homage was equally paid 
to her sister Lucrezia; to Eleonora Sanvitale, sseoning 40 Manso; toa 
third Eleonora, whom Rosini fancies he recognises in the person of that 
same Laura Peperara, to whom allusion has already been made. 

Rosini, Wilde, and many others, indeed, fancy they can detect in the 
verses, intended as a homage to the Princess Leonora, a certain warmth 
and truthfulness of affection, different from the feeling pervading the 

in the same strain intended for more indifferent objects. It ma 
be allowed to entertain different opinions. In the first place, it is not well 
proved that poets are most eloquent on the subject that is nearest unto 
their hearts. All strong feelings, and love especially, have indeed power 
forcibly to rouse their imaginative faculties; but passion very often, in- 
deed universally, works indirectly or retrospectively. It has but little to sa 
of itself. If it is not actually mute, as it has often been justly described, it 
delights in abstraction, or seeks its vent in remote and extraneous specu- 
lation. Had Tasso’s love for the Princess Leonora been as violent as it 
is , we conceive that it would have made him tender in the 
*‘ Aminta,” or eloquent, gorgeous, passionate in the ‘‘ Jerusalem ;” but 
unless Tasso was indeed a great exception in the common rule of mankind, 
if he had attempted to descend into his own heart, or to give utterance to 
his own passion, at the time of its greatest ferment, he would probably 
have found in himself such deficiency and inadequacy of utterance that he 
would, in sheer despair, have desisted from the attempt. 

But agen, the poems confessedly written by Tasso in praise of 
Leonora, we find not a few of those cold conceits, plays upon words and 
other puerilities, which Petrarch had brought into fashion in Italy, and 
which prove nothing so clearly as the cool and comfortable state of the 
poet's mind at the time he was writing Such are, for instance, the tricks 
upon the lady’s name, which may have been intentional or not, but which 
are certainly the result of anything rather than of genuine passionate in- 
spiration :— 

Se ferir brami, scendi al petto, scendi 
E di si degno cor tuo stra LE onora.* 


E le mie rime 
Che son vili e neglette se non quanto 
Costei LE onora col bel nome santo.+ 
All these concetti, bisticci, and other freddure to convey under the 
use & pun or anagram, a name which he often wrote at the head 
of his compositions, or to which he paid most unequivocal homage in 
other effusions; as for instance in the madrigal— 
Cantava in viva al fiume 
Tirsi d’ Eleonora 
E rispondean le selve e l’onde onora! 





Or chi fia che [onori e che non lami ?t 





* Sonnet 232. Rime, tom. sf gh 
“ Rose, "arte invidiosa ammira.” 
t Canzone, 19, Rime, tom. ii., p. 56. 


“Mentre che a venerar muovon le genti.” 
¢ Madrigale 128, Rime, tom. ii., p. 198. shi 
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But, upon these acknowledged poems, whether addressed to one of the 
two or three Leonoras, or distinctly referable to the princess, or vaguely 
addressed to that convenient abstraction, ‘‘ La sua Donna,” Rosini is too 
wise to lay “7 great stress.. If these verses had had any meaning, the 

rincess, the duke, and his prying, gossiping court, would have detected it 
before us; and Tasso’s troubles would have begun long before the 
1577. 
oh, Sane passion, according to Rosini, must be looked for in those verses 
which were published or circulcated without his knowledge or consent, 
those that were surreptitiously taken from his desk, or those that con- 
tinued inedited and, to a great extent, obscure and unknown up to a very 
recent period. 

That some of Tasso’s poems came into the world under false titles there 
seems to, be excellent reasons to believe. 

Amongst others, we find a sonnet ‘‘ To the Queen of France,” in which 
the poet descants upon the reciprocal feelings arisen in the lady’s breast 
from the report of the poet's fame, and in the latter’s heart from a view 
of the lady’s portrait.* 

The declaration of so platonic an affection, even with all the poetic 
exaggeration of the flame which ‘‘consumes’” the bard's too susceptible 
heart, might surely have been made public, no matter what the rank of 
the person might be for whom it was really intended. We feel confident, 
that had this sonnet borne the name of the Princess Leonora, it might 
have passed muster with many of its fellows, without any great harm 
in it. 

It was, however, first published in 1581, in the second year of the 
hy imprisonment, with the title above quoted. Rosini, and after him 

ilde, must needs refer this sonnet to the verses written about the year 
1566 (they give no reason for their surmise); and as the Queen of 
France, at the time of Tasso’s journey in 1570, could only be Elizabeth 
of Austria, bride of Charles IX., with whom Tasso was hardly acquainted, 
or Catherine de Medici, the dowager, who was now in her fiftieth year, 
these critics take it for granted that the sonnet was intended for Leonora 
of Este ;—that it alluded to Tasso’s first introduction to the court of 
Ferrara, at which time the princess was, and continued for some time, 
indisposed ; so that Tasso might have seen her portrait before he saw 
her; and that, as the sonnet might have been offensive to Alfonso, and 
acyrareied his captive's sufferings, the friendly editors i it that vague 
and absurd title to mystify the reader, and call away his attention from 
the real subject. 

To this we answer, simply, that the sonnet was not of a nature seriously 
te commit Torquato; that the mere alteration of the title was less 
likely to lead astray Tasso’s contemporaries than his acute critics of after 
ages; that any attempt to hide the truth under so flimsy a veil would 

have the effect of raising the very worst suspicions in Alfonso’s 
mind; that the sonnet might have been written any time before the 
year 1581; that Tasso was for a whole year in Paris; and that the poem 
i pass for an overstrained, but by no means absurd, compliment to 
either queen, due regard being had to the laudatory style of the age.t 


* Sonnet 149, Rime, tom. i., p. 80. ' 
“ Nel tuo petto real, da voci sparte.” 
t Elizabeth of Austria was married to Charles IX. November 26, 1570. Tasso 
arrived at Paris in January, 1571, and remained fully a year. 
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What is certain is, that Tasso himself 


i i placed that very sonnet, with 
title, in a small collection dedicated to the princesses of Este, 
prison in St. Anna, and said to have been composed “ during 
is infelicity.” Tasso.might certainly have 
misstatement ; the wonder is, only, how he 
princesses and their brother, or how he could 
is simulation were “we detection. ae , if either his 
. or himself bad of compromisi i e publication 
is sonnet, its aulihee would inser toes Hocin ally screened 
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There is an allusion to the present of the lady’s portrait to the poet, 
either by herself or by some one else, which, if it referred to Leonora, 
might not easily have escaped the attention of Tasso’s biographers :— 

O cari simulacri, 0 nobil dono 
Onde mi bei si dolcemente ed ardi 
Che il viver bramo anzi che il foco estinto. 

More meaning might be found in another sonnet, published by Vasa- 
lini during the gaa and indited “to ae ti of Ur- 
bino.”* It is “aera! J of a lady’s bosom, with something of 
that luscious, rose-co language which occurs in too many passages 
in Tasso’s poems. Rosini, as a matter of course, takes it aad 
that the sonnet was intended for the Princess Leonora, and that the kind 
editors substituted one name for another, again with a view to mislead 
the reader. But if the sonnet was, indeed, too free to be openly ad- 
dressed to a royal lady, we do not see how the poet’s fate (which, by the 
way, might be considered as already sealed in 1581, at the time,f too, 
when Leonora was already dead or dying) might be mitigated by sup- 
plying the enemies with arguments proving that the poet wrote im a 

icentious tone to both princesses. Surely it was an odd way of mendmg 
matters. If a substitution of names was practicable, it had, at least, 
been wiser to proceed as in the first instance, when that of the Queen of 
France had been amet vain ; and to inseribe the sonnet—if, indeed, 
any inscription was —to some imagi lady, say the Empress 
UiianwietuadGimk Cor 

It seems, at any rate, that Tasso himself had, at some later period, to 
undo the work of those blundering editors; for when, after his release 
from St. Anna, he reproduced those verses in his own editions of Brescia 
and Mantua (1592-93), the titles are again fréquently altered, some of 
the expressions softened down, and a commentary added, with a view to 
a further elucidation of his purpose. The sonnet “To the Duchéss of 
Urbino” is given under a new title—“ Il seno di Madonna.” The real 
seno occurring at the third line becomes the casto seno; and some allu- 
sions to its autumnal charms, which Rosini applied to the mature age of 


ey ent nny eae ot are referred to the sum- 
mer season. i looks upon such modifications as conclusive ‘im 
favour of his h is; for he thinks them brought about by the 
poet’s desire to obli all traces of his youthful © pene re- 
moving from his poems any personal allusion to the fair cause of his 


In that ease, it is very obvious that the “ false title” —‘“ Alla Du- 
* Sonnet, 134, a, Ome i, p. 72. 


on son si vaghi i fiori onde Natura.” 
t Her death happened on the 10th of February, 1581, after a long illness. 
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ehessa di Urbino’ —must have to Tasso himself an imsufficient 
sereen; aud we must believe that the sonnet, printed as it was in 1581, 
must have wrought all the mischief it possibly could, and criminated the 
as fully as if it had borne its genuine original title—indeed, more 
; inasmuch as to its objectionable tone was now added the attempt 


at ion, and the abuse of another no less revered name. Now, then, 
if in 1581—that is, whilst the was in his great enemy's power— 
the sonnet could go forth into world under so thin a di Y printed 


under the of the duke, and with a dedication to ’ 
how could the poet feel any necessity for further cosesiientnts in: 0008, 
when Alfonso voluntarily, however reluctantly, released him; when 
Tasso had every reason to think that the past was already amply ex- 
piated, and when he must feel that the best way of undoing it was by 
giving it to utter oblivion? 

But Tasso, we conceive, at the time of the compilation of those edi- 
tions, was actuated by mere literary views. He substituted exp 
subjects instead of bare names or titles; and if he, indeed, thought it 
proper to do away with the names of either of the princesses, he did it in 
obedience to the same feeling which prompted him to remove the name 
of Rinaldo of Este from his “ Jerusalem Delivered,” lest the praises 
reflecting from that imaginary hero on the house of his patron should 
confer upon this house a fame which he had now = reason to grudge 
it. This equally accounts for the substitution of chaste, instead fj 
breast, in ‘the sonnet at present under our examination. As for the 
summer fruits celebrated, instead of riper ones, it seems very evident 
that the poet, who now treated his subjects in the abstract, and had no 
longer any motive for falling into raptures in sight of the charms of a 
princess aged forty, felt the absurdity of that disparaging expression, and 
put it back by a month or two, so as to render it more consonant with 
mankind’s adopted views of the proper season of female attractions. 

The word Madonna, or La sua Donna (may it not displease Pro- 
fessor Rosini!), has, indeed, no proper meaning, but is a mere abstract 
frees applicable, and actually applied, to any of the many ladies cele- 

rated by the poet, who hap to be the sillass of the poem imme- 
diately before fin It stands indifferently, in Tasso’s own commentary, 
for Laura Peperara, for any of the Leonoras, for any of the ladies whose 
names are obviously lost to us, but to whom Torquato was y 
lavish of his praises. It is the Doe or Roe that was current before 
the courts of love at the time. The Princess Leonora was indeed the 
poet's lady for the time being—one of the many who called forth his 
inspirations, whose glove or sash he wore at one of those many tourna- 
ments of wit. 

The same reasoning may equally apply to another sonnet “ falsely” in- 
scribed to the “ Duchess of Ferrara”* on her appearance at a masked ball, 
and to another,t whieh may be classed among his earliest compositions, 
and which bears no other title than “Loda la gola della sua Donna.” 
Who his lady might be at the time cannot be ascertained. It 
was published without either name or title by Baldini, in 1582, in his 


* Sonnet 128, tom. i, p. 69. 
“‘ Era la notte e sotto il manto adorno.” 
T Sonnet 12, tom. i., p. 10. 
-“ Tra il bianco viso ¢ il molle ¢ casto petto.” 
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uarto edition; but in a smaller edition of the same year it bears the fol- 

ing inscription, “ Sopra la gola della Signora Giulia.” Further, than 

that the sonnet was meant in honour of the neck of some lady, we think 
it would be difficult to determine. 

Verses of this nature, and upon the same or analogous subjects, were 
written by Tasso with an astonishing profusion, and with a catholic de- 
votion to the sex, which ought to satisfy any reader, both of the wayward- 
ness and versatility of his taste, and of the eagerness of most ladies of his 

uaintance to secure such metrical compliments to themselves. 
That some of these eloquent and even high-flown compliments fell to 
the lot of the Princess Leonora was not a matter that required any over- 
strained demonstration. We only inquire to what extent Tasso’s worship 
for that lady exceeded the limits prescribed by the peculiar morality of 
the times. 

Tasso himself characterised the nature of his love for Leonora—such, we 
mean, as it ought to have been—in the episode of ** Olindo and Sofronia,” 
in which personal allusions have been universally recognised, in those very 
expressive words,— 

Brama assai, poco spera e nulla chiede.* 

He has conveyed the contrast between desire and duty in those fine 

lines of the very finest of his canzoni :— 

E certo il primo di che ’1 bel sereno 

Della tua fronte agli occhi miei s’offerse 

E vidi armato spaziarvi amore; 

Se non che Riverenza allor converse 

E maraviglia in fredda selce il seno 

I vi peria di doppia morte il core. f 
An effusion openly intended for and .inseribed to her without disguise. 
The poet's admiration for his patron’s sister was matter of common noto- 
riety; hence would the poet have needed the greatest circumspection, if 
he ever allowed his feelings to outstep the boundaries of reason, if ever he 
gave those feelings vent in his compositions, 

Rosini may quote love poems addressed to the princess; he may even 
refer to her some of those that were, either by mischance or purposely, in- 
scribed to other persons. But it were vain to attempt, we still believe, to 
trace any of his licentious verses to her; at least among those which saw 
the light during the poet’s lifetime. 

To what extent Tasso’s feelings for the princess might admit of free 
discussion at the court of her brother, may be inferred from the rivalship 
and war of wit he engaged in with a worthy and generous rival, Guarini. 
Rosini sees in it new arguments in support of his views; and we must, 
therefore, give some of our attention to the verses quoted to that effect. 

In asonnet addressed to Laura Peperara, Guarini thus expresses himself ; 

Benché la cetra che gran tempo ardio 
Garrir pid che cantar de’ vostri onori 
Per voi si taccia; e spenti i primi amori 
Sperando nutra un novo e van desio.t 

By which lines Guarini attempts to console Laura for the loss of a 
truant lover (Tasso), who forsakes her in pursuit of a new and unat- 
—— object. This object, Rosini concludes, must be the Princess 

nora. 


* Jerus. Deliv., canto ii., st. xvi. 





> * Mentre che a venerar muovon le genti.” Rime, tom. ii., p. 58. 
} Guarini, Opere. tom. ii,, p. 30. Verona edit. 











Tasso. 


Tasso, in one of his sonnets, says— 


Ma non consenta amor ch’ ALTA BELLEZZA 
Che a’ suoi fidi sequaci in premio nega 
Preda sia poi deg’ infedeli e rei. 


This ALTA BELLEZZA, according to Rosini, can only be the Princess 
Leonora. 
Guarini answers— 
Di due fiamme si vanta, e stringe e spezza 
Pid volte un nodo, e con quest’ at tiee 
(Chi ’l crederebbe!) a suo favore 1 Det. 


“ J Dei,” Rosini imagines, can only be meant for the Princess Leonora. 

Nothing would indeed be easier than to prove that the new flame was 
that Eleonora Sanvitale, who made her first. appearance at the court of 
Ferrara in the carnival of the year 1576, and who created so great a sen- 
sation that the duke himself seemed to be captivated by her charms; that 
the ALTA BELLEzzA refers solely and exclusively to the loftiness and 
stateliness.of person—the expression being used in that sense in a hundred 
instances by Tasso himself—and that the gods (if indeed it meant any- 
thing ; for poor Guarini was writing an answer a rime obbligate, and there 
is no saying what a poet may be driven to by a stubborn desinence) 
meant merely the worldly prosperity his rival had attained, in spite of his 
double dealings in love. This is so true, that in the closing tercet the poet 
says, “ Though by these arts he wins the favour of the iam it shall not be 
said that love should warm and bind the heart of so fair a lady in favour 
of a false soul used to low deceits, that lady which he destines as a reward 
to my true and chaste affections.” 

Amor no, che per alma a furti avvezza 


Si bella donna egli non scalda e lega 
Premio de’ fidi e casti affetti miei. 


If the fair cause of contention was indeed the princess, Guarini’s pre- 
sumption was, at least, as outrageous as that of his rival; and yet Guarini 
continued at large long after Tasso’s confinement, and only lost. Alfonso’s 
favour from well-known causes, altogether foreign to the present subject. 

We repeat, if all these amorous professions, rivalries, and endless 
vagaries, had any sense at all—and that would be admitting not a little 
—it is at least quite evident that they were carried on in the open day, 
in the presence, and, as it were, for the amusement of the whole court; 
and that the favours for which the rival bards so nosy Sop battle, must 
have been of that harmless and meaningless nature that a lady might 
award without disparagement to her name. 

We take the love sung by the lyrical poets of Italy in the sixteenth 
century to be somewhat akin to that nameless “ dangling about married 
women” which became so prevalent in the same country at a later period, 
when women well known for their modesty and high private virtues never 
went out into the world without the escort of a cavaliere servente: an 
absurd and idle practice at the best, and liable to the most fatal abuse ; 
but it was a well-established and received custom, and in so far as it 
placed every such liaison before the scrutiny of public curiosity, it did 
away with much of the romance and all the mystery of a love intrigue. 
We shall not pretend to say that every cicisbeo carried the lady’s fan and 
shawl in all instances, a bocca asciutta. But the mere of his 
acknowledged claims as a well-known suitor must have put all interested 
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ies on their and challenged publie attention. In all such 
seg know — of the public to exaggerate and misconstrue 
rather than spare or screen offences: and we know how many, in the case 
in question, gpa cneampane ua pao on aeons 
rashnesa, to treasure expression. But, in a 
poet's devotion to a royal sing Be only admitted of less measured terms 
in uence of the great distance that separated the worshipper from 
his idol, but must naturally have been interpreted as an adroit instrument 
of ome flattery—a very efficient means of securing princely favour 
and w 


Tasso. 


4 the many documents brought forward in support of the 
theories built up on subject of Tasso’s love, it is pleasing to come at 
last upon a specimen both of his prose and verse to which a date may be, 
at safely attached. It is first reported by Serassi,* as a proof of 
the coldness of Tasso’s feelings for the Princess Leonora. But Mr. 
Wilde justly observes, ‘‘ Book-learned men, and ecclesiastics especially, 
are but indifferent judges of the passions of active life.” It is a letter 
of Tasso to the princess, written from Castel Durante, on the 3rd of 
September, 1573. He was then, and had been for several months, with 
the Princess Lucrezia, at one of her villas in the Duchy of Urbino, whither 
he had been invited soon after the signal success of his “ Aminta.” 

I have not written to your excellency cow says) for so many months, rather 
fram lack of subject than of will. Now then, as an opportunity, however trifling, 
offers itself, I was unwilling to neglect it. 

I send your excellency a sonnet, which will, for this time, be the canse of recall- 
ing me to your memory, as I think I promised to send anything that I might 
happen to write. The sonnet will by no means be like the beautiful ones which I 
imagine your excellency hears now very frequently, being indeed as poor in skill 
and thought as I am in Juek. Yet I send it, trusting that, whether good or bad, 
it will have the effect I imtended it for. In order, however, that it may not be 
supposed that my thoughts are at the present time so wnoccupied that any love 
may find place in my breast, your excellency must know that it was not written on 
my account (for it might in that case, perhaps, not be quite so bad), but at the 
request of a poor lover, who, having long been angry with his lady, and now 
unable any longer to resist, is compelled to surrender and ask for mercy. 

have no more to say, save only that the coming of your excellency’s sister is 
lh! gs off; and she will, I think, not leave for Ferrara before the 18th 
of onth; and I most humbly kiss your excellency’s hands, &c., &. 

The enclosed sonnett adds nothing in significanee to this important 
epistle. Its subject and object are sufficiently conveyed by the mere 
title. It isa lover “humbling himself after a q and suing for a 
reconciliation.” 

“ These feelings,” such is Rosini’s remark, “ are not expressed to one 
who has never been addressed in terms of love, or only of hopeless love. 
Quarrels presuppose peace and good understanding. (Paci e diletti.)” 

There is no gainsaying this. We have already said it. Tasso was 
an acknowledged suitor to the princess. His absence from Ferrara, in 
the sens one Leonora’s far lovelier and kinder sister (for Lucrezia 
~~ the warmest feeling for Tasso, and was supposed to be as 

in love with him as he was with Leonora, and in the present 

preg she was sin Gactataee teen te a loaded —— tokens 

highest regard), mi ve been look as a defection from 

his wonted et He, on his turn, might find fault, or affect to 

find fault, with the princess's favourable reception of another—possibly 
° “Vita di Torquato Tasso,” vol. i, p. 203. Bergemo, 1790. 

t “Sdegno, debil guerrier, campione audaee.” Sonnet 86, vol. i., p, 48. 
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of Guarini’s—poetical servitude. There might be reciprocal wrongs on 

both sides; and the cavalier is, of course, the first to hold vias 

A whole prmanen tes very pain, to be made out in the few lines of 
that singular missive. Only does it refer to a clandestine, and conse- 
quently serious and more or less culpable connexion, or is it merely an 
i of that poetical chivalrous gallantry which had, it may be 
proved, its war and peace, its rivalries and j ies, as well as the 
earnest passion of which it was the counterfeit? Will the professor 
assert that that letter and the enclosed sonnet were intended for furtive 
conveyance, or were they of a nature to admit of a perusal before 
Alfonso and his court ? 

Even within these terms mere court etiquette might require of him 
that poor love-stratagem by which his own feelings were represented as 
the interpretation of another's; but can it be dreamt that so common- 

lace a feint would have imposed upon any man, supposing the letter to 
ve fallen into hands it was not intended for? How could a dodge 
that appears so clumsy to us, have mystified those who were so familiar 
with every trifling circumstance of the writer's position with regard to 
the object of his homage ? 

Certainly, if the quarrel must needs imply the paci and diletti to 
which the professor alludes, the ceremonial mode of address, and the 
whole tone of the letter, notwithstanding its clear innwendoes, evince a 
great deal of affected because unnecessary respect, Tasso’s manner is 
still that of a subject, though evidently of a petted and spoiled one. 

Our objections might, indeed, go no farther than to prove Tasso’s 
egregious rashness and indiscretion; and we could, of course, have no re- 
source left but to admit that he was as mad as most lovers are, and 
therefore not amenable to the laws of plain common sense—if the letter 
were a bond fide love-letter ; but we take it in its literal sense, and see 
nothing in it but one of those niaiseries of gallant courtship, such as the 
idle spirit of the age universally countenanced. 

Of the real nature of Tasso’s feelings, in short, nothing is known but 
what may be made out from his writings—a vague and da 
guidance, Still, out of such of his writings as may with sufficient 
probability be referred to the Princess Leonora (even after all Rosini’s 
trouble), it would not be easy to quote anything half as conclusive, half 
as pregnant with meaning, as the single line cut with a diamond on a 
pane of glass by Sir Walter Raleigh, when that gallant was anxious to 
make his way at the court of Elizabeth, 

We cannot, with Wilde and Rosini, assume that the fact of the 
Princess Leonora’s being occasionally designated by Tasso as “his lady,” 
and of some of his seeming love-verses being addressed to her, authorises 
us “to assign to the princess such of Tasso’s love-verses as cannot by 
some fair presumption he propriated to another.” 

The consequence of such a sweeping mode of reasoning would be to 
attribute to the princess such compositions as the madrigal 118 (which 
Mr. Wilde is sure was written for her), though it concludes with the 
following lines:*— 

E s’ ella fosse pur vaga d’ altezza 
Chi n’ ha piu del mio core 
Dov’ ha il suo regno e le sue pompe amore? 
* “Perché di gemme t’ incoroni e d’ oro.” Rime, tom. ii, p. 195. 
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By which the poet counterbalances the wealth of his own heart with the 
ess his rival could offer to the lady, and expresses his conviction 

t love will the day. It were surely more sensible to suppose 
that the shail ciel to Eleonora Sanvitale; and that the rival who 
had rank and greatness to tempt her with, could be no other than 
Alfonso himself—a noted admirer of the countess. 

Nor are our doubts as to the real object of Tasso’s most passionate 
roductions, to any extent, cleared up by the letter first brought into 
ight by Serassi, in which Tasso evinces his “ willingness to risk mney h 

reputation, and life,” for one glance of his lady’s eyes; and in which he 
pleads ager of rashness for “ having raised his thoughts so high ;” ex- 
pressions which Rosini thinks could only be addressed to a lady of royal 
rank. 

That document is professedly a mere sketch of a letter. It was dic- 
tated, it is said, “to oblige a friend;” and the mode of address is to 
your ladyship and not to your excellency, the invariable style adopted 
by Tasso in his communications with the ladies of the house of Este. 

We need not say that, even if Tasso had ever sent that letter—even if 
he had used it for his own purposes—the np gs on Rosini lays so much 
stress on need not apply to a royal lady; for “country, reputation, and 
life” may equally be endangered by excessive devotion to a lady of high 
rank, such as Eleonora Sanvitale, when married; and a lover is ever 
ready to charge his aspirations with presumption, and to consider himself 
unworthy of the ‘ Lofty Beauty” of the “Lady of his Thoughts,” 
independent of any accidental difference of social position. These 
remarks will equally be applicable to a line in a metrical dialogue, which 
is ranged by Rosini amongst the fatal poems that must have hopelessly 
committed Torquato.* 

“TL” umilta mia di sua bellezza indegna.” ‘ By declaring himself un- 
worthy of her,” says the critic, “he shows that he held ‘his lady’ 
immeasurably above himself; and above the rank of a gentleman there is 
only that of a reigning family.” But Tasso does not say “ unworthy of 
her,” but only “ unworthy of her beauty”—a significant difference, we 
presume. 

But we have already too long followed the professor in the examination 
of particulars. We need only conclude by saying that he is not borne 
out in his assumption that the Princess Leonora was to Tasso anything 
more than one of the many persons by him raised into a poetic idol. It 
is very true that we find in some of Tasso’s lyrics a certain warmth, a 
downright wantonness of expression, by which we may argue that he 
looked upon beauty with the eyes of a Titian rather than a Raphael. 
This licentiousness is apparent in every part of his works—nowhere, per- 
haps, more so than in some passages of his epic poem ; but we are not 
ready to admit that any of the erotics distinguished by excessive freedom 
of language may legitimately be traced to the princess. 





* “Tu che i pid chiusi affetti.” Dialogo iii., Rime, tom. ii., p. 119. 
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DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA AND THE DUKE OF GUISE AT 
NAPLES. 


Tue generality of the citizens of Naples, horror-struck with the bloody 
scenes which had been enacted during the brief domination of the fisher- 
man Masaniello, were desirous of peace and tranquillity. But in all 
cities there is always a ~~ of the population to whom insur- 
rection and plunder are too profitable and congenial to be easily fore- 
; nor were persons of this class wanting in Naples. Unfortunately, 

e Duke of Arcos was so thoroughly unequal to the circumstances, that, 
although backed by a considerable body of troops, the nobility, and the 
mass of the inhabitants, he took no active or resolute steps to put a 
stop to the numerous disorders of a minor character which continued to 
occur even after the death of the infuriate captain-general. Worse than 
all, no very long time had elapsed before the toll-collectors appeared once 
more on the stage, and began to clamour for taxes, as if no capitulation 
had ever been entertained. Once again all Naples was in arms. The 
insurrection burst forth as vigorous as in the worst days of Masaniello. 
The Duke of Arcos shut himself up in Castelnuovo, and offered terms, 
which were refused by the deceived and irritated multitude. The habit 
of gathering™together in tumultuous mobs, and of committing all kinds 
of excesses, had become a second nature with the Neapolitans: not a day 

without disorders or excesses of one kind or another. One day, 
the gambling-houses were sacked ; another day, the bakers’; another, 
the bankers’, or some suspected nobleman’s palace; even churches and 
convents, hitherto spared, were now ransacked, under the most frivolous 
pretences, by the turbulent multitude. 

The populace wanted a chief, and Don Francesco Toraldo, Prince of 
Massa, who had gained a military reputation in the wars of Catalonia, 
accepted the dangerous office, on condition that the popular chiefs would 
sign a solemn declaration, to the effect that the insurrection should not 
affect the rights of the king. Toraldo appointed as his mestre de camp 
Onofrio Desio, a distinguished officer, devoted to the cause of Spain, and 
high in favour with the viceroy. It was not, however, till the fire of 
the castles of Castelnuovo and of St. Elmo had opened upon the devoted 
city that, even under these well-affected chiefs, a temporary truce was 
brought about. 

The 12th of September news reached the Duke of Arcos that the 
fleet commanded by Don John of Austria was detained by contrary 
winds off Sardinia. Upon this, he set to work with renewed courage to 
strengthen his positions, while the populace, on its part also, openly car- 
ried on its preparations for resistance; more particularly meuh up 
stores of arms, ammunition, and provisions, in the towers of San Lo- 
renzo and of the Carmelites. The master arquebussier, Gennaro An- 
nese, who ever since the death of Masaniello had made attempts to be- 
come the chief of the insurrection, and whose submission to Toraldo 
was only nominal, had his stronghold in the latter tower, and held 
absolute sway over the quarter of Lavinaro—the most turbulent in the 
city. 
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The morning of the Ist of October, 1647, the castle of Saint Elmo 
signalised at daybreak the appearance of a large fleet on the horizon. 
The agitation produced by this intimation was electrical in its effect. 
The astonished population covered the shores, the quays, and the piers ; 
while discharges of artillery from the castles and forts, including even 
that of the Carmelites, saluted the royal flag which floated from the ad- 
miral’s ship. About mid-day, twenty-two magnificent galleys, twelve 
large ships, and fourteen other vessels, took up their position before the 
Marinella, under the protection of the cannon of Castelnuovo. 

Don John of Austria, the natural son of Philip IV., was commander- 
in-chief of the united squadron, This gallant but unfortunate young 
prince was at this time only eighteen — of age; his eyes glistened 
with precocious genius, and his martial aspect did not prevent his fine 
face revealing great goodness of heart. The prince had with him, as 
friend and mentor, an old sailor of experience, Don Carlo Doria, Duke 
of Tursi, grandson of the celebrated André, and father of Giannettino, 
the admiral of the Neapolitan galleys. The Duke of Gandia and Baron 
Batteville also accompanied him as counsellors. 

The arrival of so great a prince awoke for a moment transports of 
enthusiastic joy among the Neapolitan populace in insurrection, but not 
yet in rebellion against their sovereign. But this first impression soon 
gave way to less favourable feelings. The Duke of Arcos was, in the 
first place, himself anything but gratified by the arrival of a prince 
superior to himself in rank and power; the populace dreaded placing it- 
self at the mercy of a powerful and revengeful army; and a large party 
hoped everything from the assistance of the French, with whom they had 
for some time past been carrying on active negotiations. 

From the moment when a boat, freighted with fruit from the Island 
of Procida to Rome, brought with it the first news of what was taking 
place at Naples, and of the elevation of Masaniello to dictatorial power, 
the ambassador of France, the Marquis de Fontenay Mareuil, had 
hastened to communicate to his government an account of events, which 
gave a favourable opportunity to France to carry on its long-intended 
project of transferring Naples from the crown of Spain to that of his 
very Christian majesty. 

ardinal Mazarin was, however, at that moment carrying on war with 
Spain in a very nominal manner. No new enterprises were attempted, 
nor did he wish to push matters to such an extreme as might preclude 
ultimate reconciliation; and he listened to the ambassador’s exhortations 
with an indifferent ear, contenting himself with equipping a fleet at 
Toulon, which should be in readiness to profit by events. 

But there happened also to be at that moment at Rome a bold, reck- 
less, and adventurous prince, one of the scions of the at once illustrious 
and notorious house of Guise—Henry II. of Lorraine—who at once set to 
work to make himself master of the situation, without troubling himself 
about the French ambassador or even his own government. This gal- 
lant and enterprising young prince, whose appearance and manners were 
alike in his favour, was at the Pontifical court, soliciting the annulling 
of his strange marriage with the widow of the Count of Bossu. He 
wished to contract another, in all respects just as disreputable, with 
Mademoiselle de Pons, with whom he was desperately in love. 

Wearied out with the procrastinations of the Pontifical court, he was 
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about to return to Paris, when the news of the insurrection at Naples 
made him change his mind. A lucky accident threw the Neapolitan 
ambassador, Nicolo Maria Mannara, into his interests as opposed to 
those of the French ambassador; and he was not long in laying down the 
bases of a bold and daring plan, the results of which soon manifested 
themselves. 

In the mean time, Don John of Austria was quietly comparing the 
numerous forces in insurrection to those which were at his disposal, and 
which consisted merely of four battalions of infantry, or about 3500 men, 
of which three parts were Spaniards and one Neapolitan. Could such a 
little army, he thought, combat to advantage with 150,000 men, trained 
to war by daily fights, led on by an experienced commander, backed by a 

position, and supported by the entire kingdom ? 

_ The viceroy exerted himself to arouse the prince to action, by repre- 
senting that he had 20,000 peasants ready to second his first movement ; 
at the same time that he was prevailing upon the popular chiefs to visit, 
with a due spirit of submission, the prince, whom accident, he said, had 
brought to their shores; insisting also upon a general disarmament, in 
which he was seconded by Toraldo. But the people thought better than 
to place their persons at the mercy of their enemies, and contented them- 
selves with seuding a deputation with presents to congratulate Don John 
on his arrival. 

So far was this from satisfying the viceroy, that an assault was re- 
solved upon. Toraldo was invited on board the prince's galley, but had 
the good sense to refuse. Arpaja, the brothers Cafhiero, Salvator 
Barone, and several other popular chiefs, were Jess fortunate; having at 
the invitation of the viceroy repaired to the castle, they were at once 
seized and executed. 


The 5th of October, about noon, the horses of a carriage at the gates of Castel- 
nuovo, having taken a sudden fright, upset their driver, and galloped down the 
street of Toledo, causing a general confusion; the viceroy took advantage of the 
circumstance to throw a regiment of Spanish infantry into the streets, who 
shouted, “Long live the king!—long live the taxes!” He, at the same time, 
hoisted the signal agreed upon on the tower of Castelnuovo; and then suddenly 
remembering the archbishop, whom he had for a long time past totally overlooked, 
he summoned him to exhibit the holy sacrament in the churches, and to call down 
the protection of the Almighty upon the arms of his majesty. 

The prelate answered with indignation, “that he would never prostitute his 
sacred ministry by asking from Heaven the accomplishment of an atrocious sacri- 
fice;” words which, when repeated to the viceroy, did not fail to give him much 
annoyance, not unmingled with regrets. 

The people had long ago anticipated that the Spaniards would finish by acting 
on the offensive, but they still thought that the decisive moment had not come 
yet. Their terror was only equalled by their surprise, when they saw the royal 
troops advancing on all sides to the charge; and if they attempted to defend them- 
selves at a few points, it was with a want of decision which soon ended in confusion. 

New companies of infantry issued from the castle to support those who had 
taken triumphant possession of the street of Toledo, and, divided into detach- 
ments, commanded by resolute officers, they put into execution a strategetical 
plan, carefully prearranged, of attacking the most important positions of the town, 
and which they carried, without suffering great loss or meeting with very serious 
obstacles. The public granaries, the oil repository, the lesser hospital, and the 
convents of Saint Martin and Pizzo Falcone, fell quickly into the hands of the 
soldiery ; whilst the people, thrown back in the greatest disorder, could not find a 
single point whereon to rally. A great number of the leaders had perished in the 
struggle; others had been led prisoners to Castelnuovo; among them, the famous 
inventor of the mine which was to blow up the castle of St. Elmo, Andrea Polito, 
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who was immediately hung from the battlements of the fortress. The defenders 
of the popular cause fled in despair in every direction, and at every point met the 
enemy before them. 

Nevertheless the Spanish troops, distributed upon so many points, were nowhere 
sufficiently numerous to spread themselves through the suburbs and give support 
to one another. Obliged to maintain themselves in the isolated posts of which 
they had possessed themselves, they gave time to the populace to recover from 
the effects of the sudden panic, and even to think, with the opener ot despair, of 

g the losses which they had experienced from a first surp 
tocsin was sounded from all the bells of Naples, and the whole town rose as 
one man to defend its rights and revenge itself upon its oppressors. Even those 
who were in favour of order and peace, and had exerted themselves to conciliate 
es, cried out for arms, and hastened to engage in the struggle. 

The soil seemed to give birth to popular legions that sprang up as if by enchant- 
ment. More than 50,000 men, resolute and well armed, threw themselves at once 
upon all the positions of which their adversaries had obtained such easy possession 
a few hours before. The vigour of the defence was worthy of the impetuosity of 
the assailants. The Spaniards did not yield an inch of ground; but in the face of 
such formidable masses they made signals for assistance from Castelnuovo. 

How could the viceroy have sent them any? He had compromised all his forces 
without even leaving the slightest reserve! He gave orders to the forts and to the 
— to commence the bombardment at once. Then the artillery of St. Elmo, 
of Castelnuovo, and of other castles, as well as of the vessels which were anchored 
off the shore of La Marinella, opened a terrible fire; the explosions of which, re- 
peated by the echoes, cast terror far and wide. 

Don John of Austria, standing on the deck of the captain’s galley, contemplated 
this scene of desolation with moist eyes. Seeing his soldiers surrounded on all 
sides, without any one coming to their assistance, he several times exclaimed, in 
a tone of bitter disappointment, “ Where are the 20,000 peasants who were to sus- 
tain us? where are they?” A severe reproach addressed to the Duke of Arcos and 
his own counsellors, who by their misstatements had led astray the instincts of 
his heart. 

The combat was carried on with the same desperation on both sides. The 
Spaniards, driven into a few intrenchments, did not the less resist, like a wall of 
iron, to the enormous pressure of the masses which seemed ready to overwhelm 
them. The shells and shot, poured by the great guns of the forts and ships upon 
the devoted city, made of the beautiful Naples only a heap of ruins; but this only 
exasperated the people the more. Twice taken and retaken, the public granaries 
remained in the power of the insurrectionists, who, not knowing how to carry off 
the grain, hastened to commit it to the flames. 

If the fire of the squadron was effecting frightful-ravages in the quarters of La- 
vinaro and of Mandaracho, the cannons of the tower of the Carmelites, directed by 
Gennaro Annese, were also doing serious injury to the galleys, and Don John was 
obliged to disembark 1500 men—the last resource which he had on board—to at- 
tempt to carry this position; but the assault was so effectively received, that 
the soldiers were obliged to retreat upon Castelnuovo, after having sustained great 
loss. As to the ships, deprived of a part of their equipage, and suffering so severely 
at their anchorage, they were ultimately obliged to weigh, and take up a position 
under shelter of the Chateau de |’Guf, from whence they could only annoy the 
quays and the quarter called Chiaja. 

During this disastrous day, the whole of the Spanish forces were placed 
under the orders of the General of Artillery De Batteville, a gentleman of 
Burgundy, who accompanied the prince as a counsellor as before said. It does 
not appear why the Duke of Arcos did not take the command personally, if 

the interest of his reputation. He trusted for success to the military 

talents of an officer of undoubted ability, but who was not intimate with the 
scene of the struggle, and who had never carried on this kind of warfare. 
Batteville felt how much the kind of knowledge here alluded to was essen- 
tial in presence of such a well-organised enemy, and whose numbers were 
much greater than had been described to him; he repented deeply of having 
— to the entreaties of the viceroy, and having listened to his empty promises. 
evertheless, hoping everything from the courage and excellent discipline of his 
troops, he hurried from one point to another with a marvellous activity, making 
the most skilful distribution of his forces, and multiplying his efforts. 
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Don Francesco Toraldo, whose situation was so strange and so delicate, had 
always wished for peace, and in all conferences had shown his devotion to the vice- 
roy; but once engaged, he thought of nothing but showing that he was a loyal 
gentleman and a brave soldier; he could not condescend to deceive those who had 
put their trust in him; he conducted their cause to the best of his abilities, and his 
intelligent manceuvres embarrassed the Spaniards exceedingly. 

The incessant thunder of a formidable artillery, the bursting of shells, the 
tumbling down of buildings, the continual discharge of musketry, the shouts of the 
combatants,' the groans of the dying and the wounded, the shrieks of women 
and children, flying distractedly in the midst of the carnage, and seeking in vain 
for a place of refuge; the terrible blast of trumpets and the beating of drums, 
mingled with the sound of bells, rung with the violence of despair, altogether 
created a horrible uproar, and made the surrounding populations believe that their 
magnificent capital was at its last day. Terror made some run over to the party 
of the Spaniards, whose triumph appeared to them certain. Patriotism, however, 
_ induced others to come in from the country to the aid of the Neapolitans, even if 
they should be buried under the ruins of the capital. 

Sane of what was passing in the heart of the kingdom soon arrived at Bene- 
vent, whence the more important members of the nobility, and among others the 
famous Duke of Maddaloni, hastened, by the pressing advice of the counsellor 
Miraballo, to move in aid of the viceroy. To this effect, they assembled levies, 
and entered into campaign to cut off all provisioning intended for the insurgents. 
At the same time they forwarded a message to the duke, requesting that he would 
send a general of experience to take the command of their levies. 

Night in the mean time was coming on, dark and stormy, without the fury of 
the combatants having in any way diminished. The struggle seemed, on the con. 
trary, to become from hour to hour fiercer, without the victory being decided on 
either side, The city remained a prey to one of the greatest crises that has ever 
been recorded in history.”* 


The day that followed was not less bloody, nor more decisive. A bold 
and vigorous effort was made by the Neapolitans to carry the heights of 
Jesus Maria, where the Spaniards had intrenched themselves, but without 
success. Geronimo Donnarumma, a dealer in vegetables, and a relative 
of Masaniello, was, to the great disgust of Toraldo, elected mestre de 
camp général, in the place of Desio, who had gone over to the enemy. 

The new general gave éclat to his election by a characteristic strata- 
gem. Wishing to carry the flour depét, which had been fortified by the 
Spaniards with a palisade, he let loose a number of buffaloes from the 
mountains, and set dogs upon them to drive them against the bm gem 
The plan succeeded perfectly ; the buffaloes broke down the defences, 
and threw the troops behind into disorder. The Neapolitans followed 
behind, and the soldiers had no quarter to expect, for none was given on 
either side. A few only escaped from the massacre by swimming to the 
castle. The viceroy made a fruitless attempt to regain this position. 

An offer of a truce of six days was refused by the viceroy, who me 
Ottavio Marchese, the envoy of the insurgents, in constraint, merely for 
having been the bearer of the message. Hostilities were thereupon 
renewed with increased fury. The cry of “ Long live the King of Spain!” 
was no longer heard. The banners of Castile were overthrown, and a new 
shout became general— Long live the people and St. Peter!” to the 
great delight of Cardinal Filomarino. The red flag waved upon the 
tower of the Carmelites, Terrified at these symptoms of confirmed 
rebellion, and the Spanish troops giving way before the ever-increasing 
number of adversaries, the viceroy opened negotiations, which were 
seconded by Toraldo, but indignantly repelled by the people. 


* Insurrection de Naples en 1647. Etude Historique de Don Angel de Saavedra, 
Duc de Rivas. Traduit par le Baron Léon d’Hervey de Saint Denys. 
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The church of Ste. Claire, in the heart of the town, from whence the 
Spanish soldiery had fired with great effect, was carried by assault, and 
the garrison put to the sword. The prisons of the Vicariate were broken 
open, and the prisoners, among whom were Luiggi del Ferro, and other 

i of France, were set at liberty. 

At the same time, Don John of Austria, shocked with the bloody 
scenes which he had seen enacted during the few days past, and exaspe- 
rated against the Duke of Arcos, who had dragged him into so disastrous 
an intervention, withdrew his fleet to the bottom of the Bay of Baia, 
behind Mount Pausilippo. This withdrawal of the squadron naturally 
increased the audacity of the insurgents, who ventured to attack the re- 
trenchments of Monserrato, which defended the approaches of Castel- 
nuovo, but, failing of success, the blame of defeat was laid to Toraldo, 
who had all wom, eo more or less mistrusted by the populace. At the 
same time, the genius of Donnarumma having never gone beyond the 
conception of the buffalo — he was supplanted by Marco Antonio 
Brancaccio, an experienced veteran, seventy years of age, and a great 
hater of the Spaniards. 

Brancaccio, who would only accept the command on condition that the 
object of the war should be to shake off the yoke of the foreigner, entered 
upon his career by a general assault upon all the quarters occupied by the 
Spaniards, but having signally failed in this bold enterprise, his popularity 
suffered severely at the onset. A subsequent attempt made upon the re- 
trenchments of. San Carlo de Mortelle was still more disastrous; the 
insurgents were defeated, leaving the streets full of corpses. 

Don John was, at the same time, and seconded by the Duke of Tursi, 
making frequent overtures for negotiations, holding out more favourable 
terms for capitulation than had been entertained by the viceroy, but in 
vain; the Neapolitans would not be deterred from the struggle in which 
they had engaged themselves. The Spaniards had retaken the central 
and important position of Ste. Claire, and it was resolved to take it by 
assault. 


The 2ist of October, the day fixed upon for the assault, the popular legions took 
arms before sunrise; they were so numerous that the very multitude became em- 
barrassing; all Brancaccio’s skill was called into play to move them with effect. 
The position appeared to be lost to the Spaniards, to see the numbers and the 
resolution of the enemy; but when the mine was fired, which was to open a breach 
for the assailants, the explosion operated only on one side, without doing the least. 
mischief to the convent, but, on the contrary, by upsetting the neighbouring 
houses, it buried all the insurgents who had taken up their position therein in the 
ruins. 

The terrible noise of the mine was followed by a still more sinister rumour; 
the shout of Zrevson! came forth from every mouth; the multitude fixed eyes 
flaming with anger upon Toraldo. The prince immediately perceived the peril of 
his situation; he made his horse turn round, and thought for a moment of with- 
drawing from the fury of the populace; but reflection told him that, by endeavour- 
ing to fly, he should justify suspicions. He accordingly tightened his rein and re- 
mained immovable. 

A vigorous sortie of the soldiery completed the rout of the populace. The mob 
threw itself upon the unfortunate general, and forced him onwards to the market- 
place, loading him with curses and abuse. He attempted to speak, but his voice 
was lost in the uproar; his friends attempted in vain to assist him; his partisans 
equally failed in trying to lead off the irate mob. Before arriving at the market, 
where perhaps he might have found some defenders, he was already bruised all 
over and pierced with dagger-wounds. He fell in a place called La Pietra del 
Pesce, and when his head was cut off his mouth was uttering these words,—“ I 
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die for God, for the king, and for the people. I swear that all my actions have 
had no other object than to conciliate parties, and to bring back peace to my 
unhappy country.” His body was hung by one foot to a gibbet erected on the 
market-place. His heart had been previously torn out of his body, and, by an act 
of inhumanity worse than barbarous, it was conveyed as a present to the princess 
his wife, who had taken refuge in a convent for some few days back. 

The populace, after a tumultuous deliberation, giving way as usual to a 
senseless infatuation, instead of electing Brancaccio to the supreme dignity, 
named the vulgar, incapable, and not very courageous Gennaro Annese, 
the arquebussier, to succeed Francesco Toraldo, Prince of Massa, one of the 

atest lords of the kingdom. Annese began his career by associating 
with himself one Vincenzo d' Andrea, a barrister, who devoted himself to 
ropounding a republic, as the best form of government and the solution 
to all difficulties. Don John of Austria was not long in perceiving how 
grave and perilous the situation had become. He accordingly despatched 
new emissaries to open negotiations, empowering them at the same time 
to make the most advantageous offers; but they obtained only one answer, 
which was, that having entered into negotiations with the King of France, 
the people could no longer treat either with the King of Spain, or with 
his son, nor with his ministers. At this, the historian De Santos relates, 
Don John, who had hitherto contained himself, lost all reserve, and gave 
way to passionate indignation. He ordered hostilities to be carried on 
with energy, and without any regard being shown to the rebellious city. 
The Duke of Arcos, on his side, attempted to bribe Annese to surrender 
the tower of the Carmelites, but without success. 

Nevertheless, war continued in the town; skirmishes took place in the 
streets, and the fortified posts were assaulted almost every day. General 
Tuttavilla had at the same time blockaded the environs of the city. On 
both sides scarcity of provisions began to be felt, and the fatigue of so many 
combats, without definite results, began to show itself. Annese becoming 
unpopular, revenged himself by issuing an extraordinary decree, in which 
he forbade his name to be mentioned in conversation under pain of death. 
A republic under such a despotism was impossible. Brancaccio had 
withdrawn, disgusted with the ferocity of the arquebussier, and the popu- 
lace themselves were now a prey to universal discord. 

It was under these circumstances that the Duke of Guise prepared to 
start with 10,000 crowns, procured for him by the Cardinal of Sainte 
Cecile, a small quantity of powder sold to him by the Duke of Brac- 
ciano, and a numerous suite, among whom were the Sire de Cerisantes, 
sent by the Marquis of Fontenay as a spy, Geronimo Fabrani, his 
secretary, and Agostino de Lieto, captain of guards. The Marquis of 
Fontenay, the Cardinal of Sainte Cecile, and other lords and prelates, 
accompanied him outside of the city walls. Arrived at the sea-shore, as 
each feluca could only hold two or three persons, the duke entered into 
one with his valet only, and the little fleet set sail with a favourable 
wind the 13th of November, 1647, at midnight. The Spanish galleys 
waited for them in their passage, but the darkness of a stormy night 
enabled them to get past in safety, between the islands of Ischia and 
Procideo, and reach the gulf at break of day. Sailing, without loss, 
pooh the musketry of Don John’s boats, the duke at length reached 
the shore of the Carmelites, where the people hailed his arrival with 
the most lively demonstrations of enthusiasm. 

Don John of Austria and the viceroy, however, considered the Duke 
of Guise only in the light of an adventurer, who was going to impart a 
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factitious energy to the rebellion, to become afterwards an obstacle, and 
perhaps even an instrument of weakness or ruin. 


Such were not the thoughts of the ptuous Henry of Lorraine: without 
taking into consideration that he wily tesushet to this young republic a dozen 
adventurers for all succour, seven to eight thousand crowns as his resources, and a 
little powder, dazzled by the success of his journey, the salutes of the artillery on 
Mount Carmel, and the shouts of the populace, he already fancied himself the 
liberator of the people, the founder of an independent monarchy, the predestined 
arbitrator of the lot of all Italy. 

Full of these illusions, and surrounded by an immense crowd, he mounted on 
horseback and repaired to the cathedral tothank the Almighty for his safe arrival. 
This duty fulfilled, Gennaro Annese conducted him to his tower of the Carmelites, 
so as to have him under his eyes, till a more sumptuous habitation, and one more 
worthy of such a host, could be prepared. 

The familiarity of Annese must have appeared very strange to a prince ac- 
customed to all the refinements of luxury. ‘The room which he was condemned to 
live in with the master arquebussier was revoltingly filthy, and the dirt was made 
still more glaring by the contrast with vases of gold and silver heaped up in con- 
fusion amid rich stuffs and other booty. The wretched furniture, everything even 
to the suffocating odour of this hovel, would have rendered it insupportable to the 
least delicate. The wife of the generalissimo of the people was preparing in a 
corner on an earthen furnace, with black hands, disordered hair, and clothes in 
tatters, the conjugal repast which Prince Henry of Lorraine was expected to par- 
ticipate in. Lastly, and as a finish to the picture, whilst the lady looked after the 
macaroni, Gennaro Annese, wishing to testify to his guest that he did not grant 
the ay of intimacy by halves, began to dress a cancerous sore which he had 
on his leg. 


Ambition is the most accommodating of all passions. The Duke of 
Guise not only extolled what he was pleased to designate as republican 
frankness in the coarse arquebussier, but he partook at night of the same 
mattress, taking care, however, to keep on his clothes, and rising early in 
the morning to visit the city. He was received with enthusiasm by the 
dregs of the populace; but the Black Capes, as the middle classes were 
designated, mistrusted him as the representative of French domination. 
Nor were the results of his examination encouraging. There were 4 
number of resolute men in arms, but few were capable of carrying on a 
regular war; there was want of money, food, and ammunition, and a 
neral depression of spirits, from lassitude and weariness. Nevertheless, the 
duke did not allow himself to despond. ‘Trusting in the prestige of his 
name, in his personal valour and his good fortune, flattering himself, be- 
sides, that the French court would not abandon him, and that his family’s 
credit would procure for him the soldiers and money necessary for success, 
he resolved to go on and to profit by the first burst of popularity for 
effecting something decisive. 

So obliging Cardinal Filomarino, much against his will, to give a public 
benediction to his sword, destined to exterminate the Spaniards, he re- 
solved upon attacking the famous gate of San Carlo de Martelle, where 
Brancaccio had been twice repulsed, but with the most unfortunate 
result. 


The 21st of November, at daybreak, the Duke of Guise, anxious to put his plan 
into execution, advanced with about four thousand men in good order, and with a 
first start of success. The Neapolitans carried the outworks and the retrench- 
ments that had been raised in advance of the position, killing a great number of 
Spaniards, for no quarter was granted; after which they broke into the adjacent 
houses, giving them up to pillage and fire, after having massacred the inhabitants. 

But Don Carlos de Gante and Captain Fusco came up to the succour with so 


vigorous a charge, that the assailants were stopped short, and a great number 
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killed, and as the reserve of the popular troops came up to the aid of the first, 
Baron de Batteville made his appearance, followed by Don Jose de and the 
Prince of Tersis, with a reinforcement of fresh troops. Nothing could have been 
more opportune than their arrival; they completely disrouted the popular column 
which was advancing to the aid of the assailants, already flying in that disorder 
which is always attendant upon want of success, and they made fearful havoe 
among them. The people were terrified at this disaster, which, so far from answer- 
ing to the ambitious hopes of the new chief, appeared as an omen almost fatal to 


his good fortune. 

This disaster, the discredit which attached itself to the humble suite 
with which the Duke of Guise had presented himself to the Neapolitans, 
and the delay that took place in any succour arriving from the French 
fleet, mashed general discontent. The duke, however, was not in the 
least discouraged. He attributed the reverse to the absence of discipline, 
and he set to work with great resolution to organise the popular forces, 
at the same time that he spared no exertions to win over the Black Capes 
to his party. But the chief project which occupied his mind was to 
seize upon the town of Aversa, march from thence upon Capua, and thus 
open the road to Rome. The Baron de Modena, “a good soldier and 
loyal gentleman,” was appointed mestre de camp ; and the 12th of De- 
cember the duke issued forth from the city at the head of 4000 infantry, 
1500 horsemen, and four heavy guns, the whole in tolerable order, but 
badly provided for in ammunition and commissariat. 

After taking possession of the towns of San Giuliano and Santantimo, 
which the Baron of Modena hastened to fortify, an interview, marked by 
all the chivalrous courtesy of the time, took place between the nobility, 
who had strengthened themselves in Aversa, and the duke, but without 
any result. This was followed by a hand-to-hand struggle between a 
party of 1500 mounted cavaliers and the company of guards, headed by 
the Duke of Guise himself at the bridge of Frignano. The peas 
valour displayed on this occasion by the prince added immensely to his 
renown; but the nobles, says the historian Duke of Rivas, “ terrible in 
the use of the lance and the sword,” drove back the prince's guard, and 
he would probably have paid for his rashness by his life, had it not been 
for the Baron of Modena, who, with more foresight than the gallant 
prince, had brought up a body of infantry, and placing them in ambus- 
cade behind what houses, a Bg and other cover presented itself near 
the bridge, protected his retreat by a well-directed fire, which committed 

at havoc among the mounted gentry and nobility of Aversa. 

While these events were going on without the city of Naples, the 
French squadron sailed into the gulf on the 18th of Beiter 1647, 
It consisted of twenty-nine large vessels, carrying 4000 men for field- 
service, under the Admiral Duke of Richelieu, and it brought with it also 
five fireships. 'The Spanish fleet was divided between Baia, where was 
Don John of Austria, Naples, and the coast of Castelmare. There is 
little doubt that, had it been at once attacked by the French fleet, it 
would have been destroyed ; and the neglect of the French commander to 
take advantage of such an opportunity, led the Neapolitans to doubt at 
once the sincerity of his intentions. Certain it was, the Duke of Riche- 
lieu sought to come to an understanding with Gennaro Annese only. As 
to the Duke of Guise, no notice whatsoever was taken of him, and the 
prince became “furious with indignation.” He started at once on his 
return to Naples, resolved to oppose the intervention of his own country- 
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men; and the viceroy was so gratified with the turn events had taken, 
that he ensured for him, even from the “ Black Capes,” a reception that 
resembled a triumph. The duke then convoked the popular junta, 
accused Annese of an intention to deliver up the tower of the Carmelites, 
and got himself unanimously elected Duke of the Neapolitan Republic, 
and Defender of the State. 

While the Duke of Guise was thus arriving, by the most unforeseen 
turn of events, to supreme power, the Spanish fleet had succeeded, under 
favour of a dark night, in reuniting at Baia; and on the morning of the 
22nd, Don John of Austria having made his preparations with his usual 
skill and activity, he sailed out to give the French battle. Luckily for 
both parties, a violent tempest that sprang up suddenly, put all chances 
of collision out of the question; but the French fleet sailed out of the 
gulf, and passing, not without danger, between the island of Capri 
and the point of Campanella, left the coast clear to the Spaniards. 

The return of the French was, however, signalised on the 27th. An 
immediate attack upon the Spanish fleet followed, but “on combattit 
assez mollement de part et d’autre,” says our historian, and victory re- 
mained undecided. At last, the Duke of Richelieu cast anchor off 
Nisida, whence he despatched a message to the Duke of Guise, whose 
presence he had before ignored, to ask for provisions; but the prince 
sent back in answer that the city had not too many for its own use. 
The Duke of Richelieu had then no alternative left but to set sail, which 
he did, capturing in his way a vessel loaded with corn for the rebels. 

Delivered from the presence of the French, who should have been his 
supporters, the Duke of Guise gave way unreservedly to that love: of 
luxury and passion for gallantry which were constitutional with him. 
The widow of the unfortunate Toraldo, and a sister of his captain of 
guards, shared publicly in his displays. This displeased the Neapolitans 
so much, that they sent emissaries to Rome, to complain to the Marquis 
of Fontenay of the depraved habits of the duke. 

At the same time, and when the surrender of Aversa to the Baron of 
Modena, the breaking up of the formidable cavalry of barons, and the 
submission of most of the chief cities of the country, tended to render 
the Duke of Guise’s authority permanent, had it not been for his licentious 
manners, which deprived him of the affections and regard of the people, 
Don John of Austria received from Spain unlimited powers, which left 
him the master to do whatever he deemed best to stifle the rebellion and 
to preserve the kingdom of Naples to the king, his father. Don John 
was not a prince to neglect answering to such noble confidence as became 
a loyal subject and a devoted son. 

The Duke of Arcos gave in his resignation as the result of the first 
popular junta that was held, subsequent to these powers being conferred 
upon the prince. It was not, however, without feelings of grievous dis- 
appointment, upon seeing that another was about to reap the fruit of his 
long-tried constancy, and his patience under reverses, that he embarked 
the 28th of January for Civita-Vecchia, carrying with him the curses of 
a whole people ; yet it must be told in favour of his probity, that he went 
away so poor that he was obliged to borrow the money necessary for the 
expenses of his journey. Don John then assumed the title of temporary 
viceroy. 

With a prudence and tact which would have been scarcely expected at 
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his age, he set about attaching to his party Gennaro Annese, and other 
popular chiefs, as well as the Black Capes. It was in vain that the Duke 
of Guise assembled 3000 chosen men, and made a vigorous onslaught 
upon the quarter of Chiaja, and assaulted Puzzuola; he was defeated at 

| points, and his troops were driven back in disorder. 

But the duke, as usual, never discouraged by reverses, and blindly 
confident in his resources, which he exaggerated to himself, resolved upon 
a general and simultaneous attack upon all the points occupied by the 


Spaniards. It was in vain that the Baron of Modena opposed this mad 
project. 

Everything being arranged according to the dispositions of the French duke, 
who had collected for the assault a considerable number of bandits, the general 
attack was fixed for the 12th of February. The duke distributed the mass of the 
popular forces into divisions of from 2000 to 3000 men, tolerably well organised; 
and he intrusted the different commands to the bravest and most experienced, 
himself taking up his position at San Lorenzo, with a numerous reserve, composed 
of chosen men. 

The columns having been placed at their respective posts, and the chiefs having 
received their orders, the signal of attack was given. Immediately all these 
troops deployed, and each advanced resolutely towards the point previously 
indicated. In a moment the combat became general. It continued furiously 
during the whole day and a great part of the night; and, although the conduct 
and order of the duke’s troops would have done honour to a better disciplined 
army, the defence made was so resolute, that not one of the positions, where the 
standard of Castile floated, was carried by the people. Yet so unequal was the 
number of the combatants, that every Spaniard had ten assailants to drive back. 
Notwithstanding this enormous disproportion, victory declared itself for the king’s 
arms. Some idea may be formed of the loss sustained by the populace, who, with 
powerless rage, came again and again to throw themselves upon the palisades and 
inexpugnable retrenchments of the Spaniards. The Baron of Modena, witness of 
the struggle, says himself of the latter, “that their valour acquired several de- 
grees of glory on that important day.” 

The next morning the city presented everywhere the most heartrending scenes. 
The inhabitants wept bitter tears on seeing the rivulets red with Neapolitan 
blood. Here a son sought for his father in the midst of a heap of disfigured 
bodies; elsewhere others sought for a son, a brother, a husband, a lover; some for 
a friend or a protector. Everywhere there reigned a mournful agitation, only 
interrupted by cries of grief and despair. 

The Duke of Guise, his eyes sparkling with rage, accused the chiefs of the 
columns with cowardice and treachery. As he traversed the different streets on 
horseback, he heard from the terrified groups shouts of “ Peace! peace! We wish 
for peace!” Some even cried out, “ Long live the King of Spain!” In the midst 
of the general dismay, the necessity for repose, at any price, was felt by all. 

As if to complete the disasters of the day, the bandits who had taken a part in 
the assault, numbering more than 5000, rudely claimed their promised salary; 
and as, in the impossibility of satisfying them, the duke caused only a small sum 
of money to be distributed among them, they took advantage of the dejection 
into which the whole city was cast to attack and pillage the quarter of Saint 
Antonio, without any one daring to oppose them. 


New proclamations, however, issued by the duke, and the efforts of 
his friends, brought back calm, and a few minor successes gradually 
assisted in making the plebeian legions forget their disastrous defeat. 
The division of parties became, however, more marked than ever. One 
called out for the Republic; another for the Duke of Guise; a third for 
peace and the King of Spain. The duke, with the hope of uniting two 
of these, set up a standard, with his arms on one side, and the initials 
8S. P. Q. N. on the other. He also had money struck with his effigy, and 
the legend of the Neapolitan Republic. 

Don John of Austria was, in the mean time, with infinite tact turning 
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every circumstance to a satisfactory solution of this bloody and prolonged 
drama. The withdrawal of the Duke of Arcos enabled him to gain over 
the Cardinal Filomarino; and he was also favoured by Gennaro Annese, 
Vicenzo Andrea, and other popular chiefs, who were jealous of the 

of the Duke of Guise. It is almost unnecessary to add that 
the nobility and the middle classes—the Black Capes—were all in favour 
of peace and the King of Spain. The court of Spain, at the same time, 
however, began to view the success of the prince with a suspicious eye, 
and the Count of Onate was appointed to supersede him in the vice- 
royalty. Don John behaved under these circumstances as became a prince, 
a son, and a gentleman; he received the count, who arrived the 2nd of 
March, 1648, with five galleys, money, ammunition, and a few troops, 
with every mark of deference and respect. ‘Two seamen were, however, 
killed by the guns of the tower of the Carmelites in the act of rowing 
the new viceroy on shore. The Count of Onate was so satisfied of the 
loyalty of Don John, who acquainted him with everything that had been 
done, that he resolved to follow out the line of conduct traced out for 
him by that intelligent young prince. 

The Duke of Guise was, at the same time, daily sacrificing his popu- 
larity to pride and luxury. He had even imprisoned the Baron of 
Modena, who had ventured to reprimand him ; and having caught Gen- 
naro Annese and other chieftains in open rebellion, he hung a number of 
them, after having first subjected them to the horrors of the torture. 
The final fall of the French prince was, however, brought about by a 
rather singular circumstance. Either he really expected the French fleet 
would return, or he kept up an illusion to that effect to uphold his more 
timid followers in their allegiance; but certain it is that, under pretence 
of clearing a good anchorage, he issued forth from the city at the head of 
5000 men to capture the fort on the island of Nisida, which was defended 
by a small garrison of Spaniards. 

The Count of Onate, who watched his every movement, saw at once 
the advantage which could be taken of this false step, and, in conjunction 
with Don John of Austria, the experienced old General Don Dionisio de 
Guzman, and a Neapolitan counsel of war, resolved upon a general sortie 
from all the castles and fortified positions. Fifteen hundred good soldiers 
had also just arrived, under the command of Don Alonzo de Monroy, from 
Sicily. 

The fortifications of the island of Nisida had been carefully repaired; the 
military positions of the rebels minutely reconnoitred; the Black Capes and the 
popular chiefs who had been won over to the royal cause were informed of the 
projected movement. The night preceding the memorable day of the 6th of 


April, 1648, the count put every disposable man under arms; still his forces, 
composed of Spaniards, Neapolitans, and Germans, did not exceed three thousand 
men. 

Don John was one of the first to show himself on horseback, and as the viceroy 
entreated him not to go out of Castelnuovo, to risk his person on a day when the 
peril would be great and success doubtful, he answered, like a prince and a 
resolute man, that these were precisely the considerations which engaged him to 
go where the éc/at of his name called him. 

At the given time and signal, the royal troops advanced together as far as San 
Sebastiano. There they separated, and, wending their way in the different direc- 
_ tions assigned to them, they attacked all the popular positions simultaneously, 

and thus began the conquest of the city. 

The mestre de camp, Caraffa, at the head of one hundred and sixty Spaniards 
and fifty Neapolitans, took possession of the gate of Alba, and of the bastions of 
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the gate of Constantinople, without meeting any serious resistance, after which he 
effected a junction on the square Del Almirante with Don Digo, of Portugal, who 
had previously occupied that position at the head of three hundred men, destined 
to support Captain Vargas, who had succeeded in gaining possession of the palace 
of the Duke of Guise, after having dispersed the few guards that had been left 
there. The post of Sant’ Anello was vigorously carried by a hundred Spaniards, 
a hundred Walloons, and two hundred Germans, under the orders of the mestre de 
camp, Gennaro. At the same time, the Marquis of Torrecusa had advanced to the 
attack, and soon made himself master of the Vicariate, at the head of a company 
of veterans and volunteers. 

These columns were closely followed by other detachments acting as a reserve; 
and behind them, again, came the cavalry of General Tuttavilla, who had under 
his orders the Marquis of Penalva, Don Alonzo de Monroy, the Prince of Torello, 
and other Neapolitan gentlemen. At one moment this cavalry acted in divisions 
to protect the different assaults; at another, it reassembled on the squares, accord- 
ing to a prearranged plan, modified by the force of circumstances. 

n John of Austria personally directed the rear-guard, surrounded by an escort 
of Neapolitan noblemen, under the command of the Duke of Andria. He had also 
under his control a regiment of Viedma and the national cavalry. Lastly, the 
Count of Onate closed the march with the Burgundian cavalry and a few chosen 
arquebussiers. Generals Guzman, Batteville, Visconti, and several others, were 
grouped around the viceroy, who surveyed all the phases of the struggle with an 
intelligent eye, and was ready to repair every mischance. 

None of the posts attacked could resist the shock of the royal troops; these did 
not engage in the pursuit of the fugitives; they did not care to spill the blood of 
the conquered uselessly, but, leaving only a few men to guard the positions which 
had been carried, they formed once more into three columns, in order to traverse 
the city, and to assail simultaneously the market-place and the quarter of 
Lavinaro; the popular forces that had been driven out of their positions having 
taken refuge at these two points, where their numbers being increased by the 
inhabitants of the most disreputable class, they were preparing to dispute with the 
Spaniards their rapid victory. 

Cardinal Filomarino had not entered into negotiations with the new viceroy with 
much earnestness; but when he learnt that the prince and the Count of Onate 
were triumphant on all sides, and were actually passing by his palace at the head 
of their conquering troops, he hastened out on foot, and :n his dressing-gown, to 
felicitate them, and to offer his co-operation. The count received him with 
respectful cordiality. He ordered the prelate’s ceremonial dress to be brought out 
to him forthwith, and then, mounting him on a horse, superbly caparisoned, he 
placed him beside the prince, and continued his progress towards the square of 
the Carmelites. 

The masses were still formidable, and capable of offering a serious resistance; 
but as the tread of the footsteps and the jingle of the arms of the Spaniards came 
nearer and nearer, their ardour cooled visibly. Only one plebeian chief, Matteo 
Amore, ventured to oppose the progress of the royal troops, and he paid for his 
rashness with his life. Pietro Longobardo perished in a similar manner, whilst 
attempting to defend the quarter of the Port. 

These two deaths finally discouraged the people, and by nine o’clock in the 
morning the king’s troops had made themselves masters of the entire city, with a 
loss of not more than ten men. In fact, as soon as the soldiers shouted “ Long 
live the King of Spain! Long live abundance! No more taxation!” the arms fell 
from the hands of the rebels, and the streets, the balconies, and the terraces filled 
with a joyous multitude, who shouted, as they waved their white kerchiefs, “‘ Long 
live peace! Long live the King of Spain!” 

There only remained in the power of the rebels San Lorenzo, Porta-Nolana, 
and the tower of the Carmelites. The viceroy sent two detachments to take 
possession of these. The two first positions were carried without difficulty, and 
the combined efforts of the two parties were directed against the latter, which had 
all along been the most important stronghold of the populace. ‘The Count of 
Onate having confided to Don John the duty of surrounding the market-place, he 
himself hastened with a few chosen arquebussiers, and a detachment of light 
cavalry, to sweep the neighbouring streets, and to take possession of such minor 

and guard-houses as might serve as points for rallying to the more 
te. He at the same time took precautions that the cardinal-archbishop 
should not take himself off at this critical moment, by consulting him at every 
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moment as to the best means of assuring tranquillity when the rebellion should be 
completely subdued. 

Don John had arrived in the square of the Carmelites without having met with 
any ition, when a man, and trembling, rushed out of the convent, and 
threw himself at his feet. was the new le’s elect, who, upon hearing 
words of pardon and forgetfulness of the past fall from the prince’s lips, rose up, 
kissed his hand, and, mounting on horseback, joined the victors. The archbishop 
and the viceroy arrived soon afterwards. y were surprised that Gennaro 
Annese had not submitted yet; and perceiving that preparations for defence were 
making in the fortress, an energetic officer was despatched to come to an under- 
standing with the master arquebussier. The latter, terrified, answered that Car- 
dinal Filomarino being there, he would wish to treat with him. Annese’s wish 
was acceded to, to avoid useless slaughter, and the prelate was introduced alone 
into this great tower. He was not long in returning, after having convinced the 
plebeian chief that the best thing he could do was to surrender at once, and with- 
out hesitation. 

The Count of Onate sent Don Carlo de la Gatta to receive his submission; but 
the perfidious Annese, disguising his real sentiments by an apparent candour, 
appeared to be very anxious to give up in detail the provisions, arms, and ammu- 
nition that were under his charge, all the time that he delayed giving up his for- 
midable fortresa, till the viceroy, who had got possession of the convent, lost all 
patience, and ordered two powder-bags to be fixed to the gates of the tower. The 
explosion, and the effect which these produced, terrified the plebeian chief, who 
hastened, in the most abject manner, and trembling with fear, to present his keys 
to the S h prince. 

Don John received him with pity, showing, both by his words and actions, that 
he pardoned him; but as this miserable man continued to exhibit unequivocal 
signs of distrust and terror, the prince exclaimed to him, indignantly, “ By the 
lite of the king my lord, get up, and do not doubt your pardon.” Don Carlo de 
la Gatta was appointed on the spot governor of the tower of the Carmelites, and 
he established himself there, with two companies of select Spanish troops and a 
few German artillerymen. 

The royal! standard floating from the citadel of the rebellion announced to the 
whole capital that the city was in the power of the viceroy, whose bold enterprise 
had been crowned by success. The heights of Vomero and the shores of Chiaja 
were also occupied by General Tuttavilla and the valiant Alonzo de Monroy 
with a detachment of troops, to render the victory still more secure by preventing 
the return of the Duke of Guise. 


The distant sound of the bells and the roar of cannon had made the 
duke aware that important events were taking place in the capital; he 
had raised the siege of Nisida, and was hastening to return to Naples, 
when there came reports of various kinds, but all confirmative of the 

at fact of the complete triumph of the Spaniards. Immediately the 

uke found himself abandoned by the plebeian bands whom he com- 
manded ; he then resolved upon taking the road to Aversa, accompanied 
only by a few gentlemen, hoping to attempt a last effort at the head of 
the forces that were assembled around Capua; but the same evening 
the rumour of what had taken place at Naples also reached that place, 
and the popular army, as inconstant as it was undisciplined, dispersed 
itself in a moment. 

Informed of the situation of the Duke of Guise, Don Luis Poderico, 
fearing that he would take refuge in the Roman States, threw all the 
cavalry at his disposal so as to close the road to him. Pursued, sur- 
rounded on all sides by his enemies, by the peasants, and even by his 
own soldiers, the unfortunate prince placed his last hopes in his personal 
valour, and attempted to force his way sword in hand; but his horse, 
having received several deep wounds, was unable to second him in the 
effort, and he was obliged to yield to Visconti, lieutenant of Don Diego 
de Cordova’s company of cuirassiers. He was conducted to Capua with 
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ten French gentlemen who, obedient to the chivalrous devotion of the 
time, were resolved to share his fortunes to the last; and Don Luis Po- 
derico, while he took every care of his prisoner, did not forget what was 
due to his rank. Two days afterwards he was led to Castelvolturno, and 
from thence to the castle of Gatta, where the severe Count of Onate 
would have had his head pitilessly cut off but for the resolute opposition 
of Don John, who wrote to Madrid to ascertain what were the king’s 
wishes. At the end of a few months orders came to send the duke to 
Spain, where he was not long before he regained his liberty. Some time 

ter this, the French fleet having made its appearance at the entrance of 
the gulf, a conspiracy was discovered which cost the turbulent Annese 
his life. The Count of Onate further strengthened Spanish domination 
by taking the isle of Elba from the French, whom he also expelled from 
the coast of Tuscany; and when, some time afterwards, the intrepid 
Duke of Guise reappeared on the shores of Castelmare, not the slightest 
sympathy was awakened in his cause. 

The insurrection of Naples began the 15th of July, 1647; it ended, ex- 
hausted by its own efforts, and overcome by Spanish perseverance, the 
6th of April, 1648; a brief period of time, ite which the Neapolitans 
exhibited brilliant courage, and, at times, an almost incredible degree of 
ferocity, and their conquerors an heroic firmness. Heaven, in its impene- 
trable decrees, adjourned to another age the period when the emancipa- 
tion and independence of the kingdom of Naples was to be obtained by 
more peaceable and more legitimate means, which also ensured, to a far 
greater degree than could ever have been effected by popular commotions, 
its stability and its glory. 








THE SPECTRE HAUNTED. 


BY CORNELIUS COLVILLE. 


I nave heard it asserted that those mysterious occurrences which have 
fallen under the observation of many persons at various periods of their 
lives, have either arisen from a remarkable concatenation of events, or 
have sprung from an unhealthy state of the mind, induced probably by 
ill-health, or by a peculiar construction of temperament. I know not 
whether it argues a well-disciplined mind or otherwise to be the ex- 
pounder of such a doctrine. Not many years have elapsed since the 
belief in the probability of supernatural intervention was satis gig om 
than at the present day, and amongst those who subscribed to that 
opinion, were to be found men in every rank of life—men of great intel- 
lectual acquirements—men eminent in the various departments of litera- 
ture, science, and art. I speak comparatively of recent times, for I 
apprehend it is needless to refer either to the middle ages or antiquity 
for further evidence in support of a doctrine which even at this day— 
even in the nineteenth century—possesses a great number of adherents. 
Whatever advancement we may have made in other respects, it appears 
to me we have displayed no great intelligence or penetration in respect 
to the question in point. It is, unfortunately, one of the characteristics 
of our day to dispose of a question of this kind in the most summary 
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manner, and in a way which prevents it from receiving that attention and 
consideration which it requires. The doctrine is exploded—it was peculiar 
to those earlier periods of our history when the bulk of mankind were in 
a com ive state of barbarism, and ere the lamp of knowledge had 
shed abroad that glorious effulgence which was destined to effect their 
emancipation from the gross errors and superstitions into which they had 
fallen. It is in this way that a subject of the last importance is dismissed, 
and a conclusion what at neither consistent with fact nor any equitable 
tem of ratiocination. 

It becomes not man to question the wisdom of his Creator, or to 
attempt to discern those hidden springs of action by which his conduct is 
guided. It may, perhaps, however, be deemed neither presumptuous nor 
irreverent to suppose that He, in His infinite wisdom, has permitted dis- 
embodied spirits to revisit the earth for wise and all-sufficient purposes, 
which, however, may not be intelligible to the limited understandings of 
His creatures. Innumerable instances, indeed, may be cited where such 
results have actually accrued from decided and incontrovertible cases of 
supernatural agency, though, at the same time, I am willing to concede 
that there are numerous others where no apparent benefit has been 
derived from the visitation. I do not, however, necessarily infer from 
that, that they were unjustifiable, or that the Almighty was in error in 

ermitting them; for, as I have already observed, some object may have 
ae attained with which it was not necessary that we should be ac- 
quainted. 

There are few men, I am persuaded, however much they may be 
inclined to ridicule and throw discredit upon this subject, who have not 
at some period been under the influence of some extraordinary feeling, or 
superstition as it is more commonly called, and who, in the solitude 
of their chambers, have held communication with themselves, and whose 
scepticism for the time being has been completely overthrown. It may 
have been occasioned by a dream—by some singular coincidence—-by 
some remarkable combination of events. 

It is not in the broad light of day—it is not in crowds that we are dis- 
ee to reflections of this kind. it is in solitude—when deep sleep has 
allen upon men, and when the stars, those beautiful and mysterious orbs, 


are looking down tm us from their bright and potty eminence, and 
10 oO 


inducing a train of thought foreign to the usual tenor of our mind. How 
many men have assigned to them an influence over the destinies of man- 
kind, altogether incompatible with the notions of the present generation— 
how many men have gazed upon them with wonder—with awe—with asto- 
nishment. The lines of Horace will occur probably to some of my readers : 

Hunc solem et stellas et decedentia certis 

Tempora momentis sunt qui formidine nulla 

Imbuti spectant. , 

I repeat, there are few who are altogether exempt from these mysterious 
influences. Call the feeling what you will, it is still there. It cannot be 
shaken off, and the attempt to account for it would be equally hopeless. 

I have made these few premises as an introduction to a narrative of a 
painful and startling character, and shall leave the reader to form his 
own conclusions as to the circumstances which I shall relate. I may add, 
that my own conviction is formed, and that no reasoning has been suffi- 
ciently strong to induce me to relinquish the position I have taken. It 
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has been alleged that my temperament is excitable, that I am subject 
to optical delusion, that I inherit from my parents an idiosyncracy subject 
to occasional fits of mental aberration, in order to account, upon the most 
orthodox grounds, for the strange occurrences which have befallen me. 

Ten years have not been able to erase the impression which the 
following singular incident left upon my mind. At the age of fourteen I 
was sent to a boarding-school at Lubeck, in order that I might have 
the advantage of a superior course of instruction to that to which I had 
hitherto been accustomed. When two years had elapsed, it was deter- 
mined that I should be removed from thence, and placed in the counting- 
house of an eminent merchant in Hamburgh, to whom my parents had 
consented to give asomewhat large premium, as the price of my introduc- 
tion to the mercantile profession. It was during the latter portion of my 
second year's residence in Liibeck, that this strange event took place, and 
which first drew my attention to the subject of spiritual interposition, and 
to those indefinable influences to which at several portions of my life I 
have been exposed. I may observe that, at the time the circumstance 
occurred, I was in a perfect state of health, and that my mind was in no 
degree predisposed to studies of a subtle or metaphysical character. 
With the exception of the Eri Kénig,* with which ballad I had been 
familiar from my childhood, I was totally unacquainted with the pre- 
vailing superstitions of Germany. 

It was about the close of the year, and when the days had become very 
short, that a schoolfellow and I had strolled a few miles into the country. 
On our return, my companion proceeded to the schoolroom, and | went 
to a small apartment in the house, in which the. boarders of a superior 
description were accustomed to take their meals with the principal of the 
establishment and his wife. The upper portion of the door which gave 
access to this room was made of glass, but a small red curtain was hung 
in the inside, which prevented persons passing along the passage from 
observing what was going forward within the room. There was no 
means of access to it except through the door; there was certainly a 
window, which looked over the playground, but it was not less den 
thirty feet from the earth, so that it was not easy to effect an entrance 
that way. I dwell particularly on these circumstances, because, where 
anything of a supernatural character has taken place, it is only necessa 
that the most minute details should be given. In matters of this kind, 
nobody courts investigation more than I do, and none is more anxious 
for a rational and probable elucidation to any mystery in which they may 
be enshrouded. 

The red curtain I have already spoken of was not drawn to its full 
extent, the consequence of which was that a small portion of the glass 
was uncovered, and through which I could see if anybody were in the 
room—a custom I frequently observed before I entered. 1 looked 
through the glass, and discovered a gentleman seated in a chair at the 
tal part of the table, upon which two wax candles were burning. The 
glass was somewhat dirty, and I could not, therefore, see the interior of 
the room with any great distinctness. I drew my handkerchief gently 
over it, in order to remove any dust that might have accumulated upon 
it. Having done so, I pl my face again to the glass, to discover 
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* A spectre that haunts the Black Forest in Thuringia. 
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who the gentleman was, and in a moment started involuntarily back ! 
Good Heavens! it was my father, exactly as I had seen him in his own 
house only three months before. He wore a blue coat, rather light 
waistcoat, ornamented with a small flower; he had his silver spectacles on, 
and was in reading a letter. From his watch-pocket, as usual, 
depended a bunch of gold seals, and on the little finger of his left 
hand he wore the ring which my dear mother had presented him with 
when they were betrothed. I was surprised—overjoyed; surprised, be- 
cause I had received no intimation of his visit; and overjoyed, because | 
knew he would not depart without leaving me sufficient Zaschengeld to 
answer my purpose till Christmas. I was, however, a good deal agitated; 
the unexpected meeting had awakened in me the greatest astonishment, 
for | cole divine no cause for his journey hither; and, besides, on former 
occasions, he had invariably brought my mother along with him. It was 
enough, however, he was there: he would be as glad to see me as I was 
to see him, and I made no doubt he had brought me presents of all 
descriptions, both from my mother and aunt. 

I opened the door of the room, and walked in; he was seated in his 
old position, but what struck me as a remarkable circumstance was, that 
he disregarded the disturbance which my entrance had occasioned, and 
continued to pore over the letter as though no interruption had taken 

lace. 
: I thought I would call his attention to my presence, so walking up to 
where he sat, I said, 

“ Lieber Vater wie befinden Sie sich ?” 

The words were no sooner uttered than, as quick as thought, he 
vanished from my sight! I was horrified. I stared about me in amaze- 
ment; my knees knocked together, and I had the greatest difficulty to 
support myself. It was evident that my father had been there. I had 
seen him most distinctly ; I had seen him in the dress he was in the habit 
of wearing ; in the position in which he was accustomed to sit. Yes, he 
had been there: the chair in which he had been sitting—the table, the 
candles, the room—everything was unchanged, but he—he had gone, and 
had left no traces of his recent presence behind. I could find no solution to 
the fearful spectacle of which I had been a witness. I was disappointed 
and alarmed. I rushed out of the room, and in the passage met the 
worthy schoolmaster, who, observing me, said— 

“ Wo gehen Sie hin, Rudolph?” 

“ Haben Sie, lieber Herr Rosenbaum, meinen Vater gesehen ?” 

‘“* Nein, liebes Kind.” 

“* Er war eben hier.” 

“ Es ist ganz unmdglich,” he said. 

“ Was ich Ihnen gesagt habe ist wirklich wahr.” 

I related to Herr Rosenbaum what had occurred, but I could not induce 
him to attach any credence to my statement. On the following day he 
proposed to write to my parents, to ascertain if they were weil; but it was 
unn , for on the ensuing morning a letter arrived, informing me 
of the death of my father, which had occurred suddenly on the previous 
evening, and at the very hour that I had seen his wraith. 

There were several persons to whom this event became known, who 
endeavoured to explain it away by a process of reasoning so utterly pre- 
posterous and devoid of all plausibility, that I shall not tire the patience 
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of the reader by stating the grounds upon which they refused to admit the 
influence of spiritual agency in the matter. In support of my own opinion, 
I may be permitted to draw the reader’s attention to two points. In the 

place, I was unacquainted with my father's indisposition; in the 
second, he had expired about the very time that I had first seen him seated 
in the chair. Whence was this? If I was the victim of some extraordi- 
nary delusion, the coincidence, to say the least of it, was most remarkable. 
sR disenthralled spirits have really the power to assume a quasi- 
corporeal appearance, I see nothing inconsistent in the hypothesis that, 
in the event of their being suddenly called to another state of existence, 
they should wish to appear to those absent friends and relations who con- 
stituted the great charms of their earthly career, and, as it were, prepare 


them for the melancholy intelligence that awaits them. 


After my father’s funeral, at which I was present, my mother would 
not permit me to return again to school. I was an only child, and the 
death of my parent had of course plunged her into the greatest distress. 
I was, therefore, kept at home, with the view of rendering her situation 
less lonely and melancholy. 

The circumstance which I have just related gave a peculiar impulse to 
my mind. I became thoughtful—melancholy. I brooded continuall 
over what I had seen, and I took the greatest delight in conversing with 
two or three old women in the neighbourhood upon all the superstitions 

uliar to Germany, and in which they placed the most implicit belief. 
This feeling grew with me, and, notwithstanding the great opposition 
which my relatives made to the books to which I mostly directed m 
attention, I persisted in the course which was most congenial to my nm f 
and employed all my leisure hours either in listening to or reading wild 
and ideecllonn stories. This mode of life rendered me susceptible to the 
least alarm, and frequently, when alone, exposed me to the greatest fear 
and consternation. I became pale and attenuated, passed sleepless nights, 
and was often feverish and sick. 

I had been about eight years in the counting-house in Hamburgh, 

when an incident of the most extraordinary description befel me, and which 
added a still deeper colouring to my subsequent life, and, if possible, gave 
a yet stronger bias to my studies and pursuits. I dreamed one night that 
I was in the surgery of an eminent medical man inHamburgh. There 
were three large oblong boxes in the room, fixed against the wall, each 
of which contained a human skeleton. A young man was in the room, 
of a tall, slim figure, and dark complexion, and whose countenance was 
exceedingly careworn, as if from excessive study. He was dressed in a 
suit of deep mourning, and pointed the skeletons out to me, and ex- 
plained the great wisdom and ingenuity manifested by the Creator in the 
construction of the human frame. The dream, I remember, made a 
somewhat painful impression upon my mind, but, in the course of a few 
weeks, it had altogether escaped from my memory. 
_ U was passing, however, one day along the street, when a poor woman, 
in attempting to cross the road, was knocked down by two horses, which 
were proceeding at a furious rate, and the vehicle to which they were 
attached went over her body. I was a good deal interested in the case, 
and a surgeon having been summoned to the spot, I saw her conveyed te 
a neighbouring house, where every attention was paid to her. 

Having ascertained the name of the surgeon, I called upon him the 
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following night to inquire after the woman’s health, and, to my utter 
amazement, I was shown into the very room and introduced to the very 
young man that a few weeks before I had seen in my dream. The boxes 
stood exactly as I had seen them with their lids taken off, and the skeletons 
fully revealed to my view. 1 advanced mechanically towards them, and 
the young man, taking up a long stick, began to point out the beauty 
and order displayed in their structure. He had not been thus occupied 
many minutes, when suddenly, and as if by magic, the stick dropped from 
his hand, and he stood gazing at me with the greatest astonishment 
pictured in his countenance. He had seen me before ; he had on a former 
occasion pointed out to me the beauty of the human frame,—my face was 
perfectly familiar to him. An explanation ensued. I informed the 
young man of the singular dream I had had; and what is most singular 
to relate, he apprised me that he had dreamed on the very same night 
that he had been with me in the surgery, and had drawn my attention 
to the skill and arrangement displayed in the structure of the skeletons. 
It was his dream, which suddenly flashed across his mind, which caused 
him to let the stick fall and stare at me with such amazement. Thus it 
would appear that a strange magnetic relation, or curious psychic sym- 
pathy, had subsisted between us. 

It was an evil day when I put my foot into that surgery. The young 
man, whdse name was Miiller, and I became intimate friends—we were 
almost inseparable. He was a firm believer in apparitions, and in every- 
thing appertaining to the world of spirits; and had read a great number 
of books upon the subject. I was fascinated by his conversation; and 
when he poured out, from his well-stored mind, accounts which he had 
heard and read of every description of supernatural interposition, I listened 
with breathless attention, whilst a feeling of horror would ever and anon 
thrill through my system, and cause me to turn as pale as death. 

I now approach the most terrible part of my narrative. Miiller and J 
hed been acquainted about two years, when we agreed to take an 
excursion together to the Rhine; for we had both long cherished a wish 
to behold that classic stream, and the venerable castles and picturesque 
villages with which its banks are studded. Accordingly, in the autumn, 
we set out together with the intention of devoting a month to the object we 
had in view. The weather was tolerably favourable for our undertaking ; 
for during the first week we had nothing but an unclouded atmosphere 
and a brilliant, but not too powerful, sun to cheer us on our way. 

It is needless to describe the route we took, or the various places we 
visited. At the end of a fortnight we found ourselves at Cologne. Not- 
withstanding the beauty of the scenery and the favourable state of the 
weather, I cannot say that I experienced much enjoyment since leaving 
Hamburgh. I was more sad, more morose than usual. I knew not what 
was the cause, but I felt an oppressive weight upon my mind. I felt as 
though something were about to occur which was henceforth to poison all 
the springs of existence, and to render life insupportable. Whence are 
those feelings—those strange misgivings—which foreshadow with such 
unerring truthfulness events still hid in the womb of time, and which are 
often destined to throw a dark shadow over the brightest portions of our 
existence? Is it that the spirit within us is ever disquieted, or is it a 
warning voice that apprises us of approaching danger ? 

Miiller perceived my restlessness and unhappiness, and endeavoured to 
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administer consolation. It was in vain. His efforts only made me more 
fretful and uneasy. Finding me so intractable, he desisted; but I could 
reeive that my bearing had made a ee impression upon his mind. 


e appeared to fear me—he seemed to shrink from me with an instinctive 
horror! If my eye, perchance, fell upon his, he was abashed and alarmed. 
I began to reflect upon the curious manner in which we had become 
acquainted—the congeniality of taste which bound us together, and sud- 
denly a thought flashed across my mind, that he, by some mysterious 
power, was bound up with my destiny, and that misfortune and misery 
were to spring to both from the connexion. 

Miiller again endeavoured to call me to myself. 

“ Lasset uns spatzieren gehen,” he said, as we sat together in the 
hotel. 

“ Es ist schon zu spat,” I replied. 

As Miller, however, seemed determined to go, I agreed to accompany 
him. It was a beautiful starlight night, and we both wandered on in 
silence, our eyes fixed upon the bright orbs with which the blue vault 
above our heads was so thickly bestudded. The Rhine lay stretched 
before us, and the noise of its rushing waters broke upon the ear with a 
dull and melancholy sound. The night wind sighed mournfully through 
the almost leafless trees, and tended only to engender a deeper feeling of 
sadness in our breasts than that by which we were already oppressed. 
Our thoughts were too busy for conversation—too absorbing to admit of 
our admiring the magnificent scenery by which we were surrounded. I 
cast my eyes once towards my companion. I was struck with the altera- 
tion in his appearance. His face was deadly pale, and an expression of 
deep sorrow had overspread his countenance. 

I shall not dwell upon the catastrophe of that night. When we had 
proceeded some distance I drew from a small sheath a beautifully chased 
dagger, which having arrested my attention, I had bought a few days 

reviously. After I had examined it a few minutes, a discussion at 

ngth arose between Miiller and myself which gave birth to a dispute. 
Angry words ensued. Irritated by some expressions which had fallen 
from his lips, and by no means recovered from my previous waywardness 
and ill-humour, I struck him. The dagger [ unconsciously held in my 
hand entered his breast, and he fell back with a deep groan! Oh! that 
my arm had rotted by my side ere it had struck that fatal blow, or, 
by some sudden stroke of paralysis, it had been rendered powerless and 
numb ! 

Reeking with the blood of my victim—for my hands, face, and clothes, 
were stained in various places—I fled. I avoided the town—I dreaded 
to approach it, lest the badge of the murderer should reveal the secret, 
upon the safe keeping of which depended my life. I traversed miles and 
miles of country, with a rapidity that at one time I should have conceived 
incredible. I fancied the greater distance I placed between myself and 
the unfortunate Miiller, the greater would be my chance of safety and of 
ultimate escape. I travelled on the most unfrequented roads. I was 
afraid to look upon man. 1 felt myself accursed. 1 felt myself loaded 
with a crime, before which all others that are committed under heaven 
sink into insignificance. I was loathsome—lI ‘abhorred myself. The 
mark of Cain was upon my forehead. Oh! whither was I to fly? How 
was I to escape the retributive justice that was pursuing me? If I 
eluded the pursuit of man, was I not effectually punished? Would I 
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not be an unceasing prey to my own thoughts—those vultures which feed 
upon the human heart? I might avoid all the snares that were laid to 
entrap me—I might avoid the punishment which awaited crimes like 
mine, but no power on earth could protect me from myself. A self- 
accusing conscience would cling to me through life—it would be the 
drug that would henceforth fill my cup with bitterness and poison. 

I pursued my way. I was still determined to battle with fate. I was 
endowed with the most extraordinary activity, and seemed as yet uncon- 
scious of the least fatigue. I knew not whither I went. I had but one 
object, and that was to escape. The time was when I would have wel- 
comed death; but now that it appeared so near—now that I stood as it 
were almost within the portal, 1 clung with the greater tenacity to life. 
The death of the condemned criminal presented itself to me with all its 
horrors. I saw the preparations mee for the execution—the people 
standing around. I observed the deathlike silence that prevailed—I 
saw the sword of the executioner poised in the air, ready to inflict the 
fatal blow, and in another moment I heard the shriek of the assembled 
thousands as the head was severed from the body. This dreadful picture 
of the fate that awaited me caused me to strain every nerve for the at- 
tainment of my object. I stood once to pause, to gain breathing time, 
but, gracious God! I discovered I was pursued—pursued by one fleeter 
of foot than myself—by one who flew as it were on the wings of the 
wind, and to whom time and space were as nothing. It was not man, 
for I could, perhaps, still have mustered courage to encounter him. It 
was an inhabitant of those dark and mysterious regions which no mortal 
has been permitted to enter. It was the shade of my departed friend— 
the spirit of Miiller that presented itself to me. To endeavour to escape 
from the phantom was useless. I travelled, nevertheless, some miles 
further, and, at length exhausted, sank upon the ground. 

Day had broken when I arose. I had slept a few hours, but my slumbers 
had not been refreshing. The scene around me contrasted strangely with 
my feelings. The smiling landscape, the songs of birds, the joyous voices 
of the countrymen, reminded me of youth—of innocence—of home. I 
had undergone a change. It weal as if age had suddenly come upon 
me, and as though my heart had all at once become a prey to corruption. 
I felt that I had committed a crime which could claim no mercy at the 
hands of man, and it was only by sincere penitence that I could hope to 
claim any at the hands of God. 

T wadliioed about all that day without tasting food of any kind. I 
skulked along under hedges and down by-lanes, where I was least 
likely to meet people. Towards nightfall I entered Aix-la-Chapelle. I 
was hungry om for food, but I was afraid to enter a place where 
it was sold. I felt as if I carried a mark about me which declared me to 
be a murderer, and as if every person whom chance threw in my way 
was in pursuit of me. At length I ventured to enter an obscure shop, 
where | purchased some bread, which I devoured with the greatest vora- 
city. The woman who sold it to me took no particular notice of my 
appearance, neither did she allude to the crime which had been perpe- 
trated. I concluded that she had not heard of it. 

Although I shunned society, and dreaded to enter it lest it should lead 
to my discovery, | was still more afraid to be alone, for I feared the reap- 

nee of the spectre which had caused me so much alarm on the pre- 


ceding night. I debated with myself as to the course I should pursue ; 
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and conceiving that as the woman of whom I had bought the bread did 
not appear to have heard of the murder, the inhabitants of the place 
might be equally ignorant of the fact, I entered the room of an hotel, 
in which a gentleman was seated, and with whom | entered into conver- 
sation. We discussed a variety of subjects, but no allusion was made to 
the one in which I was most interested. The gentleman did not remain 
long, and his departure caused me the deepest regret. A little embol- 
dened, however, by what had occurred, I resolved to remain where I was, 
in the hope that some other individual ere long would enter the room— 
besides, although I was its only occupant, I heard the servants continually 
hurrying to and fro, which served to relieve me in a great measure of the 
sense of loneliness by which I was oppressed. Having ascertained that 
I could be accommodated with a bed, I agreed to remain here all 
night. 

I amused myself by reading for a considerable time, with the view, if 

ossible, of diverting my thoughts from the unpleasant subject upon 
which they had all along been dwelling. I heard the clock strike eleven ; 
an hour at which I was generally accustomed to retire to rest. On the 

resent occasion, however, I determined to sit up as long as I heard any 
of the servants moving about; for if I proceeded to the solitude of my 
chamber, I should, perhaps, be exposed to horrors greater than I could 
bear. I kept my eyes closely rivetted upon the newspaper, not daring for 
a moment to look around the room, lest they should again encounter the 
apparition. I was anxious, however, for more refreshment. It was 
therefore necessary to summon the servant. Before doing so, | cautiously 
and tremulously cast my eyes round the room, but there was nothing to 
be seen. I was ov erjoy red. My eyes, perhaps, might not encounter the 
dreadful vision again. 

When the servant had brought me what I wanted, and had left me, my 
eyes again involuntarily w andered round the apartment. I was horror- 
stricken! It was as if the earth beneath my feet had suddenly opened, 
and threatened to engulph me; or as if all the powers of darkness had 
begirt me with living fires. The intense feeling of horror that took pos- 
session of me can find no expression in words. There are thoughts and 
feelings which no language can express. Mine were such. Mine were 
those acute writhings of anguish which. sometimes display themselves in 
the countenance, but whereof everything else fails to give the most distant 
conception. By the feeble light from the candles, 1 beheld, in the further 
corner of the room, the spirit of Miiller, 1 in a somewhat recumbent atti- 
tude. The countenance was expressive of grief rather than of anger. | 
involuntarily looked at my hands. Good God! the stains of the blood 
were still visible. A cold shivering sensation ran throngh me. I had 

washed them a hundred times; still the damning evidence was there ; 
still did they openly proclaim the blackness of my soul and the enormity 
of my guilt. The waters of the Nile could not cleanse those hands 
again ; not all the spices of the East could impart to them a perfume. 

“T rushed from the room; | gained the street; I fled amid the darkness 
of the night. In my precipitate flight I overtook an old man, a vagrant. 
1 asked him if he would permit me to bear him company, to which he 
agreed. With him I travelled during the whole of the night, and his 
society had the effect of banishing the phantom from my sight. 

I had a wish to behold my mother once more before I took my leave of 
her for ever. I obtained a suitable disguise, and proceeded at once to 
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Hamburgh. During the journey, I once or twice saw the phantom again 
when I was alone; and although my terror had in no degree subsided, I 
bore up with considerable fortitude. I avoided solitude, however, as 
much as possible; but there were occasions when this could not be con- 
veniently done. 

I at length reached Hamburgh. I reached the house of my mother. 
She did not know me. The alteration a few days had made is incredible. 
I was pale as death; my eyes were wild, and ready to start from their 
sockets, and my gait tottering and uncertain, like that of an old man. 
My hair was more tinged with grey than it had previously been, and 
my mind wandered at intervals, and I was subject to frequent fits of 
absence. 

This narrative will, perhaps, awaken some surprise and incredulity. I 
should be better noe: however, if it would lead to an investigation of 
the circumstances I have laid before the reader. I did intend to have 
gone into the philosophical part of the subject at great length; but at 

resent it may not be. I feel sick and ill; I must desist. Heaven 
nows whether I shall be able to resume this subject or not. 


It was not permitted the writer of the foregoing pages to make any 
further addition to his manuscript. Death terminated his sufferings. 
The subjoined letter, from a gentleman who occupies a high position 
amongst medical men in Hamburgh, may not be uninteresting, although 
% throws little light upon the subject : 

“ Hamburgh, Nov. 7, 18—. 

“ My pear Mapame,—My apology for not answering your communi- 
cation earlier must be the desire to give it that deep consideration which 
it so emphatically requires. The case of your unfortunate son is the most 
extraordinary that has ever been ‘wal 2 under my observation. It is 
one, however, upon which medical men, though frequently consulted, are, 
unfortunately, unable to give any satisfactory opinion. 

‘*[ will not pretend to say what weight ought to be attached to cases in 
which it is asserted supernatural intervention has been employed. Such 
a variety of opinion exists upon the subject, that no evidence adduced, 
either pro or con., would be regarded as conclusive. 

“Tt must, however, be admitted that the circumstances attending the 
spectral appearance of your lamented husband in Liibeck are strongly 
presumptive of the probability of spiritual visitation. The dream pre- 
ceding your son’s introduction to Miiller was, indeed, very remarkable, 
but I believe other instances of the kind have already occurred. 

“The unfortunate death of Miller, although occasioned unintentionally, 
would be likely to make a deep impression upon the sensitive mind of 
Rudolph, and his accusing conscience would probably cause his dis- 
tempered imagination to conjure up spectres, which in reality only existed 
in his own brain. This is a by no means uncommon circumstance, for 

rsons who have committed great crimes have frequently been exposed 
to the same hallucination. I think this will be the view you will take of 
this part of the subject yourself. 

“In conclusion, aliow me to subscribe myself, 
**‘ My dear Madame, your very obedient servant, 
“Cart AuGust BRocKELMANN. 
““To Madame Schwabe, Hamburgh.” 
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ALARIC WATTS’S LYRICS OF THE HEART.* 


To occupy a place in the literature of one’s country for upwards of a 
quarter of a wow is to prefer no slight claim to public attention ; and, 
not undistinguished, to have striven with those whose genius has formed 
an era in the history of that literature, is a claim of which any man may 
be reasonably proud. 

Mr. Alaric Watts has these distinctions to urge in appearing before us 
in the form which now demands our consideration ; and we gladly avail 
ourselves of the opportunity thus offered, to record our sense of the gra- 
tification which he has unintermittingly afforded us during the long period 
to which we have referred. The poetry of Mr. Watts is associated with 
our earliest intellectual pleasures, and the recollection of it will be amongst 
the latest that are ae to us, for much of what he has written is so 
true, so simple, and so touching, that it must take its place beside the things 
that cling to our memories for ever. 

It seldom happens that one so highly gifted as Mr. Watts confines his 
efforts to that department of his art we 6 store contradistinction only to 
works of a sustained character, and not from relative merit—are termed 
“ fugitive,” created and dying with the occasion that gave them birth. 
Of the abiding character of true poetry, whatever form it may assume, 
every one’s experience is full. An epic poem is no longer held to be the 
sole test of poetic excellence, daca unquestionably the work which in 
itself alone awakens all the emotions of the heart, me As higher rank as a 
poem than that which limits itself to the illustration of a solitary feeling. 

On the other hand, there are many instances—the poetry of modern 
days abounds with them—which oma how fleeting would have been the 
prsenty of their authors, had they built their hopes of being remem- 

ered in their line ‘with their land’s language,” on their longer and 
more laboured productions. These remarks are not put forward as an 
apology for Mr. Watts’s abstinence from the commission of an epic poem— 
he may even have one in petto or in perspective all the while, for anything 
that we know to the contrary—but are simply meant to show that the 
form which he has chosen for the development of his poetic faculty is no 
bar to the attainment of poetic fame. 

But besides the meed of applause which is due to his verse, the public 
are indebted to Mr. Watts for the labours—with him a labour of love— 
which he devoted for so many years to the establishment of a class of 
works which gave encouragement at once to the sister arts of poetry, 
painting, and engraving. We allude to the “ Annuals,” a race whose exist- 
ence is more closely identified with the name of Mr. Watts than with 
that of any other person during the time in which they flourished. He 
it was who, by his own powers of versification and the skill which he 
showed in marshalling the most attractive subjects and the foremost 
writers, made the thirteen years of his editorship of the “ Literary Sou- 
venir” and the “ Cabinet of Modern Art” an epoch in the annals of English 
ornamental literature. Of followers and imitators he had a host—many 
of them performing their spiriting with little abatement of grace and talent 
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—but though they all aimed at some notable pretension, or adopted some 
attractive specialty, none succeeded in fixing themselves so entirely in 
public estimation as the first and eldest of the family which, of German 
origin, had so soon become nationalised in England. That the “ An- 
nuals” should have all but disappeared, is owing to no want of ability on 
the part of those who conducted or contributed to them, but is rather at- 
tributable to changing fashion—that ‘deformed thief”—which sways 
literature as it rules everything else, and seeks in variety the stimulus 
which merit, wrought after the old pattern, fails to supply. Although it 
is the custom now to disparage the ‘“‘ Annuals” in an artistic point of 
view, that they gave an impetus to art none can deny; and were other 
proof wanting—of which, however, there is abundance—the illustrations 
which are so profusely scattered through the present collective edition of 
the poems of Mr. Watts afford ample evidence. When we see such names 
as those of Sir Thomas Lawrence, Bonnington, Etty, Stanfield, Haydon, 
Danby, Stothard, Roberts, Uwins, Leslie, Watteau, Deveria, and man 
others scarcely less celebrated, and find their works interpreted to the life, 
and rendered accessible to the multitude by the skill of engravers so well 
known as Greathach, Engleheart, W. Finden, Wallis, Miller, Lewis, 
Lightfoot, and Willmore; and when we remember that all these artists 
were employed on the “ Annuals,” argument becomes unnecessary to 
show how greatly art must have benefited by the concentration of so 
much talent within the compass of a single volume. No one, as we have 
said, was more earnest or more liberal than Mr. Watts in thus attempting 
to popularise the finest artistical productions of the day, and certainly no 
one was more successful. We wish we could add, that he has received 
his reward for so deeply devoting himself to a noble and generous pur- 
pose, but the very work which we are now contemplating with so much 
admiration tells a different story, and saddens all our enjoyment. 

In a brief but interesting preface to his beautiful volume, Mr. Watts 
alludes to the circumstances which have rendered all his efforts nugatory, 
and thrown him back upon the world to begin his life-again when the 
better part of life is spent. He is accounting for the reason why the col- 
lected edition of his poetical writings has been withheld from the public 
till now, and says, 

The distraction of my mind, for upwards of ten years, from more congenial 
pursuits, by a laborious, harassing, and (to me) profitless undertaking, which, so 
soon as it seemed likely to reward me for the toil I had expended upon it, was 
violently wrested from my hands, was such that, during the whole of that period, 
I scarcely wrote a line of verse; and my subsequent ruinous entanglement in the 


meshes of the Court of Chancery for nearly seven more years, left me little lei- 
sure or inclination for poetical studies: 


Many a year, ambition dulling, 
Irksome labour claimed my pen; 
At the oar incessant pulling, 
"Mid the stir and strife of men; 
From more calm pursuits diverted, 
To a task I plied in vain; 
Tastes abandoned, haunts deserted, 
Which, though late, I seek again. 


That Mr. Watts may find renewed pleasure and results of a more 
satisfactory nature in what he seeks, we earnestly hope, for, engaged in 
the uncongenial avocations which he felt himself called upon to pursue, 
no man ever acquitted himself with greater honour or integrity. 
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Let us now turn to the work before us. Mr. Watts urges his preten- 
sions with extreme modesty, and in language whose simplicity is a gua- 
rantee for his sincerity ; but there was little necessity for this, the quality 
of his verse speaking for itself so well. The possible objection to the 
fact that his poems are chiefly confined to appeals to the domestic affec- 
tions, is readily met by the able opinion of Coleridge, which Mr. Watts 
has very appositely cited, when he says that ‘the most interesting pas- 
sages in our most interesting poems, are those in which the author deve- 
lops his own feelings.” And that this is not merely the theory of a 
poet, who may naturally be supposed to feel a bias for the course which a 

t is so often inclined to pursue, we have the testimony of that emi- 
nently practical statesman, the late lamented Sir Robert Peel, who, writ- 
ing to Mr. Watts so far back as the year 1826, with reference to two 
of the poems in this collection—“ The Death of my First-born” and “ My 
own Fireside,”—says, ‘‘ to have written them would be an honourable dis- 
tinction to any one.” That which an author has, perhaps, the most to 
fear in presenting a collection like this to the public, is lest the repetition 
of the personal theme should become monotonous ; but this difficulty Mr. 
Watts has overcome by not attempting to classify or arrange his poems 
in chronological order. A pleasing variety is thus distributed through- 
out the volume, and fancy and imagination agreeably relieve more sober 
and sadder subjects. 

The key-note, however, is struck at the very outset in those beautiful 
lines which, bearing the title of ‘‘ Ten Years Ago,” refer to a period con- 
siderably more remote, when calculated from the present time. They 
present that mournful contrast which few have past ten years of manhood 
without experiencing, even though the realisation of the heart's fondest 
wishes may have been accomplished in the interval, for sorrow may 
change its aspect, but whatever shape it wears it is sorrow still. Yet not 
uncheerfully is the contrast made in this poem, for resignation is there to 
soften pain, and hope to whisper brighter days in store. 

In “ The Painter’s Dream,” to which is prefixed an exquisite engrav- 
ing by Miller, from a painting by G. Barrett, which Claude himself might 
willingly have owned, the various characteristics of Art’s masters are well 
set forth, and the enumeration shows in glowing lines how well qualified 
the poet has been for the task of embellishment to which we have 
referred. 

‘We met when love and life were new,” is one of those soft reminis- 
cences which none can recal with greater grace than Mr. Watts; the 
harmony of the verse, and the tender sentiment which pervades it, render 
it quite agem. It is followed by a strain of melody dedicated to “The 
First-born,” which, in sweetly measured lines, breathes the fondest yearn- 
ings of a parent’s heart; but that sweetness is closely linked to sadness 
when, at the interval of a few pages, we find how that parent’s hopes were 
wrecked in the death of the child so lovely and so full of promise. 

By one of those transitions of which we have made mention, a pretty, 
speculative poem, addressed to an alleged portrait of Nell Gwynn—here 
reproduced from acharming miniature by the late G.S. Newton, R.A.— 
changes the current of our thoughts, and wé follow, with pleased ear, 
the dancing measure which appeals against the origin of the picture in 
lines full of the quaintness and richness of fancy, which suit the theme and 
recal the period to which the subject belongs. Much as we love the 
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laughter-loving mate for her many good qualities, the attributes of this 


portrait are of too refined anature, and its expression too pure and serene. 
to admit of our doubting the poet’s conclusion that the gay mistress of 
King Charles never sat for it. 

Here are two pretty lines, in a short poem to which we next turn. It 
describes the conviction of love’s existence without the necessity of words 
for the declaration, for 


long before ’tis time to speak, 
There’s nothing left to tell! 


In painful opposition to this graceful badinage comes a poem fraught 
with gloom, the deeper because of its truth. It is the poet’s autobiography 
—a review of the past on his fiftieth birthday. These are mournful, and 
would we could say that they are ideal lines : 


Stormy clouds are lowering o’er me; 
Raging billows gird me round; 

And the gloom that spreads before me 
Grows but more and more profound: 

Nota beacon-light is left me, 
To my distant port a clew; 

Fate, at one fell swoop, hath reft me 
Of both chart and compass too! 


Like a gallant ship succumbing, 
That no more obeys her helm, 
Bide I now the tenth wave coming, 
With its mandate to o’erwhelm: 
O’er my hopes, a clean breach making, 
Sweeps that flood of wrack and wrong; 
Rending stays, and bulwarks breaking, 
Which I once believed so strong! 
Whilst upon the scene of ruin, 
From his covert safe on high, 
On the storm his work is doing 
Glares the Wrecker’s baleful eye! 
As the stout ship goes to pieces, 
Torn each stalwart limb from limb, 
How his sordid joy increases, 
If some fragment drifts to him! 


This is a dark, comfortless picture, but not altogether without comfort 


is the writer, for the poem closes with a trusting reliance on the com- 
passion of the ‘* Great Redresser,” who may 


from “ profitless dejection” 
Lift the trampled spirit up; 


a prayer which we earnestly echo. 

In bright relief to the above—and, though written long before the 
events to which it refers, still to be truly and brightly in relief, we trust, 
in a day not far distant—are those lines to ‘‘ My own Fireside,” which are 
known so well and admired so widely, that to quote a single one of them 
would be superfluous. Turn we then to the ruins of “ Kirkstall Abbe 
Revisited,” a poem full of beauty, and beautifully illustrated by Hofland, 
to whose pencil the burin of Hill has done full justice. Here, as well as 
elsewhere—particularly in ‘‘ The Poet’s Home,” whose fanciful illustration 
acknowledges Stothard for its author—we find not only the poet's love of 
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Nature, but the poet’s skill in rendering his descriptions real ; the last is a 
retrospection which goes near to deny the adage that 


Joy’s recollection is no longer joy, 


for there must be pleasure in recalling a scene so bright as that re- 
verted to. 

In some of the poems which follow, we have evidence of the poet’s capa- 
bility to address himself to other than domestic themes. We may in- 
stance the ‘‘ Fisherman’s Hymn to the Virgin,” which breathes the true 
Italian devotional strain; “ King Pedro’s Revenge,” wild and stirring as 
the original wild story of the cruel retribution inflicted by her lover on the 
barbarous murderers of Inez de Castro; “‘ The Lament of Boabdil el Chico,” 
an outpouring of royal grief over the destruction of the chivalry of the 
Moors—well told in many places, but never better than here; and the 
“Sketch” of tna, appropriately wedded to a noble landscape by Bon- 
nington. *‘ Richmond Hill,” where Barrett has again asserted his mastery 
over the fairest scenery, will be a favourite poem with many, commended 
no less by its truth than by the eloquent verse that enforces the claims of 
that well-known spot to as much beauty as any foreign land can show. 

How pretty are these stanzas “To a Child after an Interval of Ab- 
thew sprightly, and yet how tender: 


I miss thee from my side, 
Blithe cricket of my hearth! 
Oft in secret have I sighed 
For thy chirping voice of mirth; 
When the low- born cares of earth 
Chill my heart, and dim mine eye, 
Grief is stifled in its birth 
If my little prattler’s nigh. 


I miss thee from my side, 
With thy bright, ingenuous smile: 
With thy glance of infant pride 
And the face no tears defile :— 
Stay, and other hearts beguile, 
Hearts that prize thee fondly too ; 
I must spare thy pranks awhile; 
Cricket of my hearth, adieu! 


“The Youngling of the Flock” is another of those domestic pictures, 
in painting which Mr. Watts excels. He is the fitting interpreter for Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s exquisite head of a child which graces the page in 
which the lines are written. 

But we have not yet named our favourite poem in this attractive col- 
lection, and not to have a favourite would render the general praise, which 
we have so freely and sincerely uttered, ‘‘ suspect.” Eugene Deveria has 
drawn a lovely face in portraying the lineaments of a fair girl, whose 
beauty is ailied to earth only by the tie of that charity which gives its 
name to the subject. ‘The Sister of Charity” is the holiest and purest 
impersonation of love of which this world can boast, and reverence and 
honour wait upon her footsteps wherever she appears. In the full spirit 
of the feeling that her presence awakens, has Mr. Watts addressed, to a 
young and beautiful member of the order, whom he met at the Hotel 
Dieu, in Paris, the lines of which we speak. We would gladly reprint 
them all, but can find room for only the opening stanzas : 








Alaric Watts’s Lyrics of the Heart. 


Art thou some spirit from that blissful land 
Where fever never burns nor hearts are riven? 
That soothing smile, those accents ever bland, 
Say, were they born of earth, or caught from heaven? 


Art thou some seraph-minister of grace, 
Whose glorious mission in the skies had birth? 
An angel sure in bearing, form, and face, 
All but thy tears—and they belong to earth! 
Oh! ne’er did beauty, in its loftiest pride, 
A splendour boast that may compare with thine; 
Thus bending low yon sufferer’s beside, 
Thy graces mortal, but thy cares divine. 
They form, indeed, a beautiful prelude to a poem of perfect beauty. 

A fine landscape, by George Barrett, suggests some touching = to 
his memory; and a charming group of ‘ Love and Friendship,” by 
Etty, is rendered complete by the verse which accompanies it. Westall’s 
illustration of “The Grey Hair” we can say nothing in favour of; but 
as we never happened to see anything from Westall’s pencil that was 
worth the graver’s toil, this is matter for no surprise. We are only sorry 
that it should meet the eye where stanzas like these address the ear: 

And if thy voice hath sunk a tone, 
And sounds more sadly than of yore, 

It hath a sweetness, all its own, 
Methinks I never marked before. 

For what real genius can do to carry us beyond “the ignorant, present 
time,” we need only refer to the following beautiful illustrations : 

The first is “ Vaucluse,” by C. Bentley, where the wild, dashing Sorgue 
rushes foaming beneath the classic haunt which Petrarch has made im- 
mortal. The next is “Egypt Unvisited,”—unvisited by the poet, who 
assigns some very humorous reasons for his incuriosity; the best, how- 
ever, being the truth with which David Roberts has dolisented the scene, 
gorgeous with the sunset of Egypt amid the noblest of her temples. A 
third is a “ Lament for the Fairies,” glowing with colour, by Danby, and 
none of that colour lost beneath the graver of Lewis; and the fourth and 
last that we are able to notice, is a spirited transcript of the feudal 
towers of ‘“‘Caub and Gutenfels,” on what “exulting and abounding 
river” no tourist need be told. : 

Our observations draw to a close; but before they cease altogether, and 
we commend this book to the hands of every Giver for the year 1851, a 
quotation of four lines more may be permitted to us. They are the last 
stanzas of a lovely poem “On a beautiful Statue of his Dead Child,” by 
the accomplished artist Richard Lane. After touchingly depicting the 
fair vision which the memorial recals, seen but once yet remembered for 
ever, the poet thus concludes : 

I see thee in thy beauty, as I saw thee on that day; 

But the mirth that gladden’d then thy home, fled with thy life away. 
I see thee lying motionless upon th’ accustomed floor, 

But my heart hath blinded both mine eyes, and I can see no more! 

These lines—as well as several more in the volume of the highest 
merit—are by Mrs. Alaric Watts. To whom more appropriately than to 
one who shares his genius, equally with his joys ok his sorrows, could 


the poet’s collection be dedicated ? 
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THE NORMAN DENTIST. 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


“‘ECOUTEZ-DONC, Messieurs et Dames—vous, Frangais et Frangaises— 
excellents citoyens et citoyennes,—voild une occasion qui se présente! 
Occasion bien rare et tout-d-fait in—ap—pré—ci—a—a—a—able! 
Ayez la bonté de me préter votre attention in—di—vi—si—ble! Vous 
allez faire connaissance des choses qui ne se sont pas faites depuis la 
création du monde jusqu’au moment présent, quand j’ai l’honneur de vous 
adresser! Ecoutez-donc, Messieurs et Dames !” 

This burst of eloquence suddenly assailed my ears, with the thunder 
and impetuosity of an avalanche, as I was sitting quietly at breakfast one 
morning last summer, in my bedroom on the first floor of the “‘ Canard 
Sauvage,” on that side of the hotel which commands a full view of the 
Marché aux légumes at Bayeux. 

I had previously heard a considerable fanfare of trumpets, braying of 
horns, and beating of drums in the street; but as these noises are so 
common in every French town, I had not thought it worth while to 
leave my chair to ascertain the cause. But when I learnt from the above 
announcement that something was about to take place which had never 
happened before, I became desirous of knowing what that thing could 
be, hitherto unattempted in France! I accordingly rose, and went to 


"the open window, and had the pleasure of beholding the spectacle, which 


I shall attempt to describe. 

Directly in front of the hotel, but drawn off a little from the street, 
sv as not to interrupt the thoroughfare, stood a vehicle, which combined 
the various attributes of the diligence, the coucou, the cabriolet, the 
boghey, and the patache, and had, moreover, several peculiarities of its 
own. This carriage was loaded with passengers, or, I should rather say, 
with occupants; for, to judge by their avocations, they seemed to be 
quite at home. On the roof was a band of musicians, four in number, 
in the modern costume of Turkey; which simply means a dirty red cap 
with a blue tassel on the head, and a shabby frock coat and trousers 
below. These individuals were armed each with his weapon of offence—I 
mean the musical instrument’on which, in his own judgment, he excelled. 
Two, who were seated in front, in a kind of driving-box, entertained 
themselves on the cor de chasse and the clarionet; behind them, and 
facing the crowd beneath, stood a youth, who, at every pause in the 
orator’s discourse, belaboured an enormous drum, as if it were covered 
with the skin of his deadliest foe; and majestically elevated on a throne, 
which had for its dais the hood of a cabriolet, sat an elderly character, 
who wore a flowing white beard, and made his hearers’ blood run cold 
every five minutes with the shivering notes of a broken-winded trumpet. 
I think I am wrong here, and must apologise to the trumpet ;—it was 
the player who was broken-winded. ‘To protect these harmonious per- 
sons from avy inclemency of weather—and not to protect them only, 
but every part of the vehicle—was planted an enormous red umbrella, 
the largest I ever saw in my life, and probably the identical one which 
formed the principal part of the opima preda, when Marshal Bugeaud 
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defeated the Emperor of Morocco at the battle of Isly. On a level with 
the body of the carri and in front of it, in the cabriolet par excel- 
lence, with the hood thrown back, in order to display her charms to the 
fullest extent, or, as is more likely, to admit of her wearing her high 
Cauchois cap, was seated a Norman damsel, as fine as a long pair of 
earrings and a bright foulard crossed over her bosom could it her. 
Her cheeks were as red as the apples of her native orchards ; her eyes 
were cast down in all the demureness of innocence; and her blue-mittened 
hands supported in her lap a large wooden bowl, apparently filled with 
five-franc pieces. 

Before this lady, a crimson velvet fauteuil, to which he imparted addi- 
tional splendour, was occupied by a young gentleman attired in the 
first Bam of Parisian elegance—that elegance which is only to be 

urchased at the dressing-gown-and-pantaloon shop on the Italian 
Balboa’: a few doors from the Bains Chinois. He sat with his hat in his 
hand, the beaver (or silk) gently resting on oneknee, and the other white- 
kidded extremity hanging, 4 la Vandyke, over the arm of the chair. It is 
needless to say that his hair was beautifully parted, and that a benevolent 
smile was chiselled on his features. The last person whom I have to men- 
tion was a man of about thirty years of age, also without his hat, who 
stood beside the youth in the fautewil, and who, in costume and general 
appearance, might serve as the beau idéal of the honourable representa- 
tives of the extreme left or red republican party, for his coat and trousers 
were black, his waistcoat white, and his beard—shaped like a shovel, of 
the hue of the raven’s wing, touched up with a little of the noir impéris- 
sable, which you may buy in the Palais Royal for twenty centimes the 
baton. This worthy grasped in his right hand a formidable horse-pistol, 
and in his left, which was extended as far as he could reach, he held some- 
thing that glittered very much, and seemed, from where I stood, to be an 
antique civic crown with the golden points upward. It was not, however, 
a civic crown, though I dare say he deserved such a testimonial as much 
as any of his fellows, but a gigantic tooth, richly gilt, which he paraded 
with an air of extraordinary triumph, as if he had just been doing battle 
with Goliath, and had carried off his best molar as a trophy. Neverthe- 
less, there was more meaning in this particular display than in all the rest 
of his paraphernalia, for it indicated his profession, as it was set forth in 
flaming letters on a black ground, within a border on the body of the 
carriage, where might be read the following inscription: 


Adolphe Turquetin, Dentiste. 
A Lisieux, Rue Bouteiller, No. 13. 


The carriage itself was painted a bright green, the wheels of the same 
verdant hue, picked out with scarlet, and the horses that drew this sur- 
prising vehicle were well fed, milk-white Normans, richly caparisoned. in 

ld and scarlet; these trappings, | am inclined to think, from their 

hness, being put on probably just before entering any considerable town. 
There was ano feature of this turn-out which must not be omitted, 
and that was a tremendous strong box, heavily cross-barred with iron 
bands, and garnished with a ponderous padlock at each end, which formed 
the seat of the cabriolet that held the fair Cauchois. It was into this 
coffer, no doubt, that Monsieur Adolphe Turquetin poured his five-franc 
pieces as often as the bow] was filled. 
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_ The orator had just finished the introductory sentence to his speech 
when I approached the window, and to heighten its effect, the music 
struck up a grand flourish, while Monsieur uetin discharged his 
pistol in the air, reloaded it, scattered a quantity of handbills about with 
wondrous celerity, and then resumed his discours, still brandishing his 
weapon and the golden emblem of his profession. That the peculiarity 
of his diction may not be lost, I refrain from translating his eloquence. 

“ Messieurs et Dames,”’ he continued, addressing the crowd of blousards 
and market-women who were gathered, gaping, around him; “ tout rend 
hommage 4 mon adresse! Lisez-moi, s'il vous plait, ce n’est pas un 

!” This was particularly intended for some gentlemen in 
smockfrocks, who had picked up his affiches, and gave one the idea, 
from the manner in which they handled printed paper, that they had not 
yet been initiated into the mystery of reading. Monsieur Turquetin 
went on: “J’ai fait depuis le premier jusqu’au huititme Septembre, 
1849, sur le Champ de foire d’Elbeuf, lextraction de quinze cents 
Dents! Sur le Champ de foire de Louviers, le vingt-quatri¢me Juin, 
méme année, j'ai extrait 4 un jeune homme, lindividu que vous voyez 
auprés de moi et qui depuis ce temps-la s'est fait un devoir de me suivre 
pour constater la verite de mes paroles,—oui, Messieurs et Dames, j'ai 
extrait & ce jeune homme trente-sept Dents dans l’espace de cing mi- 
nutes!” 

“ C’est parfaitement vrai,” ejaculated the individual in question, dis- 
playing, as he smiled, a very fine set of teeth, with which, it is to be pre- 
sumed, M. Turquetin had replaced the odd “ thirty-seven” he had pre- 
viously taken out. 

“ Pareille opération,” continued the orator, ‘a été faite par moi 4 une 
Dame de trente ans,—a cet époque de premiére jeunesse on se permet 
dindiquer l’age—sur la place de Lisieux, le 11° Juin, 1848! Cette 
Dame, malheureusement, n’est pas ici pour rendre son temoignage, mais les 
certificats dont je suis porteur dissiperont toutes les doutes a cet égard. 
Le 15° Novembre, 1844, je fus demandé a l’hospice de Vimoutiers, pour 
visiter les dents d’une réligieuse, qui, depuis plus de dix ans, ne pouvait 
ouvrir la bouche, sans l'aide d’un ter prépareé pour introduire les aliments; 
le lendemain je fis l’extraction de dix molaires qui avaient causé ce mal 
—ils étaient grands comme les défenses d’un sanglier,—et deux jours 
aprés toute douleur avait complétement disparu, et la figure de cette 
jeune réligieuse ne ressemblait plus a celui d’un pore sauvage!” 

At this period of Monsieur Turquetin’s address there was immense 
applause on the part of the market-people, who were all of them in a 
position to appreciate the natural beauty of a pig’s face. He took advan- 
tage of the demonstration in his favour to fire off another pistol, and the 
band struck up an imposing military air, during which more handbills 
were sent round by an agent whom I had not observed before, but who 
appeared to add to his present duty that of driving the carriage which 
bore this Norman Ceasar and his fortunes. 

The third: and last division of Monsieur Turquetin’s speech now fol- 

lowed. As soon as silence was obtained, he said : 
_ “N’allez pas supposer, Messieurs et Dames, que ce que je vous ai ra- 
conté vous mette 4 méme de la centiéme partie des miracles en fait 
d'odontologie que j'ai eu l’honneur de faire partout oi je me suis trouvé. 
Non, Messieurs et Dames, je ne veux pas vous tromper, ¢a serait indigne 
Jan,—voL. XCI. NO. CCCLXL. I 
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de vous et de moi aussi, Si je ne dis pas davantage, c'est que je ne 

voudrais pas occuper plus long temps des moments aussi que les 
catia -ttehimenty ial sera permis de rappeler a ces ieurs, que la 


slentions de Vhomme pera tout & fat de ses forces alimentaires, quand 
les dents ne sont pas en bon ordre ; et tout le monde sait que sans di- 
gestion la vie ne vaut rien. Ces Damesaussi ne m’en voudront pas, j’espére, 
si je prends la liberté de leur avertir que 


La plus aimable femme est tristement changée 
Quand son ris nous découvre une dent mal rangée, 
La longueur en révolte ainsi que la noirceur, 

Et chaque homme en devient l'implacable censeur! 


Encore un mot. Le tarif est excessivement faible. Payez ce que vous 
voudrez, mais montez toujours dans mon petit cabinet ambulant. Faites 
descendre les marches, Antoine. L’extraction se fait sans la moindre 
douleur et avec une dexterité dat the’ !” 4 # ea 

It is unnecessary to say that the close of this speech was rendere 
yr striking by the bidet of music which ensued, during which the 

$ were sigele scattered about with dexterity and profusion—one of 
em pment Be the window where I stood—and that the invitations of 
in were loudly repeated by the coachman, Antoine. 
There we was a visible effect produced on the multitude, though no one ab- 
oe came forward to ‘3 0 rated on, however they might have been 
sted by he ambulating professor's eloquence. A good deal of giggling 
nd blushing ensued among the female part of the community, but 
with avant looks; for though the subject had its jocular side, it was 
susceptible also of serious consideration in a cider country. Those, how- 
ever, who had fine teeth, laughed boldly outright, and, indeed, did no- 
thing but laugh, in all probability for their greater display. The men 
nudged and urged each other forward, with many recommendations to 
try the professor’s skill; but none seemed to like to be the first, till at 
last one grinning clown, whose mouth showed how much he stood in 
need of a dentist, was shouldered out of the crowd, and hustled near 
enough to Antoine to enable him to seize the rustic by the collar, and, 
with a ‘denly. y that had in it something marvellous, the unwilling patient 
was suddenly hoisted on to the footboard where Monsieur Turquetin 
sand, who *Wdienddintely gave convincing proof of the “astonishing 
dexterity” of which he had just boasted; for, scarcely was the boor 
landed, re he had him down, with his head between his knees, and 
the glittering forceps, waved triumphantly in the air, revealed to the 
astonished crowd that, in as many flourishes of the instrument, no less 
than half-a dozen grinders had been dislodged. 

‘Voila, Messieurs,” exclaimed Monsieur Turquetin, “ce qu'on pour- 
rait faire avec un sujet docile comme celui-ci. Vous n’avez rien de 
= difficile 4 faire que de reposer une confiance implicite dans mon 

ares et c’est une affaire finie. Aide-lui a deseendre, Antoine,—non, 
i rendrai pas le sous,—mon premier essai est toujours gratis !” 
‘And, ardly knowing how the whole thing had so suddenly come to 
peasant was handed down again, and found himself—for the 
yeas time in fn his life—the cynosure of a circle of wondering admirers. 
Business now flowed in rapidly : the male population being turned off on 
the footboard, to which they eagerly mounted—the ladies ascending to 
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the interior of the vehicle, where the mysteries of Monsieur Turquetin 
were exercised unseen, though not unheard. 

As the spectacle had now ceased to be amusing, I withdrew from the 
window; to return to it, perhaps, should a fresh oration attract me. 

My visit to Bayeux had been not merely to see the celebrated tapestry, 
but for its object the gratification of other antiquarian tastes with 

to certain attractions in the neighbourhood. 1 had consequently 
made Bayeux my head-quarters during my stay in that part of Normandy, 
and found the “ Canard Sauvage” as utes a gite for a traveller as I could 
have selected anywhere. Its attractions were not diminished by the 
presence of a remarkably pretty femme de chambre, who well sustained 
the reputation for beauty which her countrywomen enjoy, and whoever 
once saw Madelon—that was her name—would not easily have forgotten 
her; for there was sweetness as well as beauty in her charming features, 
and grace no less than proportion in her fine figure. Though naturally 
of a cheerful—even of a gay—disposition, there were moments when the 
expression of her countenance was extremely sad, and a heavy sigh would 
often show that something had chanced to mar her prospect of happiness. 
Madame Vidal, the hostess of the “ Canard Sauvage,” who, like most of 
her calling, was something of a gossip, hinted at an affaire de ceur, 
when I commended the attention and liveliness of her handmaiden, and 
added a passing comment on her occasional melancholy; but if Madame 
Vidal knew the general fact—guessing it, perhaps, with womanly intui- 
tion—her knowledge went no further, and whether Madelon’s lover were 
dead or absent remained a secret which she had not yet discovered. 

As I returned to the breakfast-table, Madelon entered to take away 
the things. 

“ Ah! monsieur, n’a pas encore fini!” was her exclamation. 

“No,” I replied; “I have been entertaining myself with something 
else. I have been listening to a famous speech, and witnessing a very 
eurious exhibition. Haven’t you seen the famous dentist here in the 
market-place?” 

* Quelle bétise!” said Madelon, laughing. ‘Ce vilain arracheur de 
dents! Je ne l’ai pas vu.” 

“T don’t wonder at it, Madelon,” returned I, “as far as you are con- 
cerned ; for he could have no possible excuse for offering his services on 
your behalf.” 

“ Monsieur est charmant,” said the pretty girl, dropping me a curtsey. 

“ But,” I continued, “though you speak with contempt of this noisy 
professor, you would alter your opinion, I think, if you did see him ; for, 
I can assure you, he is very good looking.” 

“ Qu’est-ce que ca me fait, monsieur?” she asked. But I saw her 
eyes involuntarily turn towards the open window. 

“Come,” said I, “you have some of the curiosity of your sex, I dare 
say. Just take a peep, and then tell me what you think of him. I dare 
say he will soon make his appearance again outside.” 

I went back to the window as I spoke; Madelon did not remain behind, 
and we stood for some time amusing ourselves with the equipage of Mon- 
sieur Turquetin, that gentleman being, for the moment, professionally 
engaged with a female patient in the salon of his carriage. Madelon 
appeared in excellent spirits, and made many a joke on the ridiculous 
appearance of the whole concern. She was directing my attention to an 
12 
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unhappy peasant, who, in narrating what he had gone through to a knot 
of friends, was indulging in the most extravagant grimaces, when | felt 
her grasp my arm very tightly, and exclaim in a sharp, quick accent, 
“Oh, mon Dieu! Est-il possible !” 

I turned hastily to ascertain the cause of her exclamation, and to my 
astonishment found that in an instant she had turned as pale as death. 

“What is the matter?” I inquired. ‘“ Mais, Madelon, vous étes 
souffrante! Qu’avez vous ?” 

She did not answer at first, but pointed towards the carriage in the 
market-place. I looked in that direction, but saw nothing more remark- 
able than the “ vilain arracheur de dents,” who had just emerged from his 
cabinet. 

“ Oui! c’est bien lui!” murmured Madelon, and straightway made a 
dead faint in my arms. 

This was embarrassing before so many spectators, numbers of whom 
turned their eyes in the direction of the window where we stood, and pre- 
sently the gaze of the whole market-place was upon us. Monsieur Tur- 
quetin himself—a little piqued, perhaps, at being so suddenly eclipsed— 
looked round to ascertain the cause. The whole thing was the affair of 
a moment. He made a tragic start, worthy of Talma, had he been living, 
and certainly propitiatory of his ghost—swore an oath of bitterness, 
beside which , curse of Ernulphus was a morning compliment—and 
then, quick as thought, seized the horse-pistol, which lay on a seat be- 
side him, and levelled it full at my head. He pulled the trigger and fired. 
In his haste, however, he had forgotten that it was only loaded with 

wder; but believing, I dare say, that it had taken effect, he-made a 
a rate leap from the footboard and disappeared from my view. 

was too much concerned about Madelon to conjecture what this new 
rank was intended to mean; that it was some mountebank trick was all 
I imagined; and hastily withdrawing the girl into the room, I tried to 
restore her. While I was engaged inthe attempt, I heard a tremendous 
noise on the staircase, and, before I had time to think twice about the 
robable cause, the door was burst open, and Monsieur Turquetin, still 
foldin the ee weapon in his hand, rushed into the room, fol- 
lowed by Madame Vidal, and I know not how many people beside. 

His first move was to glare wildly at me; his second, to dash the 
istol across the room,—it broke the pendule on the chimney-piece in its 
ight; and his third, to hurl himself on the canapé where Madelon la 

extended, where he set to work to how! forth her name, to tear his won| 
to = every frantic demonstration that could be imagined, and 
finally, to burst into a flood of tears! 

Here was a decided case which, abrupt and extravagant as was the 
episode, pointed to a probable dénouement. The reader’s penetration 
will have discovered that Monsieur Turquetin was the absent lover of 
Madelon. But what remains for me to tell of him is, that Turquetin was 
only his travelling name; that in the brighter days of Madelon’s rustic 
life near Alengon, he had been dear to her as Gustave Lebrun ; that, 
after their mutual engagement, he had been called upon to serve the pre- 
scribed period in the army; that he had been sent to Algeria, where it 
was reported that he was killed, while in reality he had only been 
wounded and taken prisoner by the Arabs; and that when, after an 
interval of four or five years he returned to France, he was told—the 
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old story (but a rival was the narrator, the lady in the Cauchois cap, to 
whom, however, he was not married)—that Madelon had wedded another, 
and was gone to California. 

As a Frenchman accommodates himself to everything that comes to 

he also resolved to seek a new world—remaining, however, in 
Seiincin moral, and not a geographical change being his construction 
of the phrase. 

To use his own words— 

“ Je me suis jété dans les bras de la science!” 

Hence his appearance in the market-place of Bayeux as a travelling 
dentist. 

I will not say a word about the scene that took place when Madelon 
found that Gustave had not been killed, and Monsieur Turquetin discovered 
that he had been a little too jealous when he attempted my life with blank 
cartridge. I readily forgave him, and was very glad to be one of the 

ests at his wedding, which took place in Bayeux within a very few 
ee afterwards. And, that the sympathising public may be satisfied 
that the faithful couple did not embark without funds in the expensive 
career of matrimony, I may mention that the five-franc pieces in the 
wooden bow! were al genuine, and that the strong box was, after all, no 


sham. 








SOAPEY SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
Cuaprer LXII. 


Tue fatal invitation to Mr. Sponge having been sent, the question that 
now occupied the minds of the assembled sharpers at Nonsuch House, was, 
whether he was a “pigeon,” or one of themselves. That point occupied 
their very deep and serious consideration. If he was a pigeon, they could 
clearly accommodate him, but if, on the other hand, he was one of them- 
selves, it was painfully apparent that there were far too many of them 
there already. Of course the subject was not discussed in full and open 
conclave—they were all highly honourable men in the gross—and it was 
only in the small and secret groups of those accustomed to hunt together, 
id unburden their minds, that the real truth was elicited. 

“ What an ass Sir Harry is, to ask this Mr. Sponge,” observed Captain 
Quod to Captain Seedeybuck, as (cigar in mouth) they paced backwards 
and forwards under the flagged verandah on the west side of the house, 
on - morning that Sir Harry had announced his intention of ask- 
ing him. 

_ “ Confounded ass,” assented Seedeybuck, from between the whiffs of 
cigar. 

“Damme, one would think he had more money than he knew what to 
do with,” observed the first speaker, “instead of not knowing where to 
lay hands on a halfpenny.” 

“Soon be who-hoop here,” observed Quod, with a shake of the head. 
“ Fear so,” replied Seedeybuck. “Have you heard anything fresh ?” 
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oN 
summonses, of course he put in the fire.” 
“Ah! that’s what he always does. He got tired of papering the 


with them,” ay 

“ Well, it’s a pity,” observed spitting as he spoke; ‘ but what 
can you expect, eaten up as he is by such a set of rubbish.” 

“ Shockin’,” replied eybuck, thinking how long he and his friend 
might have fattened there together. 

a Do you know anything of this Mr. Sponge?” asked Captain Quod, 
& pause. 

“ Nothin’,” replied Seedeybuck, “except what we saw of him here; 
but I’m sure he won't do.” 

“Well, I think not either,” replied Quod; ‘I didn’t like his looks—he 
seems quite one of the free and easy sort.” 

* Quite,” observed Seedeybuck, determined to make a set against him, 
instead of cultivating his acquaintance. 

“This Mr. Sponge won’t be any great addition to our party, I think,” 
muttered — Bouncey to Captain Cutitfat, as they stood within the 
bay of the library window, in apparent contemplation of the cows, 
slopping about in a very poachy pasture, but in reality conning the 
Sponge matter over in their minds. 

T think not,” replied Captain Cutitfat, with an emphasis. 

“‘ Wonder what made Sir Harry ask him !” whispered Bouncey, adding, 
aloud, for the bystanders to hear, “ that’s a fine cow, isn’t it ?” 

‘“‘ Very,” replied Cutitfat, in the same key, adding, in a whisper, with a 
shrug of his shoulders, ‘‘ wonder what made him ask half the people 
here !”” 

“The black and white one isn’t a bad un,” observed Bouncey, nodding 
his head towards the cows, adding, in an under tone, “most of them 
asked themselves, I should think.”’ 

*«‘ Admiring the cows, Captain Rouncey?” asked the beautiful and tole- 
rably virtuous Miss Glitters, of the Whitechapel Theatre, who, being above 

tomime, had come down to spend her Christmas with her old friend, 
Lad Scattercash. ‘ Admiring the cows, Captain Bouncey?” asked she, 
sideling her elegant figure between our friends in the bay. 

“ We were just saying how nice it would be to have two or three 
pretty girls, and a sillabub, under those cedars,” replied Captain Bouncey. 

“ Oh, charming!” exclaimed Miss Glitters, her dark eyes sparkling as 
she spoke. ‘ Harriet!” exclaimed she, addressing herself to a young 
lady, who called herself Howard, but whose real name was Brown—Jane 
Brown. “ Harriet!” exclaimed she, “ Captain Bouncey is going to give 
a fete champétre under those lovely cedars.” 

“ Oh, how nice !” exclaimed Harriet, clapping her hands in ecstasies 
—theatrical ecstasies at least. 

“It must be Sir Harry,” replied the billiard-table man, not fancying 
being “let in” for anything. 

“Oh! Sir Harry will let us have anything we like, I’m sure,” rejoined 
Miss Glitters. 

‘What is it?” (hiccup) asked Sir Harry, who, hearing his name, now 
joined the party. 

“ Oh, we want you to give us a dance under those charming cedars,” 
replied the lady, looking lovingly at him. 
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“ Cedars!” hiccuped Sir Harry, ‘‘ where do you see any cedars.” 
‘“‘ Why there,” replied Miss Glitters, nodding towards a clump of ever- 


“ Those are (hiccup) hollies,” replied Sir Harry. 

« Well, under the hollies,” rejoined Miss Glitters; adding, “it was 
Captain Bouncey who said they were cedars.” 

“ Ah, I meant those beyond,” observed the captain, nodding in another 


direction. 

“ Those are (hiccup) Scotch firs,” rejoined Sir Harry. 

“ Well, never mind what they are,” resumed the lady; “let us have a 
dance under them.” a 

“ Certainly,” replied Sir Harry, who was always ready for anything. 

“We shall have plenty of partners,” observed Miss oward, hr 
ing how many men there were in the house. 

“ And another coming,” observed Captain Cutitfat, still fretting at the 
idea. 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Miss Howard, raising,her hands and eyebrows 
in delight ; ‘and who is he ?’’ asked she, with unfeigned glee. 

“Oh such a (hiccup) swell,” replied Sir Harry ; “regular Leicester- 
shire man.” 

** We'll not have the dance till he comes, then,” observed Miss Glitters. 

“ No more we will,” said Miss Howard, withdrawing from the group. 


Cuapter LXIII. 


Mr. Spronce pretended to receive Sir Harry Scattercash’s invitation 
with the greatest indifference. ‘It’s a bore,” said he, twisting and’ 
twirling it about, and knitting his brow, as if in displeasure. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Jog, who having eased his mind by 
penning the advertisement offering his house to let, and furniture to be 
mh, was now working away fashioning a crab stick club into a head of 
the Pope. 

6 Nothing tickler,” replied Mr. Sponge, pouting his lips, “only that 
loose fish Scamperdale—I mean Scattercash—wants me to go to him.” 

“ To stay ?” asked Jog, eagerly, taking his stupid eyes off the embryo 
Pope’s head, and fixing them intently on Mr. Sponge. 

“To stay,” replied Mr. Sponge, with a nod of his head. 

“ I'd go” (puff) gasped Jog, his emotion nearly choaking his utterance. 

“ He’s too fast for me,” said Mr. Sponge, with an air of indifference ; 
“to be sure a day or two couldn’t do one much harm,” added he. 

Just then Mrs. Crowdey came in with the infant prodigy, Gustavus 
James, in her arms. 

“‘ Now tell the gentleman the pretty story, my man,” said she, soothing 
and pressing him to her bosom as she entered the room. 

“ Tired,” yawned the child. 

“No; not tired of ‘Jack and Jill,’ he knows, my sweet,” replied 
mamma; “it was ‘Obin and Ichard’ baby wouldn’t say any more.” 

“Jack and Jill too,” replied the child, yawning and nestling to his 
mamma. 

“ Mr. (puff) Sponge is going (wheeze) away, my dear” observed her 
husband, looking at her quite gaily. 
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“ Away!” exclaimed Mrs. Crowdey, thinking that with him would go 
all Gustavus James’s chance of independence. 

“O, why, Scattercash—Sir Harry, you know, wants, indeed will have 
me over there, and I can’t well refuse. 

“Well,” sighed Mrs. Crowdey, dreading to raise her husband’s ire by 
any expression of regret. 

“I sha’n’t be long, I dare say,” observed Mr. Sponge, thinking to pave 
the way fora return. “I sha’n’t be long, I dare say,” repeated he, in an 
off-hand sort of way. 

“ Most likely not (puff),” observed Jog, thinking, if all accounts of 
their goings-on were true, it would not be a very comfortable house to 
stay at, and also thinking that Mr. Sponge would have to be uncommon! 
sly to get into Puddingpote Bower again, if he once got him out, “It 
will be handy for the (gasp) hunting,” continued Jog, anxious to divert 
the conversation. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Mr. Sponge, “it’s well enough for that, only 
we can hardly expect much more open weather at this season of the 

ear.” 
aA We have very little frost in this country, and no snow,” observed 
Jog. 
© Well, it’s a bore, but I suppose I must go,” observed Mr. Sponge, 
smoothing out Sir Harry’s note. What time does your post go out?” 
asked he. | 

“ Post goes out at (puff) three; at least, there’s a little (gasp) girl 
comes here for milk at three, and she takes the (wheeze) letters to Slop- 
slades—that’s a mile, or a mile and a half off—where she meets a foot- 
messenger who rides an ass, who gets them and takes them on to Birkup, 
where he meets the Cramley ’bus, which takes them to the station at 
Tewley.” 

és Indeed !” observed Mr. Sponge; adding, “then I'd better be writ- 
ing, as it only wants twenty minutes to the time.” 


So saying, he made for the writing-table, and scrawled the following 
note :-— 


“Dear Sir Harry,—l’ll be with you to-morrow, and hope we may 
have some more clippers, though the sky is rather clearer than I like, and 
the air is a turn frosty. However, we'll hope for the best. I have onl 
three horses, and a groom, which, I suppose, you'll have no difficulty in 
putting up. ‘Love me, love my horse,’ you know, &c., 

‘‘ Yours, in haste, 
*S, SponGe.” 


Jog felt such a weight taken off his mind by the contemplated depar- 
ture of his impudent, unceremonious guest, that he became quite cheerful, 
almost affable. He dived into his cellar and brought out a bottle of 
“curious old port,” and coupled the Marsala with a bottle of “ forty-two” 
sherry. As the evening advanced, he became generous, and almost de- 
termined to oe Mr. Sponge with a walking-stick on his departure. 
Who should it be? A Louis Philippe, a Lord Brougham, a Daniel 
O'Connell, a Scott, a Byron; but reflection made him feel unequal to part 
with any of his prizes, and he went to bed with the impression that 
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‘F O’Connor was the only one he could part with. When he awoke 
in the morning, he thought he must keep even him. He would, how- 
ever, lend Mr. Sponge his phaeton and Bartholymew, to convey him- 
self and traps to Nonsuch House ; an offer that Mr. Sponge availed 
himself of as far as his “traps” were concerned, though he preferred 
cantering over on his piebald’s back to trailing along in Jog’s jingling 
ani . So matters were arranged, and Mr. Sponge forthwith pro- 
ceeded to put his brown boots, his substantial cords, his superfine tights, 
his cutting scarlet, his dress blue saxony, his clean linen, his heavy spurs, 
and though last, not least in importance, his now backless “ Mogg,” into 
his solid leather pormanteau, sweeping the sugplus of his wardrobe into 
a capacious carpet-bag. While the guest was thus busy up stairs, the 
host wandered about restlessly, now stirring up this person, now hurrying 
that, in the full enjoyment of the much-coveted departure. His pleasure 
was, perhaps, rather damped by a running commentary he overheard 
through the lattice-window of the stable, from Leather, as he stripped his 
horses and tried to roll up their clothing in a moderate compass. 

“ Ord ‘rot your great carcase!” exclaimed he, giving the roll a hearty 
kick in what would have been its stomach, supposing it to have been made 
like a man, on finding that he had not got it as small as he wanted. “Ord 
rot your great carcase,” repeated he, scratching his head and eyeing it as 
it lay; “this is all the consequence of your nasty brewers’ apron weshins, 
—blowin’ of one out, like a bladder!” and, thereupon, he placed his hand 
on his stomach to feel how his own was. ‘ Never see’d sich a house, or 
sich an awful mean man!” continued he, stooping and pummelling the 

ckage with his fists. It was of no use, he could not get it as small as 

e wished—“ Must have my jacket out on you, I believe,” added he, 
seeing where the impediment was; “ sticks in your gizzard just like a 
lump of old puff-and-blow’s puddin’;” and then, he thrust his hand 
into the folds of the clothing, and pulled out the greasy garment. 
“ Now,” said he, stooping again, “I think we may manish ye;” and, 
he took the roll in his arms and hoisted it on to Hercules, who he 
meant to make the led horse, observing aloud, as he adjusted it on the 
saddle, and whacked it well with his hands to make it lie right, “ I 
wish it was old Jog—wouldn’t I sarve him out!” He then turned his 
horses round in their stalls, tucked his greasy jacket under the flap of the 
saddle-bags, took his ash stick from the crook, and led them out of the 
capacious door. Jog looked at him with mingled feelings of disgust and 
delight. Leather, having mounted, just gave his old hat flipe a rap with 
his forefinger as he passed, which Jog did not condescend to return. 

Having eyed the receding group with great satisfaction, Jog re-entered 
the house by the kitchens, to have the pleasure of seeing Mr. Sponge off. 
He found the portmanteau and carpet-bag standing in the passage; and 
ust at the moment the sound of the phaeton wheels fell on his ear, as 

artholomew drove round from the coach-house at the side of the house. 

' Mr. Sponge was already in the parlour, making his adieus to Mrs. Jog 
and the children, who were all assembled for the purpose. 

“ What, are you goin’?” (puff) asked Jog, with an air of surprise. 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Sponge; adding, as he tendered his hand, “ the 
friends must part, you know.” 

“ Well (puff), but you’d better have your (wheeze) horse round,” ob- 

served Jog, anxious to avoid any overture for a return. 
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“ Thankee,” replied Mr. Sponge, making a parting bow; “I'll get 
7 Til pe ot said J a the 

“ with you,” sai . i way. 

Leather had ssddied, and beidled, and ~Sd him round in the stall, 
with one of Mr. Jog’s blanket- on, which Mr. Sponge just swept 
over his tail into the manger, and ed the horse out. 

“ Adieu!” said he, offermg his hand to his host. 

“‘ Good-bye !—— good (puff) sport to you,” said Jog, shaking it 
heartily. 

Terfote then mounted his hack, cocked out his toe, and rode off 
at a canter. - 

At the same moment, Bartholomew drove away from the front door; 
and Jog, having stood watching the phaeton over the rise of Penny- 

Fil scraped his feet, re-entered his house, and rubbing them 
ily on the mat, as he closed the sash-door, observed aloud to him- 
self, with a jerk of his head— 

“ Well, now, that’s the most impittent feller I ever saw in my life!” 

The circuitous and miscellaneous transit described by Mr. Crowdey, 
as constituting his post caused Mr. Sponge to arrive at Nonsuch House 
before his letter, where his coming or non-coming furnished the usual 


discussion incidental to idleness. Indeed, the inmates had been betting 

n it: the odds at first being a hundred to one in favour of his coming, 
without any takers, though they had fallen on the arrival of the post 
without an answer—not that the captains meant to pay if they lost, but 
they thought it sounded fine talking of hundreds. We believe if the 
contents of all the purses in the house had been raked together, they 


would not have produced ten pounds. 

“ Well, J say Mr. Sponge doesn’t come!” exclaimed Captain Seedey- 
buck, as he lay full length, with his shaggy, greasy head on the fine 
rose-coloured satin sofa, and his legs cocked over the cushion. 

“ Why not?” asked Miss Glitters, who was beguiling the twilight half- 
hour, “i bom the lighting up of the billiard-room, with a cigar. 

“Don’t know,” replied Seedeybuck, twirling his moustache; “ but I 
have a presentiment he won't.” 

“ Sure to come !” exclaimed Captain Bouncey, knocking the ashes off 
his cigar on to the Tournay carpet. “I'll lay ten to one—ten fifties to 
one—he does.” 

“ What sort of a man is he?” asked Miss Glitters, adjusting the end 
of her cigar. 

“ Oh—why—ha—hem—haw—he’s just an ordinary sort of a man— 
nothing cular any way,” drawled Captain Seedeybuck, now wetting 
and twirling his moustache. 

“ Two legs, a head, a back, and so on, I presume,” rejoined the lady. 

“* Just so,” assented Captain Seedeybuck. 

“He’s a horsey-looking sort of man, I should say,” observed Captain 

; “walks as if he ought to be riding—wears vinegar tops.” 

“Hate vinegar tops,” growled Seedeybuck. 

Just then, in came Lady Scattercash, attended by Mr. Orlando 
Bugles, the ladies’ attractions having caused that distinguished performer 
to forfeit his engagement at the Surrey Theatre; Captain Cutitfat, Bob 
Spangles, and Sir Harry quickly followed, and, being short of a subject. 
the Sponge discussion was renew 
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‘‘ Who says old brown boots comes?” exclaimed Seedeybuck, from the 


sofa. 

“ Who's that with his dirty head on my satin sofa ?” asked the lady. 

“ Bob Spangles,” replied Seedeybuck. 

“ Nothing of the sort,” rejoined the lady; “and I'll trouble you to 

off.” 

“ Can’t—I’ve got a bone in my leg,” rejoined the captain. 

“T’ll soon make you,” rep ied her ladyship, seizing the squab, and 
pulling it on to the floor. 

As the captain was scrambling up, in came Peter, one of the wageless 
footmen, with candles, which having distributed equitably about the 
room, he approached Lady Scatte , and asked, in an independent 
sort of way, what room Mr. Soapsuds was to have. 

 Soapsuds !—Soapsuds!—that’s not his name,” exclaimed her lady- 
ship. 

Rttions, you fool!—Soapey Sponge,” exclaimed Cutitfat, who owed 
Peter a grudge for dribbling some white soup over his new black coat. 

“ He’s not come, has he?” asked Miss Glitters, eagerly. 

“Yes, my lady—that’s to say, miss,” replied Peter. 

‘Come, ae he !” chorussed three or four voices. 

“Well, he must-have a (hiccup) room,” observed Sir Harry. “The 
green—the one above the billiard-room will do,”’ added he. 

“ But J have that Sir Harry,” exclaimed Miss Howard, 

“Qh, it’ll hold two well enough,” observed Miss Glitters. 

“Then you can be the second,”’ replied Miss Howard, with a toss of 
her head. 

“Indeed!” sneered Miss Glitters, bridling up. “I like that.” 

“ Well, but where is the (hiccup) man to be put ?” asked Sir Harry. 

“ There’s Ladofwax’s room,” suggested her ladyship. 

“ The captin’s locked the door and taken the key with him,” replied 
the footman ; “he said he’d be back in a day or two.” 

“ Back in a (hiccup) or two,” observed Sir Harry. ‘ Where is he 

ne?” 

The man smiled. 

“ Borrowed,” observed Captain Quod, with an emphasis. 

Indeed!” exclaimed Sir Harry; adding, “ well, | thought that was 
Nabbum’s gig with the old grey.” 

“ He'll not be back in a hurry,” observed Bouncey. ‘ He'll be like 
the Boulogne gentlemen, who are always going to England but never go.” 

“ Poor Wax,” observed Quod; “he’s a big fool, to give him his due.” 

“If you give him his due it’s more than he gives other people, it 
seems,” observed Miss Howard. 

“Oh! fie, Miss H.!” exclaimed Captain Seedeybuck. 

“Well, but the (hiccup) man must have a (hiccup) bed somewhere,” 
observed Sir Harry ; adding to the footman, “ you'd better (hiccup) the 
door open, you know.” 

“Perhaps you'd better try what one of yours will do,” observed Bob 
Spangles, to the convulsion of the company. 

In the midst of their mirth Mr. Bottleends was seen piloting Mr. 
Sponge up to her. ladyship. 

‘Mr. Soapey Sponge, my lady,” said he, in as low and deferential a 
tone a3 if he got his wages every quarter-day. 
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“ How do you do, Mr. Sponge ?” said her ladyship, tendering him her 
“Scan Mr, .(hscoup) Sponge?” asked'S Harry, offi 

« are ‘ , ir » offeri 
his —— “I believe you know the (hiccup) company ?” conkinntd he 
waving his hand round ; “ Miss hi ) Glitters, Captain (hiccup) Quod, 
Captain (hiccup) Bouncey, Mr. (hiccup) Bugles, Captain (hiccup) Seedey- 
buck, and so on;” whereupon Miss Glitters curtsied, the gentlemen bobbed 
i drew near our hero, who had now stationed himself 


“‘ Coldish, to-night,” said he, stooping and placing both hands to the 
bars. ‘ Coldish,” repeated he, rubbing his hands and looking around. 

“Tt generally is about this time of year, I think,” observed Miss 
Glitters, who was ready to enter for our Siend, 

“ Hope it won't hunting,” said Mr. Spon 

“Hope not,” replied Sir Harry ; “ it would be a bore if it did.” 

«I wonder you gentlemen don’t prefer hunting in a frost,” observed 
Miss Howard; “one would think it would be just the time you'd want a 

warming.” 

“T don’t agree with you, there,” replied Mr. Sponge, looking at her, 
and thinki - a aa nana ty a8 Mis litters. : 

“ Do you hunt to-morrow?” asked he of Sir Harry, not having been 
able to obtain any information at the stables. 

*‘(Hiccup) to-morrow. Oh, I dare say we shall,” replied Sir Harry, 
who kept his hounds as he did his carriages, to be used when required. 

But though Sir Harry spoke thus encouragingly of their prospects, he 
took no steps, as far wile Sponge could learn, to carry out the design. 
Indeed, the subject of hunting was never once mentioned, the conver- 
sation after dinner, instead of being about the Quorn, or the Pytchley, or 
Jack Thompson with the Atherstone, turning upon the elegance and 
lighting of the Casinos in the Adelaide Gallery and Windmill-street, 
and the relative merits of those establishments over the Casino de Venice 
in High Holborn. Nor did morning produce any change for the better, 
for Sir Harry and all the captains came down in their usual flashy 
broken-down a attire, and their whole thoughts were absorbed 
in eo r a pool at billiards, in which the ladies could take part. 
So with bilhards, brandy, and baccey, baccey, brandy, and billiards, varied 
with an occasional stroll about the grounds, the non-sporting inmates of 
Nonsuch House beguiled the time until the events recorded in the next 
chapter threw them out of course. 


CuaptTer LXIV. 


"TwereE almost superfluous, with such convincing proof about our 
doors, to say that New-Yrar’s Day is always a great holiday. It is a 
day on which custom commands people to be happy and idle, whether 
they have the means of being happy and idle or not. It is a day for 
which happiness and idleness are “booked,” and parties are planned 
and arranged long beforehand. Some go to the town, some to the 
country; some take rail; some take steam ; some take hounds ; some 
take gigs; while others take guns and pop at all the Tittle dickey-birds 
that come in their way. The rural population generally incline to a 
hunt. They are not very particular as to style, so long as there are 
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a certain number of hounds, and some men in scarlet, to blow their 
oth Petesdesics aces especially the rising popula hich ; 

The tion, which was ve 
numerous about Nonsuch House, all. i all i ‘dined that way. A New-Year’ 
Day's hunt with Sir Harry had long been looked forward to by the little 
Raws and the little Spooneys, and the big and little Cheeks, and we 
don’t know how many others. Nay, it had been talked of by the elder 
boys at their respective schools—we beg pardon, academies—Doctor 
Switchington’ s, Mr. Latherington’ s, Mrs. Skelper’s, and a liberal allow- 
a of boasting indulged in, as to how they would show each other the 

over the nH and ditches. The ae had long: been talked of. 
Ol Johnny Raw had asked Sir Harry to the day so long ago, 
that Sir had forgotten all about it. Sir was one of those 
good-natured — who can’t say “No” to any one. If anybody had 
asked if they might set fire to his house, he would have said, 

“ Oh, anges certainly, my dear (hiccup) fellow, if it will give you 
any (hiccup) pleasure.” 

ew, for the hiccup day. 

We have TT in the course of our career that it is generall 
hard frost on New-Year’s Day;—however wet and sloppy the weather 
may be up to the end of the year, it generally turns over a new leaf 
on that day. New-Year’s Day is generally a bright, biting, bitter, sun- 
shiny day, with starry ice, and a most decided anti-hunting feeling 
about it—light, bright, airy, ringy, anything but cheery for hunting. 

Thus it was in Sir Harry Scattercash’s county. Having smoked and 
drank the old year out, the captains and company retired to their couches 
without thinking about hunting. Mr. Sponge, indeed, was about tired 
of asking when the hounds nig ing out. It was otherwise, how- 
ever, with the rising “pean ie o were up betimes, and began 
pouring in upon Nonsuch House in every species of garb, on every descrip- 
tion of steed, by every line and avenue of approach. 

“Holloa! what's up now?” exclaimed Lady Scattercash, as she 
se view of the first batch rounding the corner for the front of the 

use 

**Who have we here?” asked Miss Howard, as a ponderous, Pp arty- 
oe clown, on a great, curly-coated carriage-horse, brought up 

e rear. 

“Early callers,” observed Captain Seedeybuck, eating away com- 
placently. 

“ Friends of Mr. Sponge’s, most likely,” suggested Captain Quod. 

“Some of the little Sponges come to see their pa, perhaps,” lisped 
Miss Glitters, pretending to be shocked after she had said it. 

’ — Miss Glitters,” exclaimed Captain Cutitfat, clapping his 
ands 

“Zsaid nothing, captain,” observed the young lady, with becoming 
prudery. 

“ Here we are again!” exclaimed Captain Quod, as a troop of various- 
sized urchins, in pea-jackets, with blue noses and red comforters, on very 
ponies, the tae youngest swinging in panniers over an ass, drew 

up aisageide of the first comers. 

“Who's sliding-scale of children is that, I wonder!” exclaimed Miss 
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ee contemplating the varying sizes of their chubby faces through 


must be on their way to the Great Exhibition of National 
Indy 1 how agua the pe ide pep observed Miss Glit- 
+. you are again, Miss G.!” exclaimed Captain Cutitfat. 
“] said nothing,” replied the young lady, y, looking quite innocent. 
«“ O0—o—o—h, no! lied the captain, putting his thumb to his 


“ Oh, those are the little (hiccup) Raws,” observed Sir Harry, catch- 
sight of the (ng eee beget tamet ier pve “ Good 
falloe’ old Johnn w; ask them to (hiccup) in,” continued he, ‘and 
give them some a (ilabap) cherry brandy;” and Ginapek Sir Harry began 
nodding and smiling, and making signs to them to come m. The 
eae however, maintained their position. 
e little stupexes !” exclaimed Miss Glitters, going to the window, 
ad throwing up the sash. “Come in, young gentlemen!” cried she, in 
tone, addressing herself to the last comers. “Come in, 
mer have some toffy and Tollypope D’ye hear?” continued she, in a still 
louder voice, and motioning her head towards the door. 
The boys sat mute. 
“ You little stupid animals,” muttered she, in an under tone, as the 
cold air struck upon her beautifully formed head. ‘Come in, like good 
bores” added she, in a louder key, pointing with her finger towards the 


a ‘ Nor, thenk ye,” at last drawled the elder of the boys. 

“ Nor, thenk ye!” replied Miss Glitters, imitating the drawl. “Why 
not ?” asked she, some youl* ; 

The boy stared stupidly. 

“ Why won't ag rae in?” asked she, again addressing him. 

“Don’t know,” replied the boy, staring vacantly at his younger 
brother, as he rubbed a pearl off his nose on to the back of his hand. 

“Don’t know !” ejaculated Miss Glitters, stamping with her foot on 
the Turkey carpet. 

“ Mar said we hadn’t,” whined the younger boy, coming to the rescue 
of his brother. 

“Mar said we hadn’t!” retorted the fair interrogator. “ Why not?” 

** Don’t know,” replied the elder. 

‘Don’t know! you little stupid animal,” snapped Miss Glitters, the 
cold air increasing the warmth of her temper. “I wonder what you do 
know. Why did your ma say you were not to come in?” continued 
she, addressing the younger one. 

** Because—because,” hesitated he, “she said the house was full of 
trum ts.” 

rumpets, you little seamp!” exclaimed Miss Glitters, reddening up; 
“ ri get a whip and cut your jacket into ribbons on your back.” And 
thereupon she banged down the window and closed the conversation. 
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ENCROACHMENTS OF THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


But see, once more, the vizor cast away, 

Rome bares her forehead, and confronts the day : 

ponanene how. ny station Lar the 

And deems the people, like the prince, her own.—Zuzx Renata. 


Norsinc is more chameleon-like or more sli than Romanism. 
If charged with ambition, it answers by meekness; if taxed with pride, 
it calls itself lowly;” if rebuked for indecency, it says there are 
much worse things bx the Holy Writ! The storm of orations and 
writings aroused Pope’s aggression on her Majesty’s authority, and 
on the: liberties oa iadopeaghelian of her people, rin verlliicaiog 
of England into Roman Catholic dioceses, and the appointment of a 
Romanist hierarch—a nominal cardinal Archbishop of Westminster—and 
the ready answers of a glib, insidious foe, would, by their very subtlety 
and sophistry, present a rational source of wonder and amusement, were 
it not for the.invaluable intellectual, moral, and religious privileges that 
are at stake, 

According to Dr. Wiseman, Bishop of Melipotamus, “The Pope has 
assumed a right; he has parcelled out the land; he has named archbishops 
and bishops. If; according to the oath taken by non-Catholics, the Pope 
not only ought not to have, but really has not, power or jurisdiction, 

i itual or ecclesiastical, in these rea it follows that, according to 

m, the Pope’s ecclesiastical acts with regard to England are mere 
nullities, and are reputed to have no existence. It is as though the Pope 
had not spoken, and had not issued any document. To act otherwise is 
to recognise an efficient act of power on his part.” 

It would be insulting the reader's intelligence to dwell n the 
absurdity of Dr. Wiseman’s view of his own position. As well might 
some remote descendant of the Stuarts set up as king, on the faith of 
his hereditary claim, and not being acknowledged, still hold possession 
of St. James’s, informing at the same time the authorities, that, if they 
ma him for that assumption of power, they would by that very act 

acknowledging his right! Lucky it is that in all matters of au- 
thority, civil and military, the course to be pursued in cases of aggression 
are few, simple, and effective; in religious matters they are, unfortu- 
nately, devious, slow, and unsatisfactory. 

Some rampant demagogues, re-echoing the sophistries of St. George’s, 
Westminster, would have us believe that no real danger exists. “Simple, 
downright intolerance,” they assert, “is at the bottom of the feeling 
antagonistic to Roman domination.” “It is not fear,” they say, “but 
blind intolerant hate, that has aroused the land.” The same party 
appeals in equally strong terms to that charity which constitutes the 
basis and essence of all Christianity, as well as to the well-known spirit 
of British toleration, to leave the Romanist clergy in the tranquil enjoy- 
ment of their yearly increasing power and dominion. 


The Roman Catholic clergy* protest in the same manner against the 


* In any discussions having reference to the craft and tion of the Ro- 
man Church, we must ever distinguish the from the Mity. The recent 
measures of the Italian clergy are as much levelled against the freedom of English 
Roman Catholics as against Protestants, Had the division of England into 
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new nominations being called aggressive; yet Dr. Wiseman’s own words 
have been conclusively cited in 7 ower de aig says 
he, “again and again, that the urst not name ordi ishops in 
England, because Sih dt aaa biting authority to do so.” It is 


precisely in the removal of this obstacle that the ion has been 
committed. In ion as the “authority” of Pope has been 


advanced, the authority of the Crown has been invaded, and the deve- 
lopment of the ish Church is the exact measure, it has been justly 
remarked, of the ion upon our own. 

Dr. Cumming conan new hierarchs, as swearing upon their 
nomination never to cease from persecuting Protestants and other so- 
called schismatic and heretic sects. ‘ Englishmen,” said the Scottish 
Protestant doctor, “are plain matter-of-fact men,—honest men,—strangers 
to shuffling, ially to Popish shuffling; and we must have plain 
matter-of-fact, downright statements.” Yet, what was the answer Dr. 
Cumming succeeded in forcing from his antagonists? In the copy of 
the Pontifical, kept at the episcopal residence in Golden-square,—the 
copy, ps, generally used in the consecration of bishops in England 
fin sentence is cancelled ! 

True toleration is an inestimable blessing. Our ancestors endeavoured 
to secure to their country Protestantism, as the purest and most liberal 
form of Christianity, and as preferable to the most bigoted and corrupt 
one—viz., Romanism. They also endeavoured to exclude the latter, 
because they believed that Popery was not only detrimental to the in- 
terests and morals of the community, but because it had a tendency to 
weaken, if not to withdraw, that allegiance which was due to the sovereign 
power of this empire. The Roman Catholic clergy argue as if to sup- 
port them was an act of mere toleration ; whereas, in reality, they would 
destroy that great national blessing, by subverting Protestantism, which 
has always not only professed, but practised toleration, and reinstate the 
system of Popery, by which toleration has been uniformly repudiated. 
Toleration, erefore, of a power which all history and existing facts 
attest to aim at universal empire, is no longer toleration, but weakness, 
supineness, and base yielding, or a treacherous abdication of our principles.* 

So also is Charity the first of Christian virtues, but “that good-will 
dioceses been the work of the Roman Catholic body resident in England, it would 
have been an act of undoubted ce, but it would have been infinitely less 
repugnant than when effected by a foreign bishop. An eminent Roman Catholic 
nobleman—Lord Beaumont, and the natural leader and head of the Roman Ca- 
tholic laity in this country—the Duke of Norfolk, have both openly and candidly 
expressed their opinions, that such measures are totally incompatible with alle- 
giance to our. SovereEicy, and with our Constrrution. “Thus,” says the Times, 
most pointedly, “while our philosophical Radicals and dilettanti politicians are 
writing eloquent letters to show that the press and people of England are the 
most intolerant and unreasonable of mankind, a voice is raised from the ancestral 
head of the Roman Catholics themselves, to prove how true is their instinct, how 
just their indignation, how reasonable their protest.” We, in common with 
others, cannot but feel grateful to these noblemen for their timely avowal, and we, 
with others, honour not less the moral courage which has enabled them to make 


nt — the clear and unbiassed good sense which has led them to perceive its 





4 in Power will be found the same in every King’s Reign—a Rebel to 
Protestant s, and a ous Element in Society.”—“The desire of 
Power is active in Romanism.”—“ Popery mx Power; or, 

The Spirit of the : to which is added, Priestcraft; or, The Monarch of the 


Middle Ages: a Drama by lg Effingham Wilson.—A well-timed 


and clever work, with many t passages, but excessively diffuse. 
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to men, which effectually inclines one imbued with it to glorify God, and 
to o— to others,” would never prompt even those most so inclined 
to sa all that is near and dear to them to an actual martyrdom of 
intellectual, moral, and religious freedom, and possible martyrdom of 
their persons. The er of Popery, when dominant, its victims 
tothe stake. That day is gone by, but the spirit remains the same, and 
the form itself might easily be revived by the fierce passions begat by 
pence: and crowned by power and success. Jt was only the other 
day that the restoration of the INquisiT1Ion was proposed in France, as 
the only panacea for existing social evils. If the present and the future 
can be judged of by the past (and such are the chief advantages to be 
derived from history), the Romanists would not be long in power in this 
country before the intolerant and bigoted spirit of their church would 
manifest itself in acts of persecution and of insidious revenge.* 

Freedom of conscience, too, so fairly claimed by the Romans, is the birth- 
right of the human race. Protestants do not question it. The Romanist 
clergy, on the contrary, are bound to persecute all who differ from them. 
We do not upbraid the Roman Catholics for following particular beliefs and 
forms of worship—the path of salvation is for them as well as for us and 
others; let all pursue it according as they think their way the most secure, 
or the most direct. We upbraid those who, pretending to be of the Pro- 
testant Church, disavow the supremacy of its head by God's providence ; 
as well as those who assimilate the forms of one church to those of another. 
And we still more loudly disclaim, and that without the slightest reference 
to freedom of conscience, against those who, belonging to an alien church, 

titles in this country which are insulting to the nation at large, and 
which set the Queen’s supremacy and the supremacy of the Protestant 
Church at defiance. We did not nominate a bishop of Rome: the Pope 
sent us an Archbishop of Westminster, and partitioned out all England 
into bishoprics. An act of arrogant usurpation is effected, and when 
resisted, the disclaimants are taxed with intolerance! What would France 
have said if the Calvinists had sent an Archbishop of the Seine to Paris? 
What. the Turks, if the Tsar had nominated a Greek Archbishop of 
Istambol? But we, who love and respect freedom of conscience, are to 
have a Romanist cardinal appointed Archbishop of Westminster, and sub- 
mit in silent acquiescence, or be charged with intolerance ! 

What has been effected by the concessions of the last twenty years? 
First, the Roman Catholic Relief Bill; then the grant to Maynooth; then 
the payment of salaries to Popish bishops, and the recognition of their 
tank among Protestant prelates; and, lastly, the act repealing the laws of 
Elizabeth. Is Popery disarmed, or Ireland conciliated? No; the Synod 
of Thurles, rejects all systems of international education, spurns the prof- 
fered conciliation with anything but the charity “ which seeks the good of 
others, though with prejudice to herself ;” while the Pope, misled by a 
wily, ambitious priest, is induced to do that which a solemn conclave of 





* It is not very generally known that an ancestor of Dr. Wiseman’s advocated 
the employment of the torture so late as in the Stuart’s time. In a tract entitled 
“The Law of Laws; or, The Excellency of the Civil Law above all Human Laws 
whatsoever,” by Sir Robert Wiseman, Knight, Doctor of Civil Laws, 1664, the 
writer enters into an elaborate examination of the subject, and openly defends the 
use of torture in judicial proceedings. It is a gratifying fact that Sir Robert 
Wiseman, having become a pervert to the religion of his master, James II., was 
compelled to follow his fortunes. 
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the Protestant archbishops and bi of England has declared to be 
“an act of assumption,” and “an unwarrantable insult to the 
church, and to eseah nentt speelankumapety: Charity or tolera- 
tion to so istian and tyrannical a spirit be, it is quite evident, 
not onl but a want of patriotism and of loyalty, and of a just 
supe moral, and in liberty. Had concession gone 
any further, it.is very doubtful if the State would have had strength 


enough left sufficient to defend the Protestant Constitution of 1688, the 
Act of Settlement, or the right of the House of Hanover to the British 
throne. It is, perhaps, fortunate that an ambitious priest has so far over- 
stepped the mark at the present moment, as to have aroused an almost 
universal spirit of reaction and of opposition. Perversions, and the creep- 
ing in of bad practices into our own church, were y undermining 
its purity and simplicity, and paving the way for the enemy. ‘These ap- 
parently slight evils now stand out in all their truly mischievous import- 
ance and significance; at the same time that the few weak, tolerant, 
latitudinarian minds, who believed, or affected pheno in the yy 
sincerity, and loyalty of the Romanists, and have been parties to the 
granting of concession after concession, till they have connived with their 
enemies to bring Protestantism to the verge of a precipice, have their eyes 
now fully opened to the impending most dangerous crisis. * 

‘‘ This our country,” say the archbishops and bishops, in their address 
to her Majesty, “whose church being a true branch of Christ’s holy 
Catholic Church, in which the pure word of God wk mney and the 
sacraments are duly ministered according to Christ's ordinances, is treated 


A system of opinions, then, which the same address goes on very 
justly to characterise as “ inculcating blasphemous fables and dangerous 
deceits,” which our fathers rejected after centuries of controversy, has 
been revived, and in this Protestant country Christianity is attempted to 
be identified with Romanism. To seal this great fact with the stamp of 
authority, the ambitious prelate who has assumed, by virtue of the au- 
thority of the Bishop of Rome, the title of Archbishop of Westminster, has 
also taken the name of the Roman Pudens, who, by his marriage with 
Claudia, or as the father of Pudentia, was indirectly instrumental in in- 
troducing Christianity into these realms. Pudens is made by the martyr- 
ologies to have been a person of figure at Rome of the senatorial order; 
yet, by a strange incongruity, he is also deemed to have been one of the 
seventy disciples. Be that as it may, it is certain that. he lived in the 
time of St. Paul, who sends his salutations, writing from Rome, to 
Timothy. (2 Tim. iv. 21) And therefore the glad tidings of the Gospel, 
first aol to Britain, according to Southey, in his “Book of the 


* Colonel Tempest justly observed, at Bradford, that the laity said, at the time 
of the Catholic emancipation, “Grant us that, it is all we ask;” but the clergy and 
political agitators soon proclaimed it to be merely an instalment. “Who,” added 
the gallant colonel, “can say where these instalments are toend? The ype has 
shown eh coacr tue remacy with the Queen was another in- 
stalment. the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster be satisfied with St. 
George’s while the towers of Westminster Abbey were in sight? or the Pope con- 
tent with a division of power? What was to be the last instalment due to the 
Roman Catholics?” 
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Church,” by Bran, the father of Caractacus, or by any lady of the same 
illustrious tem tor time of St. Paul, and dates anteriorly 
to the existence of any creditable Bishop of Rome. 

“ Certain German churches,” Mosheim tells us, “‘ are fondly ambitious 
of deriving their origin from St. Peter, and from the companions of the 
other The Britons,” he adds, “ are also willing to believe, upon 
the ity of Bede, that under the rei 0 Dyrend -Asitininnn, 4adle 
king, Lucius, addressed himself to Ele the Roman iff, for 
doctors to instruct him in the Christian religion, and having obtained his 
request, embraced the Gospel.” If this tradition were the true one, Lucius 
would have been a more correct Roman, and yet not a “ Romanist,” deno- 

ination for the pretended archbishop than 

“ But,” adds the historian Moshem, “ these traditions are extremely 
doubtful; and are, indeed, rejected by such as have learning sufficient 
to weigh the credibility of ancient narrations.” ‘‘ These things are doubt- 
ful,”also says Southey; ‘‘the light of the Word shone here,” says Fuller, 
the Church historian, “ but we know not who kindled it.”* 

It was not till.the year 596 that forty Benedictine monks, with Augus- 
tine at their head, were sent into Britain by Gregory the Great, previous 
to the elevation of that ambitious prelate to the Popedom. It is noto- 
rious, to all who are but little acquainted with ecclesiastical history, that 
the universal bishopric of the Pope was not granted till the year 606. 
Bertha, Ethelbert’s queen, had, previous to this, brought over from France 
a household establishment of D ney with a prelate, by name Liudhard, 
at their head, who officiated at the prettily situated, and still existing 
Roman church of St. Martin, near Canterbury. 

The Romanist doctrine of the Pope’s supremacy, and his right of 

superintendence over the spiritual concerns of the Church of 

ist, cannot be applied to this country from the conversions effected 

by the Benedictines. If the bestowing of a benefit conferred either civil 
or ecclesiastical power, we should owe obedience to Scotland rather than 
to Rome. Aidan, and‘Chad, and Druma, contributed much more than 
Augustine to the general or eventual conversion of England. No alle- 
giance was sworn to Rome by the converts; no submission to the autho- 
rity of the Pope was required by the missionaries. Rome was the most 
learned and civilised place at that time in the known world; the corrup- 
tions of its church made comparatively but little progress ;{ its 





* The ancient British Church, by whomsoeyer planted, was a stranger to the 
Bishop of Rome and his pretended authority.—“ Blackstone’s Commentaries,” 
ave = “The History of the Church of England,” by J. B. 8S, Car- 

en, . 

¢t See Mr. Hallam’s admirable and eloquent nay oe on the ecclesiastical 

pre in the second volume of the “ History of the Middle Ages,” and Mr. Gis- 
’s volume of essays. Pope Gregory disclaimed the title of Supreme Pontiff. 
—“ Hist. Pop.,” part 11, 133, et seg. Townsend, p. 79. 

} The ceremony of kissing the Pope’s toe was not introduced till about 750; 
the worship of images was authorised by the second Council of Nice in the year 
787; solitary, or private masses, and masses for the dead, were introduced shortly 
afterwards. Transubstantiation and the sacrifice of the mass did not take its rise 
till about 850. The decretals by the Pope extending the limits of their jurisdiction 
and authority were not issued till the latter end of the same century. Then fol- 
lowed the introduction of all kinds of deceits and superstitions, as imposing 
fictitious relics upon the credulity of the poopie ie institution of superstitious 

as that of the senmnpticn sf He. TRE Men PA oes of legends ; 
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ishop was able and willing to send the light of Christianity to every 
ore ici matinee ro, thao “ Otaheite has been converted by 
our missionaries; have we, in consequence, assumed spiritual authority 
over the Otaheitans ? (oo ane in ptne e.g toed. ve eam 
iri iance from piscopalians and or America?” 

+ Ntoreeeual teanblehs Wil be Weaadlodines obtained a firm footing at 
the court of Ethelbert, than aimed at obtaining power in the country, 
andthe dying king was induced to sanction the nomination by the Pope 
of ne archbishopric of Canterbury, and the new archbishop 


soon partitioned England into twelve bishoprics under his juris- 
A ine introduced Christianity with its latest ceremonial additions 
and inal corruptions. He and his followers were not ashamed to 


call in miracles to their aid. Such was the laying of hands upon the 
royal exile, Edwin; the exhibition by Laurentius, the successor of Au- 
gustine, of his back scourged by St. Peter, to Gadbald; the numerous 
tricks of Paulinus; in fact, the clergy of that period considered it allow- 
able to practise upon the ignorance and credulity of a barbarous people, 
if by such means they could forward the work of conversion, or induce 
them, when converted, to lead a more religious life. 

“ The church government,” says Southey, “ established in this island 
by Augustine and his fellow-labourers, was that episcopal form which 
had prevailed among the Britons, and which was derived from the 
apostles in uninterrupted descent.” Notwithstanding the nomination of 
the first archbishop “ the Pope, the archbishop himself nominated his 
bishops independently of the Pope. Theodore of Tarsus, the seventh 
archbishop, effected an equally tnlidsendect union of the churches of the 
Heptarchy; and throughout, all attempts to usurp the supremacy at that 
time were strenuously resisted. When Wilfred, Archbishop of York, 
appealed to Rome against the synod which governed the church, and 
when the Pope had gladly decided in his favour, the decree of the Pope 
was resisted by the king, who told the nuncio that “though he honoured 
them as parents for their grave lives, he could not assent to their 
legation, because it was against reason that a person twice condemned 
by the = council of England, should be restored upon the Pope’s 
etter.” 

Admitting the Anglo-Saxon Church to have been, to a certain extent, 
independent of the Church of Rome—an independence which was for a 
Jong time thwarted by the Pope encouraging the regular in opposition to 
the secular clergy, and protecting monastic orders, as belonging to the 
Pope and not to the country—still, the same fraudulent purposes, the 
same audacity of imposture, characterised that early church, which were 
carried on everywhere till the time of the Reformation, and the records 
of which still exist, as irrefragable proofs of that system of deceit which 
the Romish Church still pursues iden it retains its temporal power 
or its influence. ¥ 

as another sequence of increase of power, illustra b 
Nicslas I. obliging the Em Louis IT. to lperfocun the functions  peemmaan and 
‘persecution, as instanced in the truly Christian introduction of the trial by cold 
birart & 


“ay Eugenius II. 
ccusations of History against the Church of Rome,” by the Rev. 
bers Townsend, M.A. 1825. 

+ Stillingfleet, on the “ Roman Church Authority.” Works, vol. iv., p. 396. 
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The case of the arch miracle-monger, St. Dunstan, affords one of the 
earliest and grossest instances, at least in this country, of the exhibition 
of those supposed miraculous powers in which the Romanists believe, 
and, in opposition to all gradual improvement of the human race, would 
have Protestants also believe, if they could have their own way. Dunstan 
was born near Glastonbury, in the reign of Edward the Elder,* at an 
epoch when superstition was rife in the bosom of the church, and the 
baptism of bells, the festival in remembrance of departed souls, the in- 
stitution of the rosary, and a multitude of other rites, shocking to com- 
mon sense and an insult to true religion, were introduced. 

The Romanists say that it is neither just nor generous to harass them 
with the strange legends and absurd stories which belong to the dark 


Such days as those 
When Dunstan took the devil by the nose. 


Specious, yet haughty, full of smiling evil, 
And more than match, he boasted, for the devil. 
T. Dreprm. 


+ The celibacy..of the clergy, so strenuously enforced by Dunstan, has been 
justly regarded by Protestants as one of the signs of the predicted apostacy. If 
there is one doctrine clearly laid down in Scripture, it is “ that wy » is 
honourable in all.” We read, “a bishop must be blameless, the husband of one 

"that St. Paul had power to marry if he pleased. If we consider the 
examples of marriage in the primitive church, we find it there asserted that St. 
Paul was marriéd: so we are assured by Ignatius, Clemens, and Eusebius. St. 
Peter, unlike the Popes, his assumed successors, is said to have consoled his wife 
at her ayy bea The twelve apostles, says Ambrose, were all married except 
St.John. Tertullian wrote a book to his own wife; Hilary, to his daughter Abra; 
Chrysostom, Jerome, and Epiphanius, praise the marriage of priests as memorable 
and recommendatory. The fact is, that the act of apostacy to early Christianity 
effected in enforcing “pe 5 among monks and clergy has been, and is still, the 
source of sins and crimes of the most revolting nature. France has exhibited a 
glaring instance of the sad results of this unnatural law but very recently in the 
counterpart of a case related in Mrs. Crowe’s “ Light and Darkness.” And the 
annals of crime, in all Romanist countries, teem with instances of a similar 
nature. 

“The result of Pope Innocent’s interdiction on marriage is too well known. 
None were rendered more virtuous or active in holiness; none became more 
charitable to the poor, or benevolent to the sick; but thousands erected a system 
of selfish indulgence, which monopolised their whole nature, and turned men into 
fiends. This is the certain consequence, when any one of the os laws of 
Heaven is pushed aside to make room for man’s inventions. e principles of 
Christianity required no such distortion, that man on earth should at all times, 
whilst on earth, affect the sublimated and pure nature of angels. The prohibition 
of marriage was one very strong evidence of the blindness and fallibility of the 
Papacy; it gave rise to the general concubinage of the clergy, and turned the 
monasteries and nunneries into brothels, in which the most flagrant vices (in- 
cluding even murder) were constantly committed. That pure and stainless nature 
which the church had effected was soon beclouded by those dark and degrading 
blemishes, which passion and pride indent upon the foreheads of their votaries, 
Religion was no longer the handmaid of civilisation, but became an obstacle to 
social love and peace. From the heavenly vocation of leading the blind, and 
teaching the thousands to control the fierce passions of their nature—of asserting 
pure and high principles as the best security for all—the priests became evil-doers, 
and degenerated into oppressors, who surrounded themselves with the filth of 
their vices, and became more loathsome than the swine in the mire. Some of the 
superior priests, as Adrian at Bruges, and Abbé Truckles, had their harem, after 
the manner of the Eastern monarchs. No pen can describe the crimes of the 

priests—their plote, their incests, and assassinations. Before the Reforma- 
tion, there were few who were innocent, from the Sovereign Pontiff to the humblest 
Curate.”——Popery in Power, p. 26, et seq. 
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But the Romanist is permitted to reject nothing which his church 
ines teiabbdmelhduale and while the Protestant may reject witchcraft and 
sorcery, or any opinions which reason or Scripture convince him are ab- 
surd, the Romamist is compelled to assert the miraculous powers of his 
chureh, even in instances like those of St. Dunstan, St. Dominic, St. 
Francis, St. Denis, St. Winifred, and others, which provoke the smiles 
and contempt of Protestants, and try largely even the faith of a Romanist. 
euente of the Protestant historian!” indignantly exclaims James 

“There is no need of it. The annals of the Roman Church 


herself pronounce ample, phati ified condemnation. Millions, how- 
ever, ac! i ' — yo ater he inculcated from the very 
cradle! Amulets, relics, miracles; idolatry, that arch-resister to the worship of 
esate ele Wetiains do chemiacbls opts watch; the lusts of the eye and the 
lusts of the ear (witness the abominable exposures lately made by a correspondent 
to the Times) assailing the too yielding heart under the specious plea of spiritual 
observances! And mark the stalwart bulwarks with which the citadel of Anti- 
christ is propped and defended. Consider them well, and note how thoroughly 
they suit—how perfectly in keeping they are with the character of the main build- 
= Pins. hemous denial of the all-sufficiency of God’s own word!—next, 
ble au ty to teach!—and, lastly, implicit obedience in receiving instruc- 
tion! Thus, in the outset, is inquiry stopped at the very fountain of true 
knowledge. Thus is t delivered without let, and accepted without sample. 
The Roman Catholic cman is taught to believe that he sins if he thinks for him- 
self in matters of religion, and so is the Roman Catholic priest; but what the latter 
s upon the one hand, he enjoys the consolation of exacting upon the other. 
huge, monstrous idol has been substituted in the place of the Trinity Tradi- 
tion! and in that idol what a motley abomination does the Scripture Christian 
contemplate!—an idol at whose shrine Christ, in more senses than one, has daily, 
and for centuries, been crucified over anew.”— Rock of Rome, p. 270, et seq. 

Sheridan Knowles’s work is especially and solely devoted to that most 

fundamental of all inquiries connected with Papal authority, the assumed 
lic succession of St. Peter, and of the rock upon which the Roman 
hurch is said to be built ; an assumption which he-demolishes as if the 
said rock was mere sand; concluding as a result that the head of the 
Roman Church, sitting where he does in alleged right of succession to 
Peter, trates an act of heresy which the Apostle, himself would sooner 
have laid iii his life than have committed; that the alleged vicar of 
Christ—the alleged vicegerent of Christ—flies in the face of the Kin 
whom he professes to represent, by violating in the face of the whole worl 
the most solemn injunction in the whole Christian code, ‘ Neither call any 
man your father upon the earth, for one is your Father, which is in 
heaven,” and that he is in fact ANTICHRIST! 

The doctrime of the authority of the Pope over the minds of Christians 
has been at once the cause of the greatness and of the decline of the 
Romish Church. To this doctrine is to be imputed all that interference 
in the temporal polity of states on the part of the Popes, and the con- 
sequent, resistance of princes, which has often made the Church of Rome 
the enemy of the civilised world; and rendered the history of so many 
ages a continued narrative of tumult, crimes, and bloodshed ; to it may 
be imputed the jealousy of princes, the divisions among their people, the 

of — war. 

. Wiseman, Bishop of Meli us, would insist upon the customary 
Jesuitical nt that Romanist prelates profess only spiritaal dominion ; 
but the spirit cannot be separated from mind in the body. “The deci- 
sions of our j t,” justly observes Mr. Townsend, “and the prin- 
ciples of our religion, influence our conduct; and the doctrine that 
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iance of any kind is due to the Pope, however guarded and limited, 
Spinel nl jallinned it many ‘bay as eihoomly bows uctive of 
misery, by dividing or alienating the attachment and i of the 

people from the sovereign st their respective er _ 
bishops were at a congregation of the clergy and 

: of the duocese. Mr. Hallam has shown that in France the be 
been nominated by the king, and in England by 
Wittenagemot. The supremacy of the bi of Rome is a mere 
arrogant usurpation. They were at first by the emperois. 
The rights of Christian princes over all causes in their dominions, eccle- 
siastical or civil, does not demand serious discussion. It is a sad and 
melancholy state to which an ambitious prelate has, by the assumption 
of, next to the Queen’s, ree = the highest title of the state, compelled 
a Protestant country to defen rig oe A of its tem soverei 

Upon this point, the attempts by the Popes and bishops to sub- 
ject this kingdom—historically, numerous—are highly instructive. In 
tlie “ General Address of the Laity of the Church of England to her 
Majesty,” it is justly remarked that the records of the reigns of her 
Majesty’s illustrious predecessors, ‘both before and since the glorious 
Revolution, furnish many examples of the manner in which the mischiefs 
and abuses, which at various times have sprung up in the church, have 
been dealt with by the exercise of the royal authority. 

In 1079, Gregory VII., one of the most insolent and arbitrary of the 
Popes that ever filled the Papal chair, and whose sole ambition was to 
extend his authority, thought proper to write very haughty letters to 
William the Conqueror, and sent his legate “to aone of that king 
that he should take an oath of fidelity to the Pope and his successors ; 
and desired him to be more exact in remitting to Rome the money which 
the kings, his predecessors, were accustomed to send thither.” The 
money alluded to was the tax called “ Rome Scot,” or “ Peter’s Pence ;” 
first paid in the time of our Saxon King Ethelwolf, and continued till 
the reign of Henry VIII. The reply of William was worthy of himself. 
In order to prevent any future enterprises of the holy see against this 
kingdom, he answered that “he granted one demand and refused the 
other.” “As to the oath of fidelity (says William), I have not taken it, 
nor shall I; because I did not promise to do so, and | do not find that 
my Sone have taken it to your’s. As for the money, it has been 
negligently collected during the three years I have been in France; but 
now I am returned to my kingdom, I send by your legate what is ready, 
and the rest I will send by the deputies of Archbishop Lanfranc.” 
William also forbade the English bishops to go to Rome, whither they 
had been summoned ; and Gregory, extremely irritated at his firmness, 
recalled his legate. 

This was in the eleventh century, after Boniface III. had obtained 
the title of “Universal Bishop,” although Martin had been cruelly 
punished the Emperor Constans for intruding on his right as a 
sovereign. Agatho had first claimed infallibility (a.p. 677); Charlemagne 
had been crowned at Rome; Nicholas I. had established supremacy over 
the weak Louis II.; the Pope himself had been excommunicated by 
Photias; Patriarch of Constantinople; the idea of a holy war had been 
conceived by the ambitious Sylvester II.; Pope Boniface VII. had been 
deposed banished for his crimes; the great contest between the 
emperors and Popes had commenced; the dignity of cardinal, so justly 
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abhorred by all Englishmen, had been just instituted, and this very 
Gregory, VII., the notorious Hildebrand, was living in licentious concu- 
i with Mathilda, daughter of Boniface, Duke of Tuscany. The 
tyranny of the Popes was ay ent this time, alike by the Em- 
Henry I., Il, and IIl., by William I, King of Ragen by 
Philip of France, and by the British and German Churches. Henry IV., 
ho so far succumbed to the insolent Gregory as to do homage to this 
spiritual tyrant barefooted, at Canusium, soon after besieged Rome, and 
made a noble stand — the audacious pontiff. 

In the reign cs Rufus, Anselm was exiled because he obeyed the Pope 
without the king’s consent. In the reign of Henry I., the king and 
Anselm con about the investiture of the bishops. The king called 
a parliament or great council. The lords and bishops joined with the 

ing. Anselm consented to refer the affair to the parliament at the 
following Easter, thereby confessing the power of the sovereign in 
council; for such was the senate of the day. 

During Anselm’s stay at Rome (temp. Urban II.) it was decreed that all ecclesi- 
astics who for the future should receive the investiture of their benefices from a 
layman should be excommunicated. In obedience to this decree, Anselm refused 
to do homage to the king; or to consecrate the bishops whom the king had 
a ted. On appealing to the Pope, the conduct of Anselm was justified. The 

was resolved to e a privilege received from his predecessors. He 
therefore commanded the archbishop, as a subject of the realm, to obey his sove- 
reign; Anselm refused to violate his conscience, and pleaded that he could not 
disobey the Pope and the synod in which he had himself voted. ‘“ What is this to 
me?” said the king. “Is the synod of Rome to deprive me of the privileges of my 
predecessors? I will never suffer any person who refuses me the securities of a sub- 
ject, to enjoy estates in my dominions.” Rome, which could lose nothing, at length 

.the chief object of dispute by a compromise. The king was to renounce 


the right of investiture, and the bishops were permitted by the Pope to do homage 
for their tem ties. , i . ie 


After yiel ing to the two Williams, the Church of Rome (says Rapin) struggled 
a long time with H I. But when she saw he was not to be conquered, she 
contented herself with what she would have scorned in the beginning of the con- 
test. She com ded the matter with that monarch, and consented that the 
bishops and abbots should do him homage; at the very time when she obstinately 
refused the same terms to the emperor, whose affairs were not in so prosperous a state. 
Stephen submitted to the Pope, and enslaved the kingdom by the double usurpa- 
RY a Henry was the victim of the weakness of Stephen.— Townsend, 
Thomas 4 Becket was not justified in his opposition to Henry II. by 
the claims to supremacy of the Popes, from the precedents arising from 
the conduct of former princes, or from a pretended regard to the morality 
of the country. If, at the time of this contumacious archbishop, whose 
“ virtues” Lord Lyttleton ironically apostrophised as “the curse of his 
country, the ruin of his prince, ts the honour of Rome,” the claims of 
the Roman  reyany had been successful, an universal ecclesiastical mo- 
narchy would have been established over the civilised world. It has been 
said b paceeegins of Romanism, that no Romanist imagines at this 
time that the ecclesiastics were entitled by divine right to the immunity 
for which Becket contended; but the claim once made, it might be re- 
vived ; it has, however, never been rescinded, and the Pope claims infal- 
libility. The duty of spiritual allegiance to the Bishop of Rome is 
as we see, by the Romanists of England at present. “Jf,” 

almost prophetically, said the Reverend Mr. Townsend, now a quarter of 
a century ago, “an aspiring and ambitious pontiff now obtained power 
by any unforeseen means, the same effects must follow the same cause. 
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Even when he is weak, and apparently harmless, this very opinion has 
ng pn ope tamrtar yc aloes 4 : 

It not to be omitted that, tho +» IN consequence o 
the tan of Thomas a Becket, had ‘to submit to great humiliations 
inflicted on him by the 4 Alexander III., yet in 1176 we find him 
sending Richard, Bishop of Winchester, and Geoffrey, Bishop of Ely, to 
Cardinal Vivian, to ask him by what authority he had dared to enter 
his kingdom without his permission? Alarmed at this question, the 
legate promised, upon oath, that he would do nothing in his legation 
against the will of the king. 

There is no one transaction in the early history of England which so 
much disgusts and shames our countrymen, as the submission of our 
brave, though weak King John, to the dominion of the Pope. Inno- 
cent ITI. laid all England under an interdict, because that monarch re- 
sisted the nomination of Stephen Langton to the see of Canterbury. In 
1212 we find the same Pope excommunicating and deposing King John, still 
on account of his resistance to the tyranny of Rome; and in 1213, alarmed 
by the secret counsel and intimations of the Italian legate, he surrendered 
himself and his.kingdom into the hands of the Pope. The barons, how- 
ever, would agree to no such compact: accordingly, the king was re- 

from his concessions in favour of our liberties, and England’s 
bravest and best were excommunicated. The sentence of the Lateran 
Council was brought to England; but the city of London treated it with 
contempt, and maintained that the barons ought not to regard it, or the 
prelates to publish it, for the Pope had nothing to do with the temporal 
affairs of the realm. “ Those poltroons of Rome (said they )—those usurers 
—those simoniacs, who have nothing noble or warlike about them, wish to 
domineer over all the world by means of their excommunications.” 
Such was the respect of the English for Pope Innocent III. in the 
thirteenth century. 

It was in the time of this Pope, so strangely misnamed “ Innocent,” 
that the Inquisition was established in Narbonne, and committed to the 
direction of Dominic and his order, who treated the Waldenses with the 
most inhuman cruelty. These pious torturers and executioners imparted 
variety to their horrible persecutions of living beings, by refined dis- 
cussions with the Franciscans concerning the immaculate conception of 
the Virgin Mary! At the same period occurred the infamous Sicilian 
Vespers, when the French in Sicily, to the number of 8000, were mas- 
sacred in one evening. Pope Honorius III. had introduced the Adora- 
tion of the Host; Conrad, Duke of Suabia, and Frederick of Austria, 
had been beheaded by the counsel of Clement 1V.; and the fables concern- 
ing the removal of the Chapel of Loretto, the Vision of Simon Stochius, 
the Wandering Jew, and St. Anthony’s obliging an ass to adore the 
Sacrament, were invented about the same time. Altogether, it was a 
glorious era for Popedom, and the thirteenth century gives way to none 
other as a striking chapter in the history of the follies, the ambition, and 
the crimes of the Roman pontiffs. As old Baronius said, “it seemed as 
if Christ again slept a profound sleep in the ship of the church, and there 
wanted disciples in the midst of the storm to awaken their Lord with 
their cries.”* 

* The Red idol mounts his guilty state, 
Upborn by Murder, Avarice, Lust and Hate.—Luzx Renata, p. 21. 
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2, IX. endeavoured to replenish 
ing of the English ecclesiastics, gh 
didie-teventiny tai Gev:hinhepe, ‘the 
their clergy, unanimously refused to submit 
1244, Innocent IV., who was in fear of the 
pat oe os eure ission to take refuge in 
IIL. would fallen into the snare, had 
ted it by saying, “ Is it not already too 

i with the usury and simony of the Church of 
Pope’s coming here in person to pi the ions 
i ?” And in 1246 Henry himself his 
with the exactions of Rome, which became more insup- 


, Boniface VIII. asserted that the kingdom of Scotland be- 
to the Church of Rome; but Boniface addressed himself to Ed- 
-, Who treated the assumption with due disregard. It was under 
is Boniface that Ceccus Asculanus was burnt at Florence for making 
experiments in mechanics, which appeared to be miraculous to the 
. ‘The same Pope, inheriting the spirit of his predecessors, having 
urged his claims to temporal jurisdiction over kings and princes, Philip 
the Fair of France demanded a general council to depose him, accusing 
him, at the same time, of heresy, simony, and other enormities. 

In 1366, Urban V. would have called Edward III. to account for not 
having paid him homage for the kingdoms of England and Ireland, or 
ve the tribute promised by King John, the arrears of this tribute 

ving been due for thirty-two years ! 
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Petrarch, al h patronised by Cardinal Colonna during the greater part 
of his life, calls Rome “ se ond the school of error, and the temple of 
heresy,” and laments “the dereliction of all piety, charity, shame, sanctity, in- 

, justice, honesty, candour, humanity, and fear of God.” Mariana, a 
Spanish Jesuit (b. 1536), who maintained the justice of killing tyrants, says of 
P : “Every enormity had passed into a custom and law, and was committed 
without fear; shame and modesty were banished; while, by a monotonous irregu- 
larity, the most dreadful rg Pree and treason, were better recompensed 
than the test virtue. The edness of the pontiff descended to the people.” 
Antonius, the fathers and senators assembled at Trent, was still more 


“Tt has been said that these were days of darkness, and it might be added, of 
and sensuality, mixed with superstition. How could it be 
otherwise? Papacy dominant! pacy, the immediate heir of Paganism; re- 
pe oe ne an gad pr 4 of images and of dead men, whom it 
a fees, ee Rn aw the avg ea of auricular con- 
sins! wrought by images, pictures, 

bones of the dead! Transubstantiation, or the assumed power of forming 
Fhe te te interpreter and Ghepentar ef tho Geripourcs, declaring thas be 

to iterpreter and di 

of heaven and of hell, and that he had authority to absolve from oaths, 
to dethrone kings, and to torture and destroy mankind! 
deceitful beast, which, while it boasted that Druidical igno- 
expelled from the land, introduced mummeries and impo- 
gh per naam and absurd; destroying the loveliest 
, - fal blaspl Riiet atsieht So 
tortures—even unto death—all kindreds and nations who presumed 
with God without the intervention of the Romish priests, or who 
the supreme and divine power of the Pope.”—Popery in Power, 
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of the king. Riera tuner ota ita 


ambassadors and commissioners who were sent to es to confer with 


ne a grey Aare ry Rome, con- 
cerning the affair of the Reservations ; and by this treaty, which they 


were two years in concluding, it was that the Pope should re-~ 
nounce the reservations in England; but hi vad wir say: matt 
and as Wickliff, during his stay at Bruges, had many opportuni- 
i fm) ing more closely the artifices and tyranny of the court of 
he was more violent than ever against them on his return. In 
is MSS. he styles the Pope the insolent Priest of Rome, Antichrist, 
Wickliff’s declaiming against the vices of the clergy, with the freedom 
enjoyed from the esteem of King Edward and nobles, failed not 
to draw upon himself the Papal fulminations; but he repelled these denun- 
ciations, and maintained the royal right to prevent the money of the ki 
dom from being sent to Rome, although the Pope demanded it, on pain 
of ecclesiastical censure in case of refusal. 
Nothing can be more unjust than the calumny always on the lips of 
the Romanist clergy, that the Reformation was on t about in 
land by the lusts of King Henry VIII. All along we have seen there 
was one incessant opposition on the part of its kings and princes, not 
even excepting John’s case, to the temporal or spiritual supremacy of the 
Pope. Wickliff commenced his career by impugning the ignorance and 
seandalous licentiousness of the monks. It is, indeed, to the Emperor Louis 
of Bavaria, Philip the Fair, King of France, and Edward III., King of 
England, that we must look as the preparers of the Reformation. To 
these we may add Durand, Gerfon, Olivus, who called the Pope Anti- 
christ ; but still more especially Wickliff, who rejected transubstantiation, 
the sacrifice of the mass, the adoration of the host, purgatory, meri- 
torious satisfactions by penance, auricular confession, the celibacy of the 


clergy, Papal excommunications, the worship of images, the Virgin, and 


-In 1391, Richard II. ordered, in parliament, that no one should go 
over seas to obtain a benefice from Rome, on pain of being arrested and 
yer as @ REBEL To His KING. Of course the Pope issued his 

against the decree; but no attention was paid to the bull in Eng~- 
land; and Richard caused it to be proclaimed in London, that all those 
who held benefices, and were at the court of Rome, should return to 
England by the beginning of December, or lose them all; and that those 
who as yet had no benefices should return also, on pain of never having 
any. The English immediately left the Papal court and returned home, 
at which Boniface IX. was alarmed, and sent his nuncio to entreat the 
revocation of the ordinance. But England’s stalwart barons +) sees 
this, and would not allow those who went to Rome to enjoy their bene- 
fices with impunity as before. 

The residence of the P was removed under Clement VIL., sue- 
cessor to Boniface [X., to Avignon, but not until the Emperor Henry VIE. 
had been put out of the way by a consecrated and poisoned wafer, said 
to have been received at the sacrament from the hands of Bernard Poli- 
tian, a Dominican monk. 
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While the Moors and Jews were at this time being converted in Spain 
by force, and subjected to all kinds of horrible tortures, heretics and 
schismatics of every degree were made to suffer at the new seat of Papal 
charity. The vivid descriptions of Charles Dickens, of the Hall of the 
Inquisition at Avignon, in his “ Pictures from Italy,” must be fresh in 
the mind of the reader. Happy it is, that owing to the perpetual and 
successful struggles carried on by British kings and princes agai 
Papal supremacy, the tourist can point to no such chamber of horrors 
in this country. 

The sworn mission, omnes hereticos perseqguare et impugnare, of all 
Romanist prelates, found a new field of activity in the reformers now 
rising up in all parts of Europe. John Huss, and Jerome of Prague, 
were committed to the flames b a decree of the Council of Constance. 
It was the same council that declared it lawful to violate the most solemn 
engagements when made to heretics. The epoch, indeed, which imme- 
diately preceded the Reformation, that is, the fifteenth century, was most 
remarkable of all for the horrible persecutions of the Romanist clergy, 
the expulsion of the Moors and Jews from Spain, the massacre of 
Varnes, &c., and the frightful enormities committed by the Popes, and 
more especially by Alexander VI. 

The sixteenth century opened under brighter ts for a suffering 
humanity. The Reformation was introduced into Germany by Luther, 
in the year 1517; into France, by Calvin, about 1529; “— into Swit- 
zerland, by Zuingle, in 1519. Henry VIII. followed up the good work 
by throwing off the Papal yoke, and asserting himself supreme head of 
the church in his own dominions. Edward VI. also encouraged the 
spirit of intellectual and religious emancipation that was abroad, and 
invited Martin Luther and other eminent divines over to finish the 
glorious work of the Reformation. John Knox introduced the Reforma- 
tion into Scotland about 1560, and George Brown into Ireland about 
the same time. 

But, alas! a progress so full of promise was not permitted without 
suffering and sacrifices. The succession of Mary brought back with it 
all the evils of Popery, and scenes of barbarity and persecution, too well 
known to need repetition, were exhibited in this country, which, at the 
present day, shock our nature even to think of. The Romanist clergy 
were roused by opposition to greater exertions, greater devotions, not to 
God, but to their cause, which with them is all and everything, and to 
more subtle, resolute, inveterate persecution. To this effect the order of 
Jesuirs was founded by Ignatius Loyola, in the fatal year 1540. The 
famous Council of Trent was sine the Inquisition was established at 
Rome, and the cries of the first victims were heralded by a holy pontiff 
with such condescending facetiousness, that he bestowed a cardinal’s hat 
upon the keeper of his monkeys. ‘The example set by Rome was not 
lost upon the more bigoted party in France; and the massacre of the 
Protestants, on St. Bartholomew’s-day, imparted an inglorious pre- 
eminence in persecution to the same epoch, the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 

The authority of the Pope arose, we have seen, out of the gradual 
usurpation of many centuries, The Romanist clergy deny that their 
church, in order to exact that authority, maintain that excommunicated 
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inces may be deposed or murdered ; that Popes and councils are to be 
obeyed if they command rebellion, disloyalty, and murder; that the 
Pope can dispense with an oath; that perjury, and sin, or crime, may be 
eae. by a priest at pleasure, and that faith is not to be kept with 
ics. But all history attests these facts. Did not the Pope, after he 
had published an edict, which — the rites of baptism, marriage, 
and burial, excommunicate King John, absolve the people from 
their oaths of allegiance, and at last depose the king, commissioning 
Philip, King of France, to execute the sentence, promising for reward 
the remission of his sins, together with the crown of England and his 
heirs for ever, when he had once dethroned the English tyrant ? 
The history of the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and James I. also amply 
roves the truth of all these charges. The final establishment of the 
testant Reformation, in the reign of Elizabeth, is justly considered 
by our church as the greatest event in our national history. With civil 
wars raging on the Continent, where the opposite opinions of the Pro- 
testant and Romanist were embodied in the shape of armies, and with 
plots, and treason, and conspiracies at home, the triumph of the good 
cause was not brought about without the shedding of blood, and the 
unishment in many cases of those whose fate we deplore. But while 
Mary lighted up the flames, in obedience to the unaltered and unalterable 
opinions of an infallible church, Elizabeth executed for treason to the 
royal authority. The cruelty of Mary was the crime of her church. The 
blood of the martyrs is upon her, 
And history, with its whip of steel, 


Has stamp’d the character of shame so deep, 
That not eternity shall wear it out. 





The cruelty of Elizabeth was the fault of an individual. 

When Elizabeth came to the throne, the mutual exasperations of the 
Romanists and Protestants in England were at their greatest height. 
Within a week before the death of Mary, five persons had been burnt at 
Canterbury. The lightning by which the fires had been kindled still 
flamed on the Continent from the red right hand of Papacy. Yet 
Elizabeth, while her first care was to settle the religion of the country, 
and to preserve it from civil war, made greater approaches to toleration 
than any prince who had hitherto reigned on any throne in Europe. 
So far did she carry her toleration, that the Dissenters to this day 
teproach her, and not without reason, for making the liturgy of King 

ward “less decidedly Protestant, and more palatable to the Ro- 
manist.” 

The Queen of Scotland was the head of the Romanist party. The 
King of France obtained a bull from Pope Pius IV., declaring the ille- 
gitimacy of Elizabeth. A treaty was made between France and Spain 
to extirpate heresy; and the Queen of Scots, then Dauphiness of France, 
signed it as Queen of England. The two Guises were at the head of the 
administration, and under their auspices courts were erected, called 
ArpEnTEs, to go through a form of justice, whilst sending Protestants 
to the flames. 

This was at the same period that the remorseless bigot Philip was 
extirpating heresy in Flanders, where fifty thousand men had suffered for 
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ir religion since 1521 under the Emperor Charles V., long before the 
—— persecutions of the Duke of Alva; or was reserving his 
Captives for the pleasure 2 ae ES ea eo RN The 
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are 
Romanist or to the Romanist tendencies in our 
church — lukewarm or indifferent Protestants, who, ignorant of 
the past, only see in the present struggle a contention between priestly 


Arthur Pole and Sir Anthony Fortescue, when apprehended and 
attainted, confessed that they were united in a conspiracy with the Duke 
of Guise for ing Elizabeth, and proclaiming the Queen of Scots. 
Yet they were forgiven. In 1569, Dr. Morton was sent to England to 
absolve the people from their allegiance, and to teach that the queen’s 
right to govern was lost by her heresy. The insurrection of the two 
Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland to depose the queen and 
restore Romanism, was also sanctioned by the Pope. Yet we are told 
that the Pope only governs the consciences of the Romanists! What 
is their religion in such instances but treason, and their faith faction? 
The Pope was as much a political enemy as Philip of Spain, or Napoleon 
the Great. Too much stress cannot be laid upon this pretended distinc- 
tion between spiritual conscience and moral and political allegiance. 
There are, saitiainedly, some high in authority in our church, who 
disavow the supremacy of the Queen. Such are not true patriots, 
still less loyal subjects. Take away the power of kings and princes 
from over their own church, and you give up the realm to Popery or 
oe ms We do not say over “ consciences,” we say over their own 
church. 

The Act of the 13th of Elizabeth, which was passed in the year 1571, 
declared that all who brought or received bulls, briefs, or absolutions from 
the Pope, were guilty of high treason; nor does it appear that this law 
has been repealed. The Pope had previously to this fulminated a bull of 
excommunication against Blizabet “out of the fulness of his apos- 
tolic power; declaring the queen to be a heretic, and a favourer of 
heretics,” and duly anathematising her—a most presumptuous and scan- 
dalous decree. 

While the Pope was endeavouring to excite rebellion in England, 
Philip II. inflicted, for the first time, upon that unfortunate and mis- 
guided country, Ireland, the curse of religious dissension under which 
she still labours. Don John of Austria, while extirpating the Pro- 
testants in the Netherlands, was also planning a marriage with the 
Queen of Scots, and the possession of England and Scotland.. There 
never was treason in the known world, if it was not among the Romanists 
in the reign of Elizabeth. 

We pass, however, over the reign of Elizabeth, the plots of the French, 
and the fatal result to their unfortunate victim Mary, the Spanish Armada, 
and the more ignoble conspiracies of Throckmorton, Parry, Fathers Cam- 
pion and Persons, and of the Seminarists, of whom two hundred suffered 
the extreme penalty of the law for teaching obedience to a foreign enemy, 
to arrive at the last great effort of the Romanist Church to re-establish its 
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power, by the charitable contrivance of a general destruction of king and 
parliament. 

That the guilt of Gunpowder Plot must be charged upon the Romanist 
clergy is evident, when we consider that it was justified upon the 
principles taught by their church; that it om agrees of by their 
superiors who had just been rejoicing at the murder of a sovereign, 
Henry III. of France, by a monk, and that it was executed by their 


ts. 
ei The principal leader, Catesby,” says Lord Coke, “was resolved by 
the Jesuits, that it was both lawful and meritorious ; and herewith he per- 
suaded and settled the rest, as any seemed to make doubt.” They 
took an oath of secrecy, which was administered by the Jesuits Gerrard 
and Greenwell, and received the sacrament to make that oath more 
solemn. 

The design of the conspirators was to excite a general insurrection 
among the Romanists immediately after the blow was struck. Winter 
confessed that the meeting was to take place at Dunchurch by Catesby’s 
appointment. The day after the plot had taken effect, the principal gen- 
- of the Romanist party were to meet at Sir Everard Digby’s, under 
the pretence of a hunting match. We need not illustrate our argument 
further by the collusion of Grant and the other Warwick conspirators, 
whose hot pursuit is narrated in Mr. Ainsworth’s “ Guy Fawkes.” 

Tresham was an old conspirator; in December, 1601, he and Garnet 
and Desmond, the Jesuits, Catesby and others, had sent Winter into 
Spain to invite the king to send over an army to England, which should 
be joined by the united forces of the Romanists in England. Garnet, 
who, in the first year of James, had taken out a pardon under the great 
seal, according to the king’s proclamation, for all the treasons he had 
already committed, was nevertheless notoriously implicated in the Gun- 
powder Plot, and the equivocating and perjured traitor was justly 
executed. 

With this event, the great contest between the Protestants and the 
Romanists—at least in England—may be said to terminate; for if the 
Gunpowder Plot had never been planned, that of Titus Oates would 
never have been believed. In the reign of Henry VIII. their power was 
equally balanced. The king became possessed of unlimited authority, 
because either party feared to offend him, lest the royal sanction should 
be given to their opponents. Under Edward the cause of the Protestants 
triumphed. No fires burned in Smithfield; no sanguinary persecutions 
disgraced the Protestant ascendancy. Under Mary the cause of the 
Romanists was successful. Her usual designation reminds us of the con- 
sequence. With Elizabeth commenced the reign of precautions and 
treasons; of plots and conspiracies ; of jealousies and penalties; which 
terminated with Gunpowder Treason, and the rejection of the oath of 
allegiance to an indulgent sovereign, at the mandate of the ancient and 
ga enemy of the realm. The storm raged no longer; but the 

illows were not hushed, nor ever have been, to repose, although the 
voice of the nation at the Revolution commanded peace. One hundred 
and forty years of religious tranquillity attest, however, the wisdom of 
the most solemn national compact aid the people and sovereign of a 


great country ever yet established. 
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If the Protestant religion and the blessings of civil liberty, finally esta- 
blished in Great Britain and Ireland by the accession of the House of « 
Brunswick Lunenberg to the throne, are once more threatened by the 

ions of the Romanist clergy,—if the vessel of the state is again 
ing to be agitated by the sound of a near storm,—the same great 
glorious which guided our forefathers can alone save us. 

In the 37th Article of the Church of England, the supremacy of the 
sovereign is explained: ‘“‘ We give not to our prince the ministering of 
God’s Word or the sacraments, but that prerogative only which we see 
to have been given always, to all godly princes, in holy Scriptures, by God 
himself,” that is, that they should govern all estates and decrees committed 
to their charge by God, whether they be ecclesiastical or temporal. The 
church is also delined in the same articles to be ‘a congregation of the 
faithful;” that is, faithful to God, to Christ, and to the king, for God 
ruled that kings and princes should be obeyed. Such then as deny the 
Queen's supremacy, and yet do not belong to the Church of Rome, do not 
either belong to the Church of England.* 

There are lukewarm persons who say, “ we have had enough, more than 
enough of anti-papal agitation ;” these are, if all that we have pussed in re- 
view of the undying and insidious arrogance and ambition of the Church of 
Rome is true, undesignedly, or designedly enemies of the Protestant faith. 
Others proclaim, “there is no cause for fear or apprehension ;” but so long as 
a Romanist prelate is allowed to usurp power and authority—although said 
to be only spiritual—in this country, there is just cause for fear and appre- 
hension; and no true Protestant should waver or slacken in his firm oppo- 
sition to such a dangerous encroachment. If Queen Elizabeth, whose 
private feelings were with the Church of Rome, and who, even according 
to Camden, conformed in her youth with the practices of that church, 
was still induced, in the spirit of a politician, to carry out the work of the 
Reformation, to restore the queen’s supremacy, and to renew and confirm 
the acts of Edward concerning religion ; how much more cheering will it 
be to see Queen Victoria, the inheritor of a whole family’s principles, 
educated in the simplicity and purity of the English Church, upholding 
that same supremacy, not with the temporal spirit of a politician, but with 
the same sincere conscientious and enlightened piety which directed 
and sanctified the conduct of Edward. 


* We are destined, we suppose, to see this class of persons form themselves soon 
= a body, to be called the “Free Anglican Church.” Truly, a sad state of 
things. 








